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DEAR SIR^ 

r 

The book which I fend you acrofs the 
Atlantic, it was long my purpole to addrefe 
to your late excellent Father ; unable to fore.* 
fee that delay in the completion of it, which 
has extended beyond the term of a life, to the 
great gratification of his friends, and exteh- 
five benefit among mankind, allowed by 
divine Providence to be full of years. , But, 
in coniidering you as fucceffor to his claim, I 
do not reckon that I am paying you any great 
compliment ; knowing that I fhpuld have had 
to apologize to. him, not for infcribing my 
book to him, but for having written it ; — ^not 
perhaps for its defefts fo much as, if it might 
have any, for its merits. I will therefore, for 
apology to you, tell you how I came to write it* 
When, now near half a century ago, I 
was taught by my invaluable friend, yoat 

A 3 Father, 



DEDICATION. 

Father, to fcaii the meafures of the antient 
claiiical poetry, and at the fame time to 
believe that, in our univerfitjes ai>d principal 
fchools,' more importance was given to the 
ftudy than it dcferved, his authority wouW rf 
courfe have fofficed to eftablifli the tenet in 
my mind. It was however no light confirm- 
ation to find my Father's opinion concurring ; 
which I was prepared to reckon of the higher 
authority, as he had pafTed through the dis- 
cipline of Eton, where the ftudy is peculiarly 
inforced, to that of Oxford, where it has al- 
ways been in very high eftimation. When 
neverthelefs 1 found them agreeing alfo in 
afferting that fome acquaintance, with tne 
^echanifm of claflical poetry was necellary 
to the fcholar ; when they added that, tlio 
the works of the Greek and Latin poets 
muft be looked to for the Jftandard of fine tafte, 
yet that, to the Englifh fcholar, an acquaint- 
ance with Englifh poetry ,was not lefs ne- 
ceffary; when, proceeding in the courfe thus 
pointed out,'! found that tofollow the Greek 
and Latin rules, for the mechanifm of Greek 
and Latin verfc, in writing was ealy, but to 
comprehend the ground, to fee the reafon, 
and to underftand the application, fo that 
• 6 • ^ the 
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the voice might follow as well as the pen, 

and the ear might acknowlege its perform** 

ance, not only was beyond me, Imt, as for 

as I could difcover, beyond all teachers; 

when farther I observed that for the very 

different haimony of Englilh verfe no rule 

could be obtained, and yet the mechanifm, 

under direction of the ejir alone, was of 

eafy execution, theie con traditions ingaged 

my rfiougbt. Faffing to Oxford, the intereft, 

once excited in the fubje6i, was likely td be 

kept alive, by the ordinary courfe of purfuits 

there, and common topics of converfation. 

However on entering the world as a mag, if 

was diffipated by the new glare of things and 

a view to higher interefts ; and it might never 

have been recoUe6ted but for an accidental 

occurrence. It is now five and tliirty years 

ago, that, in my way from London to Kx^ 

bury, palling through Southampton, I called 

jpon my friend Mr. Pye, of Faringdon-houfe 

in Berklhire, fince reprefentative of that 

county in Parliament, and now poet-laureat, 

who was then refiding there for the benefit of 

bathing. I found him with a hook before. 

him, confiding of Fofter's and Galley's trea* 

tiies on Accent and Quantity, bound together. 

A 4 With 
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With the warmth of youth, on theimpulfeof 
the moment, I exprefled my wonder that he, 
a votary of fancy and the mufes, could find 
patience for fuch dull and, I fuppofed, unin- 
terefting controverly* He anfwered that the 
intereft in the flibjeft, fo warmly and exten- 
fively taken of late among men of letters, had 
excited his curiofity, which had been gratified 
by elucidation of the fiibjed itfelf, intercfting 
inasmuch as it materially concerns the theory 
at leaft of verfification; but he had found 
fiu'ther gratification from an account, in 
f otter's work, of the Greeks who, on the 
overthrow of the Conftantinopolitan empire, 
ipred their language and learning over weftern 
Europe. Thus my curiofity was excited, and 
the refult was that I borrowed the book. 

Among my oaks on the coaft of Hamp- 
ihire then was revived that intereft in the 
fubje6l, which had originated while I was a 
boy under your Father's care on the verge of 
the Surrey downs. The information colle6led 
in Fofter's book from Greek and Latin writers, 
concerning Greek and Latin verfification, 
gratified me highly ; his miftakes concerning 
Englifli verfification, hurt me. It prefcntly 
occurred that .the former furnifhedr^o incont. 
_ . fiderable 
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(idcrable affiftance for ckte^ng and even cof^ 
reding the latter. A young mind, not then 
diredled by any commanding intercft to other 
puriuits, was thus eafily ingaged: and four or 
five years after, was publilhed the firft edition 
of the treatife on the Harmony of Language ; 
a work, however, of which I loon learnt to 
fee the impcrfedions fb ftrqngly, as to ceafe 
to defire that it (hould fpread in the world. 

Nevcrthelefs I had the gratification to find 
that, tho fent abroad without a name, my book 
crept into fbme credit with thofc with whom 
I moft defired it fhould have credit, thofe 
who could beft fee and appretiate its defe^is* 
Hence I was induced, as matter occurred, 
to note, with a view to future leifure, what* 
ever might contribute to its improvement* 
And looking to your Father's prafticc, who 
did not fcruple occafional.remiffion of fcverer 
fhidies to write on the painter's art, I thought 
my felf not without warrant, from his example, 
to give fbme of my time to inqtiiry concern- 
ing a fifter art, which may furely claim the 
firft dignity in the fifterhood. The fubjeft' 
indeed, to be completely treated, would re- 
quire labor in no fmall amount, and qualifi- 
i;ations perhaps hardly to be found in one 

man. 
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INQUIRY 

INTO TH» 

PRINCIPLES 

or 

HARMONY IN LANGUAGE, 

AND OP THE 

MECHANISM OF VERSE, 
MODERN AND ANTIENT. 



SECTION I. 

Caufe of deficient Explanation of the Harmony of Language. 
Divifion of Language under two heads.-— Origin of Vcrfc.— 
Origin of Melody. — ^Definitions. — Origin of Meafurc.— Pria- 
ciples of the Harmony of Language^ to be inveftigated only in 
living Speech. 

WHAT conftitates that Harmony which 
is felt, more or iefs, by perhaps all the 
races of mankind, in their refpeftive languages, 
and which is exprefled, throughout Europe, by 
nearly the fame word, adopted from the mother- 
tongue of fcience and fine tafte, has ingaged in- 
tjuiry among all cultivated people. In our own 
country, efpecially of late years, publications, of 
which it is either the principal or an incidental 
fubjeft, have^been numerous. Difagrcement, a- 
mong them indeed has abounded ; but evidently 
much owing to a want of definition of terms, 
and much, or perhaps all the reft, to a deficiency 

B of 



Z INQUIRY INTO THE PRINCIPLES OF 

of preparatory analyfis. For the very familiarity 
of thofe objcfts, the founds of common difcourfe> 
among which the harmony of fpeech muft be in- 
vefligated, and the appearance of fimplicity, 
which, to a tranfient view, they exhibit, have 
difluaded that fcrupulous examination which the 
real intricacy of their conftituent parts required. 
To difcufs minutely what is obvious to obferva- 
tion for all, within reach of the mod ordinary 
talents, and almoft of the lowed fcholarlhip, was 
a tafk, of the needlefsnefs of which hope would be 
the more readily entertained, both as the execution 
would be irkfome to the writer, and as the fear 
would be reafonable, of difguft from it to the ge- 
nerality of readers. In truth, a particular curi- 
ofity only, with confiderable refpeft and love for 
one's native language, can make the fubjeft in- 
viting. Nor will the praife of genius reward the % 
beft fuccefs in treating it. For no fplendid ta- 
lents are wanted, but patient diligence, and care- 
ful obfervation ; none of the higher and more 
brilliant powers of eloquence, but ftudious choice 
of clear and clofe expreflion. 

Neverthelefs the cultivation of. that harmony^ 
whofe principles remain yet fo deficiently explain- 
ed, has begun, we find, among all nations, in an- 
tiquity beyond tradition, and never ceafed , Every- 
where the firft efforts of literary genius have been 
direded to the adorning of language, by an ar- 
tificial arrangement of words, in meafured order^ 

cha« 
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HARMONY IN LAKQUA6E. ^ 

charafteriftically differing from the flow of com- 
mon difcourfe : and fo great has been the eftima- 
tion of this meafured' arrangement, and fo extenfive 
its ufe, that it forms one of two heads, under 
which all compofition of words is divided ; what- 
ever has an obvious regularity pf meafure, being 
called Poetry, and whatever has it not, being dif- 
tinguiftied by the name of Profe, ' 

Poetry, or rather the mechanical part of Poetry, 
Yerfe, has apparently originated from a double 
purpofe, to pleafe the ear, and to ipiprefs thci 
memory. While letters were unknown, and 
while, long after their introdudion into fome ufc, 
materials for th^ ready and extenfive employmqnt 
of them were undifcovered or fcarce, the aiSftance, 
which the artificial, meafured arrangement of words 
in verfe, afforded the memory, was of high va- 
lue. Verfe then furniihing the beft means known 
for retaining knowlege, as well as a lure tp the 
labor of acquiring it, fcience was taught, hif- 
toiy was preferved, and even laws were promulgat- 
ed in verfe. 

Everywhere then, and in the earlieft ages whence 
accounts have been tranfmitted. Poetry has had 
connedlion with Mufic. According to Lucretius, 
the wild melody of the woods, the fong of birds, 

gave 

» Poetry, nowflwi, means a made and ftudied arrangement, 
a manufadure of words ; Profe, Di^ Aj|k> a walking difcourfe, 
asifia oppofitionto the nifafured and ftudied movements of 
dance. B a 
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gave origin to the fongof men.** But the fong of 
birds, delightful by its melody, is without mcafure. 
The fbng of men, wild as that of birds, might pleafe, 
but would want its moft important ufe ; for its 
melody, without meafurc, would load rather than 
affift the memory. The Melody then of the fong 
of men may have been fuggefted by the fong of 
birds; but whence hath its Meafure come? 

For this inquiry it may be advantageous to de- 
fine fome terms, the ufe of which will be requifite 
in the courfe of it. 

Of the articulated founds of which language is 
compofed, the fmalleft integral, or portion which 
can exift as a whole by itfelf, is what we call 
a SvLLABLE. Of the unarticulated founds which 
conftitute Mufic, the fmalleft integral is what we 
call a Note. Among the properties of fyllables 
then we muft feek the principles of the harmony 
of language, as thofe of the harmony of mufic 
among its notes. 

A mufical note exifts only in its fpecific tone. 
By TONE we mean found, as it is charadlerized, 
not by any varieties of articulation, but by thofe 
indicated by the terms loud, foft, high, low, 
(harp, flat, ftirill, deep. "= Among pur gramma- 
rians, 

* At liquidas avium voces imitaricr ore 
Ante fiiit multo quam laevia carmina cantu 
Coocelebrare homines poilent, aureifque juvare. 

LucRET. 1. 5. V. 1378. 

^ Thus I would confine the import of the word* tho it it 

fometimes 
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rians, inftead of* the word Tone, derived froci 
the Greek, the word Accent, derived from the 
Latin, is in common ufe. 

Syllable exifts by articulation ; with which 
tone, or accent, is neceffarily co-exiftent, but not 
a fpecific tone. Any among the numerous varie- 
ties of tone, may co-exi(l with any among the 
innumerable varieties of fyllable. 

Varying tones, or accents, in pleafing fucceC* 
lion, equally in mufic and in language, conftitute 
Melody. 

The Time employed in pronouncing a fyllable, 
compared with the time employed in pronouncing 
other fyllables, at the lame rate of delivery, is 
called, in grammatical phrafe, the Quantity of 
the fyllable. The fame thing, in fpeaking of a 
mufical note, is called limply the Time. 

The term Measure, derived froqi the Latin, 
or Meter, as we often call it, from the Greek, 
means meafure of time, or quantity, as it is indi* 
cated by one note, or by a combination of notes 
in mulic, compared with other notes or combina- 
tions of notes, and by one fyllable, or by a com- 
bination of fyllables in fpeech, conipared with 
ether fyllables or combinations of fyllables. 

For notes and fyllables to indicate meafure of 

time 

fomcttmes ufed in a more extenfive fenfe* including the diftinc* 
tions of harfh and fweet, difagreeable and pleafing ; as we fay 
the ietu of an inlbrumenty which the Italians better exprefs by 
their word voce, the voieg of the inlhumcnt. 

» 3 
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time, their proportions to each other, as the mu- 
fician performs and the fpeaker utters, muft be 

' obvious to the ear. If notes or fyllables, heard in 
feries, are all equal in length, or nearly fo, their 
equality, or approximation to equality, will be 
readily perceived. If fome are double in length 
to others, or nearly in that proportion, their dif- 
ference will be readily perceived. Other proportions, 
whether approaching equality more than two and 
one, as three and two, or differing more than two and 
one, as five and two, will not readily imprcfs their 
charafter upon the ear. Mufical notes may be 
protrafted and divided without other limitation 
than thofe of the compofer's judgement and the 
performer's powers ; but the proportionate meafure 
of fyllables is fixed, in many cafes, by the nature 
of fpeech, and in moft others by the cuftom of 
fpeaking. Syllables, therefore, to give obvious 
meafure, muft *be equal, or without ftriking ine- 
quality y or they muft difter as one and two, or fb 
nearly in that proportion, as to imprefs the ear 
with the idea of that proportion and no other. 

But a repetition 'of equal meafures can produce 
too new character, and for want of variety, will 
prefently fatiate the ear. The two meaiures, onq 
double in length to the other, are therefore neceffary 

- for all compofition of meafure. Syllables, difr 
ftring from each other in the proportions of one 
and two, are found fufEcient for all purpofes of 
compofition in^ fpeech j tho mufic wants more vari» 

ety^ 
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ety. Two notes or two fyllables, one double in 
length to the other, will form a compound mea* 
fure, the contraft of whofe parts will fo mark it, 
that the ear will readily catch and retain its cha^* 
ra6ter. Equally alfo three notes or fyllable$» if 
one be equal to both the others, will have a de* 
cided charadker. Thefe compound meafures are 
what the Greeks diftinguilhed by their term 
Khythmus, which the Latin writers adopted* 
The former they called the double rhythmus^ 
becauie one of its conftituent parts was double 
in quantity to the other. The latter they called 
the EVEN RHYTHMus,becaufe readily refolved into 
two equal parts, one compofed of one fyllable, the 
other of two. If we have a word familiar&ed in 
our language, any received ufe of which may 
juftify its employment to denote the (ame things 
it is Cadence.^ 

But thefe two charaders of rhythmus or cadence, 
are each capable of varieties. In the former the 
(hort fyllable may either precede or follow the long 
one, and in the latter the two fhort fyllables may 
either precede or follow the long one. In either 

rhythmuSi 

* The word Cadence, fefms to have been 11 fed bv Bacon, ac- 
cording to the example quoted by Samuel Johnfon, in bis Dic- 
tionary, .to (ignify what, in mirfic, is now called a cl^^ which 
Shakeipear called ^faU. But if the word cadence has now any 
determinate meaning in our language, it feems to be that aptly 
enough illuilrated by Johnfon in a quotation from the Farrier's 
I)r£tionary : *^ Cadence is an equal meafure or fnpcrtwnt which a 
** horfe obfervcs in all his motions, when be is thoroughly msk* 
«*naged,** ^ B4 ' 
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rhythmus, whichever arrangement be taken, the 
quantity of time marked will be the faijie, but 
the charafter will be very different. This difference, 
produced by the different difpofition of quantities, 
within the fame cadence or rhythmus, is what the 
antients diftinguifhed by the term Foot. Thus, 
whether a long fyllable preceded a fhort one, or a 
fhort fyllable preceded a long one, the rhythmus 
was the fame, but the foot was different.* 

Moreover, tho equal notes, and equal fyllables, 
can, of themfelves, imprefs no charafter of com- 
pound mcafure, yet they may carry on an im- 
preflion given. Thus, feet compofed of two long 
fyllables, filling the meafure of the rhythmus in- 
dicated by one long and two lliort fylLables, may 
te interwoven with ftct compofed of one long 
and two fhort, fo as fully to carry on indication 
of the meafure 5 and a foot compofed of three 
fliort fyllables, being commenfurate with feet com- 
pofed each of one long and one (hort, may alfo, with- 
out lofs of the impreffion, be interwoven with them. 
In antient poetry we find the two principal cadences 
admitted each three varieties of feet. To the even 
rhythmus belonged the daAyl, anapefl, and fpon- 
dee J to the double rhytlimus, the trochee, iambic, 
and trlbrachys. Thence- the former was called 
fometimes the dadtylian, fometimes the anapeflic 
rhythmus, the latter fometimes the trochaic, fome* 

times the iambic. 

By 

* Occafion wHI occur in the feqncl ^0 fpcak further of this 
diflb^ion, which is clearly and fully defcribed by Quinf^ilian. 
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By various compofition then of thefe varioufly 
compounded meafures, called feet, other larger 
meafures were formed, called Verses ; of which 
hereafter. 

Harmony, in language, is the refult of a 
happy combination of mcafure and melody. In 
its original tongue, the Greek, the word harmony* 
bore the fame meaning when applied to mufic ; 
but modern ufe has, for that fcience, diverted it 
to another, or rather reftrained it to a narrower 
fignification, for which modern praftice wanted 
a ditlinguilhing name. 

Euphony means fweet or pleafing found, and 
Cacophony harfli or unpleafing found, both ab- 
ftractedly from any confideration of melody or 
meafure. 

Mei^opy is eflential to Music. The mono- 
tonous variations of a drum, however artificially, 
and pleafingly varied, are ftili below mufic. They 
may affift occafionally ; but, to make mufic, there 
muft be variety bf Tone. 

Measure is not eflential to mufic, as the fong 
of birds may prove. Neverthelefs, meafure is fo 
highly and fo obvioufly, advantageous to mufic, 
that probably the mufic of a cultivated people ne- 
ver remained without it. Concurrence in fong, 
tho but of two voices, can only be effefted 
through meafure, or, in mufical language, Keeping 
Time. Without meafure of tipe, obviouflys 
time cannot be kept. Inftrumental mufic, more-» 
oyer, has been very antieixtly, and very extenfively, 

almofl 
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almoft univerfally, aiTociated with fong ; but with- 
out meafure they can hold no aflbciation. 

From earliefl ^.ntiquity then, and in the mod 
uncultivated date in which we find or read of 
nations, fome meafured adion of the body, fuch 
as we call Dance, has been familiar; generally 
aflbciated with mufic, and fometimes with fong. 
Meafure is perhaps not abfolutely eflential to 
dance, any more than to mufic 5 but to a con- 
currence in dance, equally as in fong, and to the 
aflbciation of dance with mufic, meafure is indif- 
penfable. 

It feems then to have been the gratification ari- 
fing from concurrence in fong and iA dance, and 
from the aflbciation of inftrumental mufic with 
both, that has given origin to Meafure. Thus 
introduced for its ufe, meafure has been found 
grateful, to the ear in mufic, to the eye in dance, 
and fo altogether has gained the confideration 
which it has held among all nations. 

But as fong and dance and inftrumental mufic 
might be exhibited feparately, and each afford 
ftill its proper gratification ; fo fong, divefted of 
its mufical melody, might be recited with the 
tones only of ordinary fpeech, and, diftinguifli- 
ed ftill from ordinary fpeech by its meafure?, 
would pleafe by its own peculiar powers. It is 
not the way of human invention always to begin • 
with the fimple, and proceed, in the courfe of im- 
provement, to the complex, but often the con- 
1^ trary 
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traiy^ Accounts of antient times, in diffeiient 
countries, accordingly, mark the early, and per- 
haps original connexion of poetry with mufic, and 
their late feparation. In our own langui^, the 
word Song remains yet, in poetical ufe, a term 
fynony mous with poetry. Modern practice in proft, 
confining that word to a narrower (tgnification, 
but a fignificatioh ftill nearly co-extenfive with 
its antient import (beyond which antient lan- 
guage had no want) has formed from tlie Greek 
and Latin, for modern purpofes, the words Poe- 
TRY and Verse. 

Diftinftions of Tone and of Time, in fyllablcs, 
being the fources of Melody and Measure, and 
confequently the efficients of Harmony in Lan- 
guage, thofe diftinftions muft be the objects 
of inveftigation for whoever would become ac- ^ 
quainted with that harmony. But fuch inveftiga- 
tion would be vainly attempted in a language whofe 
living pronuntiation were not perfectly familiar 
to the inveftigator, and vainly explained to thofe 
not perfeAly acquainted with the living pronun- 
tiation of the language in which the explanation were 
communicated. The writer indeed will hardly fuc- 
ceed on fuch a fubjeft, whofe native fpeech cannot 
bear him through it. Fortunately, the Englilh,as op- 
portunity will be taken to fhow, is favorable; and, 
with whatever difadvantages, perhaps, among lan- 
guages now fpoken in Europe, altogether the moft . 
favorable for the purpofe. 

Propofing 
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Propofing then to inveftigate the principles of 
harmony in human fpeech among the founds of 
the Englifh language, and to explain them through 
the Englifti language, it will be neceflary not only 
to furvey its founds carefully, but alfo to con- 
iider attentively the modes in ufe for commu- 
nicating ideas of them by writhig ; without which 
it were impoflible to be fecure againft being 
widely mifunderftood* . For, tho Englifli fpeech 
is favorable, yet Englifti orthography is the moft 
difadvantageous of any ufed among European 
nations. Nor will the labors of thofe who, of 
late years, have employed much ability, with 
painful diligence, in the endeavor to mark, among 
the anomalies of that orthography, the proper 
found of tevery word, avail me fo far as to fuper- 
fede all neceflity for my toiling after them on the 
fame ground. Profiting gratefully from affiftance 
they afford, I find my own arrangement neceffary 
for my own purpofe ; which fortunately requires 
far lefs than their extent of detail. Neverthelefs 
it puts me under one peculiar difadvantage ; for 
I muft requeft the reader's purfued attention to 
a kind of lexicographical matter^ With my 
utmoft endeavors therefore to obviate for him the 
difguft of fuperfluous, as well as the difappoint- 
ment of deficient explanation, I fliall have to put 
his patience (at leaft I cannot but apprehend it 
for fome not wholly incurious on the fubjeft) to 
a fearful trial. 
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SECTION II. 

Survey of the Sounds of Englifh Speech^ and of the Manner 
of reprefenting them by written Chara^ers. 

.T H E purpofe of alphabetical writing is to reprc- 
fent language to the eye, by the figns of elementary 
founds. For the reprefentation to be perfeft, 
there fliould be a fign for every elementary found 
of the language to be reprefented, making that 
found only. But a complete alphabet of any 
language is unknown. Before the art could reach 
perfe6tion, cuftom has eveiywhere fixed the prac- 
tice ; and, for common convenience, an afcertained 
pradbice, however imperfeft, being preferable to 
the variation neceffary for attaining perfeftion, 
what arbitrary cuftom had once eftablifhed, fciencc 
has generally feared afterward to alter. Unfor- 
tunately for the Englifti language, cuftom, dif- 
trafted between two widely differing idioms, the 
Anglo-Saxon, and the Norman- French, has, in 
fixing its orthography, not only negledted fciencc, 
but allowed capricious ignorance to riot. Hence 
it will be neceffary, with ftrifter care, to furvey the 
cftabliftied reprefentation of the founds of Engliflx 
fpeech by written charafters ; to unfo J its per* 
plexities -, to difcover, among its anomalies, what 
may pafs for rules 5 and to fix upon a mode of 
pointing out to the reader, with certain precifion, 

any 
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any found of the langus^e, of which there may be 
occafion to treat. 

In our language, and in moft or perhaps all 
others, the name letter is> in ordinary fpeech, 
equally given to the elementary found, and to the 
charafter reprefenting it ; fimple terms failing to 
diftinguifh things fo different. The words ele-. 
MENT to fignify the found, and character to 
fignify its reprcfentative, are often of advantageous 
ufe, but not fo appropriated as to be, on all occa- 
fions, fufEciently difcriminating. Care therefore 
will be requifite to prefent thofe two defcriptions 
of things always clearly feparated to the reader's 
view* 

Among the elementary founds of fpeech, divided 
into VOWELS and consonants, the vowels hold 
a great preeminence. A vowel alone may ftand 
as a fyllable ; without a vowel can be no complete 
articulation ; all fonoroufnefs, all fweetnefs in lan- 
guage arife from vowels. 

The SIMPLE VOWEL-SOUNDS, clearly and ftrong- 
ly diftinguiflied in Englifh fpeech, are seven; 
but the vowel-characters of the Englifh 
alphabet are, in effeft, only five, a, e, /, o, «; for 
w and y, as proper vowels, are meer duplicates of 
u and /. 

But the defeds in the reprefentation of the 
vowel-founds, confiderable from real want of dif- 
tinguifhing characters, have been made veiy much 

greater 
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gi-eatcr by pervcrfe ufe of the chara<Jters wc pof- 
ieft. 

The fcven vowels of Englifh fpeech, to ftatc 
them in the order mod in ufe among our gramma- 
rians, are, 

Firft, the open or broad found of A, heard in 
^caHy warreriy call, falling : 

Secondly, the middle found of a, in cau, f^l^ 
•loWy father y example*. 

Thirdly, the clofe, or (lender found of a, in 
taky famous : 

Fourthly, the found of e, in he^ evil: 

Fifthly, the found of o, in fo^ rofy : 

Sixthly, the open found of u, in dull^ runmag^ 
fully : 

Seventhly, the clofe found of u, in bull^ fully, 
truly. 

But, befide thefe feven varieties of fimple voweUt 
there are, in Englifh fpeech,four proper diphthongs^ 
Borrowing, in part. Walker's definition, I would 
call a diphthong, " a compound vowel, requiring 
^^ more than one conformation of the organs for 
** utterance ;" but, I would proceed, " the dou* 
" ble conformation producing two diilinguiOiable 
^^ founds, yet fo Hiding one into the other a$ 19 / 
** offer no difcernible point of feparation/' 

Of the four diphthongs of Englilh pronunti* 
ation, two are reprefented by iingle, and two by 
double characters. 

Firftji the found of i| xxi final: 
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vriuch will occur to be further fpokcn of in tBe' 
fctjueiy can afccrtain^ 

lliat fuch difference of length in the vowel-' 
founds of a language biuft be. of great importance 
to its harmony, is obvious. Toward the inveniga-' 
tion therefore of that harmony, it will be ne- 
cefery toobfert^e, with fome caiic, how,, in the 
irregularity of Englifh orthography, the long and 
the fliort vowels are varioufly reprefented by letters* 
Common, or rather univerfalr as we find, a- 
inong languages, the want of difldnguiifaing figns 
for long and Ihort vowels, and faulty as Englifb 
orthography now is^ yet its bettec fpirit, in early 
times, had a difpofition tp fupply the want, and 
found means often adiiually to mark for the ^yc 
the different lengths of vowel-founds in pronunti<- 
ation*. Even yet fome relics of the advantageous 
prat^lice remain, fortunately fixed by the cuflotn^ 
of writing ; not all of equal value, but all requir- 
ing fome notice. 

The long founds of vowels are indicated, in' 
Englifh orthography, in four different ways : 

Firft, by a very advantageous and unexcep- 
tionable method, the duplication of the letter,, as 
in fneef, proceed, feemfyj door, floor. 

Secondly, by a. diphthongal notation, very in** 

conveniently replete with confufion, as in raitty, 

hreak,, meat^ rein, deceit, broad, road, fouly bawL 

• In the two laft examples the fifth long vowel is 

reprefented by the proper reprefcntativcs ci the 

fourth 
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kurth diphthong. But for our knowlege of the 
Krords we ihould fuppofe the fcmrth diphthong in<- 
licated^ as in foul and iowL Formerly, indeed^ 
the pronuntiation of mod ofthofe words proba- 
bly was diphthongal) as of ibme of them, in fome 
provincial diale&s, it liiU retnainsi 

Third ly> a iilent £» following a confonaot which 

bUows a vowel, indicates that preceding vowel to 

be longL This method has been introduced into 

Dur orthography with French words^ ending with 

nrfaat the French graoima^ians call their feminine t. 

IBcafonable in the French, which requires a repre- 

fentative fign of its feminine e^ the^ pradice in our 

language, which neither has nor fhoukl defire to 

Yayt To imperfect and half articulate a vowel-found, 

is irrational enough, and fland^ ocily by cuftom. 

Neverthelefs, as often as our filent £ indicates the 

length of a preceding vowel, in the want of other 

indications warranted by cixftom, it is not without 

value. The notation may indeed be confidered 

fts diphthongal, with the reprefentative marks di* 

vided s the e being written after the confonant, 

under arbHra<7 contfoul of the cuftom of orthc^ 

C^phy, to be pronounced befcure it« TJie method 

^cver, with its istationality^ has alfo its pra&i- 

<^ ioconveniencies» At the end of wotds, E 15 

& commonly filent, that a mark is wanting where 

It ]8 to be ptonounced, and fuch a tmrk is net 

y^ agreed upon. In the middle of words it is 

commooly omktedt on account, of the Mtifu- 

c a £oa 
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fion it would there produce jand ftrlt the omiilioit 
produces confufion : it is but the choice of the 
leffer evil. Thus, in forming from famty jbade^ 
Idte^ mode, the words famouSy Jhady, latijhy modtfhi^ 
difmiffing the Cy which (hould indicate the lengtk 
of the preceding vowels, we leave nothing to {hoi»^ 
their fuperior length to that of the fame vowrels^ 
reprefented by the fame charaftcrs, in the wordt: 
fantinCy JhadoWy Latin, mod^L 

Fourthly^ we find an anbinaly perhaps not lc& 
unreafonable^ a filent coi^onant-charader indicaW 
ing the length of a preceding^ vo\vel ; as in clmkA 
iombf hdlfy talky nighty refign. The latter of the tw^ i 
concluding confonants in the two firil words^ and 
the forixv^r in all the others, wholly unpronoviaced 
as confonants, perform the office, ufeful to thofe 
acquainted with it, of indicating that the pre- 
^ ..ceding vowel is long. The duplication of a con- 
sonant fometimes does the fame bulinefs> aa Ia 
tally /ally roily grafsy crofs, lop. 

But, unfortunately> there is too little certainty 
in thefcL kidiications. Ufeful as the mod anoma- 
•lous of them might be,> were its powers clearly 
defined, perverfe cufloiti has made that which is 
^e moft completely founded in reafon and analo- 
gy, fometimes fallacious; Even the doubled vowel- 
letter too often reprefents a fhort vowel-found, 
as. in topky bo^k, ftoody fiood. The lefs rational in- 
dications of courfe. will not be . found more truft- 
-worthy^ the file^t g alone excepted, which, whcre- 
.3 " ever 
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vcr it is eilablifhed by antient cuftom m our or-- 
hography^ indicates- length in the preceding vowels 
But even this is not the moft perplexing irre- 
gularity 4n ,our orthography, for thofe who would 
peak intelligibly of that important conftituent of 
lannony in fpeech, the quantity of fyllables. In 
)thcr languages, generally, the vowelrcharaffcer^ 
repreienting indifibrently a long or a Ihort founds 
pcprefents yet the ftmc found, long or (hort. A 
contrary method is peculiar to EngliQi orthography. 
With us, the fitme vowelrfound, long wd (hort, 
is rarely repuefented by the farpe chajraQ:er i but, on 
the contrary, according to the gpn^ml rules of our 
orthography, each charafter repreCents the long 
found of one vowel, and the ftiorjt foi^nd of ano- 
ther. This really odd anomaly, through its fami^ 
liarity , is apt to pafs unregarded among ourfelves ; 
?Lnd the more readily, on account of the regularity 
with which it is condufted ; but to all foreiners 
it is ftriking, and, in learning our language, not 
a little perplexing.** On ever}^ account it will be 

requifite 

* I know no exception but lO the words cogni/ance and r«- 
^fance^ into, which the^ has been abfurdly obtnided of late 
years ; thofe words being derived from the French cmamffana 
and reaamoijfance, or rather from the Norman conufance, 

"It has not efcaped the acute obfervation of Samuel 
Johnfon, who, however, avoiding the trouble of any expla- 
nation on the fubje^t, has contented himfelf with this re* 
mark: *'That is eminently obfervable in /, which may be like- 
** wife remarked in other letters, that the fliort found is not the 
**long found contracted, but a found wholly different.'* Gramr 
roar prefixed to Johufon's Dictionary, 

C3 
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requifite for our purpofe to examine, in fome detail, 
the manner of reprefenting long and fhort vowek 
founds in Englilh orthogmphy, 

X. The firil letter of the alphabet, a, as w« 
have already obferved, reprefents, in Englifli or^ 
thography, not one, but three different vowels 
founds, It is not, however^ the only reprefenta^ 
tive of them alK On the contrary, what we have 
noticed as its firil, its broad or open found, where 
it has a lOTffO quantity, is much more decifively in^ 
dicated by the diphthongal notations, m anc) dw. 
When we find the letter a fn the words ally tall- 
fngf falkHy aliefy ^e know that it is to havg the 
Jong, broad found, oiily bccaufe the words are fa- . 
miliar to us. In words occurring for the firfl time, 
we fliould not hefitate rather to give it, fo com- 
bined, the fecond found of <?, and fhort, as in cai^ 
fquSy falloWy altitudBy and in the j^atin word aliet\ 

4 

But wherever, in a word not before feen, we found 
the diphthongal notations auy or azvy we fhould 
give them the firft yo^'elrfound of our lifl, and 
that found long, as what they properly rcprefent. 
We find however the fame long found other- 
wife reprefented, and in various ways. In fbme 
particular combinations it is commonly indicated 
by the fourth vowel -charafter ; as in o/f, ofer^ 
lofty, lofe, loft, profpery cloth, froth, Jn fome pre 
terits and participles, it is reprefepted by the 
diphthongal notation oh^ or rather by the bar- 
barous combination ongh^ unknowji to our Saxon 
J ancefton. 
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;2mG€;ftors» and introduced into our oithc^phy 
hf the grofs tafte of *the middle ages The 
toerit of that no^toia jf^en^ to coniift in uniting 
the anomalies of a fiknt ^confonant, a u&lefs 
^fpiiute^ and a mifufed diphthongal charafter; 
all together^ indicating, as in fought^ tougki^ n» 
more than .the fimple found of the firft long a^ 
Jn hr^adztAabr,^^ the fame found is reprefented 
by i>aa and in gonij by Jiifint^ with length indi- 
cated by t^ fileot final e. ft wH lie obviops to 
the Engli(^ reader^ that if the jpronuntiation of 
ajyi thefe exampks vv^e 90^ familiar to him, the 
orthography would . lead htngi to a different pro« 
mintiation ; wiftct^as were the words written 
aufer^ praufper^ dayfkt f^^t^ brandy gam, and fo 
forth, though he had never feen them before, he 
would not fail to fpeak them properly. We need 
not therefore apparently hefitate to reckon the 
diphthoi^al notation au, the regular reprefentative, 
fa Englifii orthography, of the firft long voweL 

The fame voweL-found, with a short quantity,, 
is of very frequent occurrence in EngliCfa fpeech, 
•but never reprefented eithef by the firft yowel- 
charadei^, or by any of the diphthongal notations. 
jLts regular and ^mc^ only repKfentative is the 
fourth voweL-charafier^ zs in of, body^folbf, aftomjh, 
* majority. 

2. The sscoKO vowel, the oiiddle A^ alone has 
its found, when long and when (hort, regularly 
represented by the fame chara&er* la a very few 

p 4 words 
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words only it is rcprefented by any other ; when 
long, by the diphthongal notation au^ as in 
laugk, draught', and when (hort, by the letter e 
before the confonant r, in the fingle word merchant^ 
befide a few proper namep, T>erbyy Hertford, Birk^ 
Jkire^ Befkeley} 

3, The THIRD vowel, the (lender or clpfe a, 
when long, is regularly reprefeiited by the diph- 
thongal notation at, 01 ay -, which never have a 
diphthongal pnuntiation, but in the fingle inftance 
of the affirmative ay. 

m 

But the protraftion of the third vowel is alfo 
yery frequently indicated by the filent e following 
an intervening confonant ; which never happens 
to the fecond, and in a fingle inftance only to 
the firft, where it is rcprefented by the fgi^rth vowel*?- 
charaftpr, in the word gone. 

Far out of the Way of all analogy, then, the 
long found of the third vowel is fometimes repre* 
fcnted by the diphthongal charaders ea, et\ ey, as 
in bear, heir, grey ; and, in two or three familiar 
wbfds, by f , wijh • length indicated by a filent e fol- 
lowing an intervening/, as in there, wkere^ ere. 

The cxaft found of the third long vowel, the 
plofe or flender a is never Ihortened in Englifti pro- 

nunti- 

' A faihion has been growing to pronounce the word mer' 

ciantj (formerly written as fpoken, marchant, from the f rt;nc;h 

nfarehand ) as if it were written murchani. Here* as in fome 

. other inftances, the corruption of prth?£!?phy bs^ leodod to the 

corruption of pronuntiation*. 
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huntiation. But the (hort vowel-found, regularly 
rcprefented by the fecond vowel-chara&er e, in" 
men, met, merry, approaches it fo nearly, that, with 
a referve for nicer difcrimination where occafion 
may be, they may perhaps be moft advantage- 
oufly clafied together; fo that the found icpre- 
fented by e, in men, met, merry, may be coniidered 
as the (hort found of the third vowel, which is 
heard long, Under the reprefentation gf the letter 
a, in mane, maU, Mary} 

• The fame (hort found is too often moft anoma- 
loufly reprefented by the diphthongal notation ea ; 
as in Aead, bread, ready, heaven, endeavor. 

4- Our orthography poflefles -a moft advanta- 
geous and unexceptionable reprefentative of th« 
loag {bund of the fourth vowel in the duplication 
of the fecond vowel-charaftcr, found in the words 
feet, feen, feeling, needy, proceeding. This however 
is very far from having obtained the extent of ufe 
that it deferves. 

In a few words only we find the fame long foupd 
reprefented by the fame charafter fingle, as in the 
fixft fyllables of lever, evil, Eden, Peter, Pradtice 
alone can give us to know that the fame charadter 
xeprefents another, and a fliort found in the firft 
of ever, never, level, bevil^ very. 

But 

* The familiar contra6^ion of the long found of the third 

.vowel, in the vrordsyaiJ and agaitf jby the pronuntiation /eJ 

and agen, and the extenfion of the (hort founds when, bv 

poetical licenfe, the word rt>^ is redutod tp one fy liable ^Vr.pro- 

. noonced as aiff firongly mark their clofe affinity* 
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Secondly, the found of u, in duej ufual : ^ 
Thirdly, the found of oi, in coin^ toilfome : 
Fourthly, the found of ou, in outj abounding. 
Y and W, for their diphthongal, as for any fimpje 
vowel-found, are but duplicates of I and W, and Co 
OY and ow are but duplicates of oi and ou. The 
notations eu, ew, ieu, iew, and ui, reprefent no 
other founds than are commonly indicated by u 
alone. Thus brute differs from fruity ^ind/ew from 
view, only in the (bund of the firft letter ; and we 
write indifferently fewel or fuel. The other diph- 
thongal notations of Englifh orthography, ai^ ay^ au^ 
aw, ea, ei, eo, ey, ia, />, oa, mark no diphthongal pro- 
nuntiation, (the affirmative ay forms a linglc excep- 
tion) nor reprefent any found in Englifh fpcech, 
different from thofe, already noticed, which are 
commonly reprefented by fingle vowel -charafters. 
As reprefent at ives of fimple vowels, they will de- 
mand future attention. 

The diftindt varieties, then, of vowel-sounds 
in Englifh fpeech, are no lefs than eleven ; be- 
ing kwtn fimple vowels, and four proper diph- 
thongs. 

But befide thefe varieties of found, there is a 
a variety arifing from difference of Time era- 
ployed in the enuntiation of the fame found. 

Six 

' Thefe founds of i and u» have been reckoned among diph- 
thongs byWallis, one of the earlieft and the mod learned^ and by 
Sheridan and Walker, apiong the moil eminent of the later Eng- 
Ufii^gramimrians. That they are tmiy diphthongal, muft> I think| 
be obrious to any ear fairly attending to them. 
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Six of the (even vowels of Englifh fpeech havcy in 
fame fyliables a longer, in others a (hortcr TiM^ 
or, in the grammatical word, Quanti^ty, ap- 
propriated to them. Nor is the difference fmall 
or unimportant, but, on the contrary, fuch as to' 
give to each decidedly its own charader, fo that 
the difliniftion is of the efTence of the language. 
No Englifh voice fails to exprefs, no Eoglilh ear 
to perceive^ the difference between the long found, 
for inftance, of the fecond vowel, the middle a^ 
in father, p^JP^S^ example^ and the fame found, 
fhort, as the cuftom of fpeech requires, va fathom^ 
pqffivey ample. Were one ufed for the other, we 
ihould riik to mifunderftand the words j we (hould 
certainly condemn the pronuntiation* No col- 
loquial familiarity or hurry will fubftitute the 
(hort proportion of vowel-found for the long; 
nor will any folemnity of occafion warrant the 
life of the long proportion for the (hort. In 
Scottifli pronuntiation indeed, ofteni the Eng^ 
li(h loi^ vowels are (hort, and the (hort long; 
and this is not leaft among the caufes of difficulty, 
for fouthern Englifhmen, to underftand their own^ 
language in the pronuntiation of the- northern 
part of the iland. To fpeak Engli(h properly, 
and to be intelligible^ the e(labli(h6d proportions 
of the long and (hort vowels, whatever be the rate 
of deliveiy, muft be obferved* In juft delivery 
thofe proportions will be found as two to one, 
or as nearly fo as any mcnfurfttion (a matter 

C which 
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Secondly, the found of u, in due^ ufual : ^ 
Thirdly, the found of oi, in coin^ toilfome : 
Fourthly, the found of ou, in out, abounding. 
Y and W, for their diphthongal, as for any (inip]e 
vowel-found, are but duplicates of I and W, and fb 
OY and ow are but duplicates of ox and ou. The 
notations eu, ew, ieu^ iew, and ui, reprefent no 
other founds than are commonly indicated by u 
alone. Thus brute differs from/rK//,>and/^ze; from 
vieWj only in the found of the firft letter ; and we 
write indifferently fewel or fuel. The other diph- 
thongal notations of Englifh orthography, ai^ ay^ au^ 
aWy eay ei, eoj ey^ ia^ />, oa^ mark no diphthongal pro- 
nuntiation, (the affirmative ay forms a fingle excep- 
tion) nor reprefent any found in Englilh fpcech, 
different from thofe, already noticed, which are 
commonly reprefented by fingle vowel-charafters. 
As reprefentatives of fimple vowels, they will de- 
mand future attention. 

The diftindt varieties, then, of vowel-sounds 
in Englifh fpeech, are no lefs than eleven ; be- 
ing feven fimple vowels, and four proper diph- 
thongs. 

But befide thefe varieties of found, there is a 
a variety arifing from difference of Time em- 
ployed in the enuntiation of the fame found. 

Six 

' Thcfe foundsof I and u, have been reckoned among diph- 
thongs byWallis, one of the earlicft and the moft learned, and by 
Sheridan and Walker, among the moft eminent of the later Eng- 
fifli^gramniarians. That they are truly diphthongal, muft,I think, 
be obriouf to any ear fairly attending to them. 
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Six of the feven vowels of Englifh fpeech havcy in 
fome iyliables a longer, in others a (horter TimC, 
or, in the granunatical word, Quahti^ty, ap- 
propriated to them. Nor is the difference fmall 
or unimportant, but, on the contrary, fueh as to* 
give to each decidedly its own character, fo that 
the diftinftion is of the effencc of the language. 
No Englifh voice fails to exprefs, no Englifh ear 
to perceive^ the difference between the long found, 
for inilance, of the fecond vowel, the middle a^ 
in father, paffingy example, and the fame found, 
fhort, as the cuftom of fpeech requires, m fathom, 
pajjive, ample. Were one ufed for the other, we 
ihould riik to mifunderfland the words ; we (hould 
certainly condemn the pronuntiation« No col- 
loquial familiarity or hurry will fubftitute the 
fhort proportion of vowel-found for the long; 
nor will any folemnity of occaiion warrant the 
ufe of the long proportion for the (hort. In 
Scottilh pronuntiation indeed, often^ the Eng^ 
li(h long vowels are fhort, and the fhort long; 
and this is not leafl among the caufes of difficulty, 
for fouthern Englifhmen, to underfland their own^ 
language in the pronuntiation of the- northern 
part of the iland. To fpeak Englifh properly, 
and to be intelligible, the eftablifhed proportions , 
of the long a^d fhort vowels, whatever be the rate 
of deliveiy, mufl be dbferved^ In jufl delivery 
thofe proportions will be found as two to one, . 
or as nearly fo as any meafuxAtton (a matter 

C which 
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wliich will occur to be further fpokcn of in tBc 
fcquel) can afccrtain^ 

That fuch difFcrencto of length in the vowel-' 
founds of a language muft be. of great importance 
to its harmony, is obvious. Toward the inveniga^ 
tion therefore of that harmony, it will be ne« 
ccfery toobferve, with fouie caiie, how,, in the 
irregularity of Englifti orthography, the long and 
the (hort vowels are varioufly reprefented by letters* 

Common, or rather univerialr as we find, a- 
mong languages, the want of diilinguifliing figns 
for long and fhort vowels, and faulty as Engliib 
orthography now isy yet its better fpirit, in early 
times, had a difpofition to fupj^ly the want, and 
found means often aftually to mark for the ^yc 
the different lengths of vowel-founds in pronunti- 
ation. Even yet fome relics of the advantageous 
prat5lice remain, fortunately fixed by the cuflom^ 
of writing; not all of equal value, but all requir- 
ing fbme notice. 

The long founds of vowels are indicated, in* 
Englifli orthography, in four different ways : 

Firfl, by a very advantageous and unexcep- 
tionable method, the duplication of the letter^ aa 
in meet J proceed^ feemfy^ door, floor. 

Secondly, by a. diphthongal notation, very in«» 
conveniently replete with confufion, as in rain^ 
hreaky meat^ rein, deceit y broady ready fotdy bowln 
In the two laft examples the fifth long vowel is 
reprefented by the proper reprefentativcs of the 

fourth 
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toiirth diphthong. But for our knowlcge of the 
^vords we fliould fuppofe the f(^urth diphthong in- 
dicated » as in foul and i^wL Formerly^ indeed^ 
jibe pronuntiation of moft of thofe words proba- 
bly was diphthongal^ as of ibme of them, in fome 
provincial dialeffcs, it ftill remains* 

Thirdly, a filent £» following a confonant which 
jkUows a vowel, indicates that preceding vowel to 
he longv This method has been introduced into 
bur orthography with French words, ending with 
what the French grammarians call their feminine t. 
IBeafonabk in the French, which requires a repre«> 
tentative fign of its feminine e, the praAice in our 
3angu^, which neither has nor Ihould defire to 
luive lb imperfed: and half articulate a vowel^found, 
is irrational enough, and fland^ oiily by cuilom. 
Neverthelefs, as often as our filent b indicates the 
I length of a preceding vowel, in the want of other 
indications warranted by ciiftom, it is not without 
value. The notation may indeed be cohfidered 
ks diphthongal, with the reprefentative marks di« 
vided ) the e being written after the confonant, 
Qoder arbitraiy controul of the cuftom of ortho- 
graphy, to be pronounced before it* The method 
li0(¥cver, with its irrationality, has alio its pra^bi-* 
cal incbaveniencies* At the end of words, E k 
b commonly filent, that a mark is wanting where 
it is to be pronounced, and fuch a tmik is n^C 
yet agreed upon. In the middle of words it is 
coflunooly emitted^ on account, of the confu- 

c z £oa 
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fion it would there produce jiand ftrll the omifSon 
produces confufion : it is but the choice of the 
lefler evil. Thus, in forming from famt^ JbaJs^ 
Idte^ modcy the words famous^ Jhady^ latijhy mod^j 
difmiffing the e, which (hould indicate the length 
of the preceding vowels, we leave nothing to (how 
their fuperior length to that of the fame vowels, 
reprefented by the fanie charaftcrs, in the woids 
fatitiney Jhadow, Latin y model. 

Fourthly, we find an: anDnaaly perhaps not lels 
unreafonable, a fil©nt cdrfpna^t-charader indicat- 
ing the length of a preceding vovrel ; as in clmi, 
€ombs hdlfi talky nighty refign. The latter of the two 
concluding confonants in the two firft words, and 
the forix^r in all the others, wholly unpronoiinced 
as confonants, perform the office, ufeful to thofe 
acquainted with it, of indicating that the pI^ 
^ jceding vowel is long. The duplication of a coa- 
Jonant fometimes does the iame bufiniefs> as ii 
tally /ally roily grajs^ crojsy lofs. 

But, ttnfbrtunat6ly> there is tCK). little certainty i 
.in thefe indications. Ufeful as the mod anoim- 
lous of them might be,, were its powers cleailf 
defined, perverfe cufloiti has made that which jb 
^be moft completely founded in reafon and analo- 
gy, fometimes fallacious. . Even the doubled vowel- 
letter too often reprefents a ihort vowel-found^ 
as. in to^y boAy ftoody fiood. The lefs rational in- 
dications of courfe. will not be . found more trui^- 
-worthy^ the fileat g alone excepted, which, whcf^ 
% " ever 
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it is eftabliflied by antient cuftom mrour or-- 
i:.liography, indicates length in the preceding vowel.* 
But even this is jiot the moil perplexing irre- 
gularity in ,our ortbognq)hy, for thofc who would 
fpeak intelligibly of that important conftituent of 
liarmony in fpeech, the quantity of Cyllables. In 
other languages, generally, the vowelrCharaAer> 
reprefenting indifferently a long or a Ihort found, 
repreients yet the lame found, long or Ihort. A 
contrary method is peculiar toEnglifli orthography. 
With us, the iamc vbwelrfound, long and (hort, 
is rarely rcpucfented by the fan?e chara^er i but, on 
D the contrary, accoidii^ to jthe gpnsral rules of our 
L. orthography, each charadber reprefciits the long 
. found, of one vowel, and the (horf found of ano- 

I. 

^ther. This really odd anomaly, through its fami? 
4 liarity , is apt to pafs unregarded among ourfelyes ; 

! 5ind the more readily, on account of the regularity 
./; with which it is conducted ; but to all foreiners 
^ it is ftriking, and, in learning our language, not 
.[J a little perplexing.** On everj^ account it will be 

requifite 

i t I know no exception but in the words C9gmfancc and re* 

^ognijancej into, which the^ has been abfurdly obtruded of late 

years ; thofe words being derived from the French cmmnjfanct 

^ and reconmijfanccy or rather from the Norman cmufxnce. 

^, *» Jt has not efcaped the acute obiervation of Samuel 

' Jobnfon, who, however, avoiding the trouble of any expla* 

I nation on the fubje^t, has contented himfelf with this rei 

^u mark: *• That is eminently obfervable in i, which may be like- 

i <• wife remarked in other letters, that the fliort found is not the 

^' long found contracted, but a found wholly different.** Gram^ 

mar prefixed to Johufon's Di^ionary. 

C3 
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requifitefor our purpofe to examine, in fome detail, 
the manner of reprefenting long and (hort voweU 
founds in Englifli orthogmphy, 

I. The UtR. letter of the alphabet, a, as we 
have already obferved, reprefents, in Englifh or* 
thcgraphy, not one, but three different vowel* 
founds, It is not, however^ the only reprefenta* 
tive of them all. On the contrary, what we have 
noticed as its firft, its broad or open found, where 
it has a 1.090 quantity, is much more decifively in* 
dicated by the diphthongal notations, au and «fw* 
When we find the letter a fn the words ally caU^ 
mgy fa/kHy aiier, yvc know that it is to have the 
long, broad found, only becaufe the words are fa- 
miliar to us. In words occurring for the firft time, 
we fliould not hefitate rather to give it, fo com* 
bined, the fecond found of ^, and (hort, as in ca/^ 
fpusy fal/ow, altitude, and in the l^atin word tf//«\ 
But wherever, in a word not before feen, we found 
the diphthongal notations aft, or azv, we (houl4 
give them the firft yowelrfound of our lift, and 
that found long, as what they properly rcprefent. 

We find however th^ fame long found other- 
wife reprefented, and in various ways. In Ibme 
particular combinations it is commonly indicated 
by the fourth vowel -charaft er ; as in off, offer^ 
Mty^ lofsy loft, profper, cloth, froth. \n fome pre 
tents and participles, it is reprefepted by the 
diphthongal notation eu, or rather by the bar- 
barous combination ongh^ unknowji to our Saxon 
i anceftorSj 
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* 

;2mceftors> and introduced into our orthography 
bf the grofs tafte of the middle ages The 
merit of that no^iatioQ /ioen^ to coniift in uniiting 
the anomalies of a filent ^ confonant, a u&lefs 
^fpirate^ and a mifufed diphthongal charaifteri 
all together^ indicating, as in fought^ kougki^ n» 
more than ,the fimple found of the firft long a. 
Jn btMd and <ibrs0d^ the fame (bund is reprefented 
by jptf, and in gone^ by ^ siif>atf irith length indi* 
cated by tl^ fileot final e. U wll bt obviops t6 
the En^ift readc^^ that if the ptonuntiation of 
^ thefe examples were Qqt familiar to him^ the 
orthography would . lead him io a different pro- 
nuntiation ; wli^!^^ were the words written 
aufer^ praufper^ dayfk^ fauty brands gaun, and fo 
forth, though he had never feen them before, he 
would not fail to fpeak them properly. We need 
fiot therefore a^^rently hefitate to reckon the 
diphthongal notation au, the regular reprefentative^ 
^n Englifii orthography, of the firft long voweL 

TThe fame vowel-found, with a short quantity,. 
is of veiy frequent occurrence in Englifli ipeech, 
•but never reprefented ejthef by the firft yowel- 
chara&er^ or by any of the diphthongal notations. 
Jits regular and j^moft only reprefentative is the 
fourth voweL<hara£ter^ zsln of, iody,/oIfy, ajimjh^ 
. majority. 

2. The SECOND Towely the middle A^ alone has 
its found, when long and when (hort, regularly 
represented by the fame chara&er* la ^ very few 

p 4 words 
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Words only it is repnefented by any other ; when 
long, by the diphthongal notation auj as in 
/augJi, draught I and when ftiort, by the letter e 
before the confonant r, in the fingle word merchant^ 
befide a few proper namcp, J^^hy^ Hertford, Berk^ . 
Jbire^ Berkeley} 

3^ The THIRD vowel, the flcpder or clpfe a, 
when long, is regularly reprefcnted by the diph- 
thongal notation at, or ay ; which never hjive a 
^diphthongal enuntiation, but in the fingle inftance 
of the affirmative ay. 

But the protraftion of the third vowel is alfo 
very frequently indicated by the filent e following 
an intervening confonant; which never happens 
to the fecond, and in a fingle inflance only to 
the fjrft, where it is reprefented by the fgiirth vowels- 
charaftpr, in the word gone. 

Far out of the ^ay of all analogy, then, the 
long found of the third vowel is fometimes repre- 
fcnted by the diphthongal charafters ea, ei^ ey, as 
in bear, heir, grey ; and, in two or three familiar 
wbfds, by e, wijh • length indicated by a filent e fol- 
lowing an intervening r, as in there, where ^ ere. 

The exaft found of the third long vowel, the 
^lofe or flender a is never fhortened in Englilh pro- 

nunti- 

* A fajhion has been growing to pronounce the word mer^ 

ciattt^ (formerly written as fpoken, marciantt from the French 

n^archand ) as if it were written murchant. Heret as in fome 

. other infiances, the corruption of Pftbography hs^ tcodod to the 

corruption of pronuntiation. 
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ttuntiation. But the (hort vowel-found, regularly 
reprefented by the fecond vowel-charafter e, in" 
men, met^ merry, approaches it fo nearly, that, with* 
a referve for nicer difcrimination where occasion 
may be, they may perhaps be moft advantage- 
oufly claffed together ; fo that the found fepre- 
fented by e, in meny mety merry, may be confidercd 
as the ftiort found of the third vowel, which is 
beard long, Under the reprefentation Qf the letter 
tf, in mane, maU, Mary^ 

• The fame (hort found is too often moft anoma- 
Joufly reprefented by the diphthongal notation ea i 
as in heady bread y ready y heavetiy endeavor. 

4. Our orthography poffefles -a moft advanta- 
geous and unexceptionable reprefentative of the 
long ibund of the fourth vowel in the duplication 
of the fecond vowel-charaftcr, found in the words 
feety feeuy feelingy needy, proceeding. This however 
is very far from having obtained the extent of ufe 
that it deferves. 

In a few words only we find the fame long foupd 
reprefented by the fame character fingle, as in the 
firft fyllables of levery evil, Edeny Peter. Pradtice 
alone can give us to know that the fame charadter 
reprefents another, and a fliort found in the firft 
of ever, never, level, bevily very. 

But 

* The familiar contra^ion of the long found of the third 

vowel, in the words/aiJ and agaiffyby the pronuntiation fed 

and agen, and the extenfion of the fhort found, when, by 

poetical licenfe, the word rv^is reduted tp one fy liable ^Vr,pro- 

. oouDced as air^ ifarongly mark their clofe affinity* 
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Secondly, the found of u, in due^ ufual : ^ 
Thirdly, the found of oi, in coin^ toilfome : 
Fourthly, the found of ou, in out^ abounding. 
Y and W, for their diphthongal, as for any fimpje 
vowel-found, are but duplicates of I and W, and fb 
OY and ow are but duplicates of oi and ou. The 
notations eu, ew, ieu, iew, and ui, reprefent no 
other founds than are commonly indicated by u 
alone. Thus brute differs from fruit, and few from 
view, only in the found of the firft letter ; and we 
write indifferently fewe/ or fuel. The other diph- 
thongal notations of Englifti orthography, ai, ay^ an, 
aw, ea, ei, eo, ey, ia, ie, oa, mark no diphthongal pro- 
nuntiation, (the affirmative ay forms a finglc excep- 
tion) nor reprefent any found in Englilh fpcech, 
different from thofe, already noticed, which are 
commonly reprefented by fingle vowel -charafters. 
As reprefentatives of fimple vowels, they will de- 
mand future attention. 

The diftindt varieties, then, of vowel-sounds 
in Englifh fpeech, are no lefs than eleven ; be- 
ing feven fimple vowels, and four proper diph- 
thongs. 

But befide thcfe varieties of found, there is a 
a variety arifing from difference of Time era- 
ployed in the enuntiation of the fame found. 

Six 

' Thefe founds of i and Ut have been reckoned among diph- 
thongs byWallis, one of the earlieft and the moft learned, and by 
Sheridao and Walker, among the moft eminent of'the later Eng- 
Ufli^grammarians. That they are traty diphthongal, muft, I thinki 
be obrions to any car fairly attending to them. 
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Six of the (even vowels of Englifli fptech havcy in 
fame fyilables a longer, in others a (hotter TimI; 
or, in the grammatical word, Quantity, ap- 
propriated to them. Nor is the difference fmall 
pr unimportant, but, on the contrary, (uch as to* 
give to each decidedly its own charadter^ fo that 
the diftindtion is of the eflence of the language. 
No Englifh voice fails to exprefs, no Eoglifli ear 
to perceive^ the difference between the long found, 
for inftance, of the fecond vowel, the middle ^, 
in father^ p^lfi^gi example^ and the fame found, 
fhort, as the cuftom of fpeech requires, m fathom^ 
pajhey ample. Were one ufed for the other, wc 
fhould rifk to mifunderfland the words y we fhould 
certainly condemn the pronuntiation* No col* 
loquial familiarity or hurry will fubftitute the 
fhort proportion of vowel-found for the long; 
nor will any folemnity of occafion warrant the 
ufe of the long proportion for the fhort. In 
Scottifh pronuntiation indeed, often^ the Exlg*^ 
lifh long vowels are fhort, and the fhort long; 
and this is not leafl among the caufes of difficulty, 
for fouthern Engliihmen, to underfland their own^ 
language in the pronuntiation of the- northern 
part of the iland. To fpeak Englifh properly, 
and to be intelligible, the eflablifhed proportions 
of the long and fhort vowels, whatever be the rate 
of delivefy, muft be obferved. In jufl delivery 
thofe proportions will be found as two to one, 
or as nearly fo as any menfuzRtton (a matter 

C which 
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or quantity, of a fyllable then depends principally 
upon its vowel ; but is moft readily afcertained, 
when the limits are marked by the ftroke of the 
organs which produces a conlbnant. For illuftra- 
tion therefore of the length of vowels, hitherto, 
fyllables have generally been chofen whofe vowel 
is followed by a confonant, either within the fame, 
or, which equally anfwers the purpofe, beginning 
a fucceeding fyllable. 

With fuch fyllables for examples, we have ftcn 
that, among the vowel-founds of Rnglilh fpeech,two 
meafures of time or quantity, ftrongly diftinguiflie(i 
from each other, are found among circumftances 
eflential to the language. Of the feven fimple 
vowel-founds, fix have, on fome occafions, a longer, 
6n others, a fhorter enuntiation, fo that the long is 
about double in time, or quantity, to the (hort : 
the feventh has the fliort only, and the four diph- 
thongs only the long quantity. 

Such fyllables then, wherever we find them, 
with fuch differences, obvious to the ear in ordinary 
Engli(h fpeech, as in the examples cited, will be 
commodious ftandards of quantity, by which to 
meafure the length of fyllables otherwife compofed. 
Our firft rule of quantity then may ftand thus ; 

A SYLLABLE WITH A SHORT VOWEL, FOLLOWED 
BY A SINGLE CONSONANT, HAS THE JUST MEA- 
SURE OF A SHORT syllable; as the firft: of 
fathom: a syllable with a long vowel fol- 

LOWEP BY A SINGLE CONSONANT HAS D0UBLJ5 

THH 
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THE TIME OF THE SHORT SYLLABLE, AND FILLS 
THE JUST MEASURE OF A LONG SYLLABLE ; Z5 

the firft oi father. 

If found be added to a given found, the time of 
utterance, or the quantity, muft ncceffarily be in- 
creafed. A fy liable, therefore, with a confonant be- 
fore as well as after its vowel, muft be longer than a 
fyllable compofed of the fame elements, with the 
omiflion of the firft confonant. Thus, if the fyl- 
lable or has the juft meafure of a (hort quantity, 
the fyllable for ftiould have more than the juft 
meafure of a (hort quantity. It is however not 
what may be difcovcred by analyfis and ftudied 
comparifon, but what is ftriking to a good ear, 
in the flow of fpeech, that make^ a difference 
eflfential to harmony. The time of a confonant, 
preceding a vowel within the fame fyllable, tha 
unqueftionably a particle of quantity, is too much 
<rf a point, to be taken into any account of rhyth- 
mical meafure in the flow of language, by the 
moft fcrupulous ear."* 

Not fo when two confonants meet. Of thefe 
each iliuft have its own adlion of the organs; 
which muft be cither feparated, or clofed, or 
both, for the diftinft: articulation of each. Thus 
an interval necelTarily has place, with a delay of 
cnuntiation, not minute, and evading obfervation, 

*> The claflical reader, who has given any attention to thefe 
matters, will recolle-dl the obfervation of Dionyfius of Halicar* 
f aflus on the words S^o(> /oJb(> r^o^o;. 

but 
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but laige and ftriking to the ear. Let the words 
banijh^ barotty venoms livingy body-y puni/b, be com- 
pared, with banter y barter ^ vender y lifting y bodkin^ 
pungent ; the firft fyllables in each fet are the fame, 
but the difference of time neceflarily employed by 
the voice, before it can give the fecond fyllable to 
the ear, is ftriking. The firft fyllables are not of 
themfelves long, in the fecond fet of examples 
more than in the firft fet ; but the two confonants 
requiring feparate articulation, the voice is necefla- 
rily delayed by the double operation ; and before 
the fecond fyllable can be heard, a time elapfes 
equal to what would be requifite for the pronun- 
tiation of a long vowel inftead of the (hort one, 
provided only a iii^le confonant followed. Let 
the words farther y lifting;, order y godly y ftdfomey be 
compared with/jM^r, leavingy author y gaudy yfoolifh, 
and the ear will not readily decide of the firft fyl- 
lables which. are the longer. Thofe of the former 
fet, of themfelves (hort, are made long, in the 
compofition of fpeech ; employing double time 
and therefore rhythmically long ; not by increafe of 

* vowel-found, but by duplication of confonant- 
found.^ 

It is obvious that if two confonants follow a 

long vowel, not an uncommon circumftance in Eng- 

lilh pronuntiation, as m alter^ needlefsy bolder, the 

9 The clallical reader may find. In the obfervation of this 
fimple differcDce, full explanation of fome paflages among^the 
antient writers, Cicero particularly, which appear to have puz- 
i^d foone of the mod learned among the moderns. 

7 meafuFC 
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meafuFe will be beyond the ftandard ofalong quan^ 
tity. But th<5 pr<^rtionate increafe is not the 
feme after a long vowel, as after a (hart vowel i the 
quantity is i^ot doubled, in the former as v% the 
latter cafe j and the difference has been fouadiuch 
as not to require, for rhythmical purpofcs, % new 
denomination of meafure. 

An exception, however, to the rule of doubled 
confonants will require notice : A liquid, follow* 
ing a mute, may be fo combined with it in pro- 
niuitiation as fcarcely to delay the voice more than 
a fingle confonant. In the words rep/y^ reprefs, thc^ 
the confonants p/ and pr, unconnedted with the 
firll fyllable, mix wholly with the fecond ; fo that 
the firft, having a (hort vowel, has a ihort quantity. 
But the voice, with the power of combining, has 
alfo the power of feparating them. In the pro- 
per names Ripley^ Mapley^ the p is pronounced with 
the firft fyllable,the /witjj the fecond; and through 
this feparation of the two confonants, the voice is 
neceflarily retarded, as in the pronuntiation of 
any other two confonants ; fo that, tho the vowel 
of the firft fylkble be (hort, the rhythmical meafure 
\$ long. 

More than one confonant cannot precede a vowr 
el within the fame fyllable, unlefs fo aiTorted that 
they may pafs rapidly over the tongue, as if by a 
£ngle effort. The confonant / is lingular in being 
capable of articulation before any other confonant, 
aad alone can be pronounced before two others * . 

Afy' 
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A fyllable whofe vowel is followed by a vowel, has, 
in Englifh fpeech, never more than the (hort quan- 
tity. Even of the diphthongs, the third only has 
neceflary exteafion of found fufficient, without the 
fupport of a following confonant, to make a long 
fyllable. Its fuperiority will be obvious to the ear 
in a comparifon of the words dial^ dual^ fewer ^ vow-^ 
ely royaly joyous : the firfl: fyllable of the two laft 
vords only is long. 

We have now, I thinic, gone through all the 
obfervation neceflary toward a general arrangement 
of the fyllables of Englifh fpeech, under the two 
* heads of fhort and long ; provided we avoid the 
■ error of fome very learned writers upon the fub-^ 
jeft, who have allowed the eye fo to impofe 
upon the ear, that they have eftimated the filent 
written chara6ter as a real fpoken element. To 
guard therefore againft fuch error, it may be pro- 
per to advert to fome peculiarities and irregular!- 
ties in our written reprcfentation of . language, 
which have not yet come under notice. 

We have fecn that two confonants, excepting 
often when the fecond is a liquid, make the fylla- 
ble, formed with the preceding vowel, long. But 
it muft be obferved that the iteration of a 
CONSONANT-CHARACTER, in EngHlh Orthography, 
generally indicates no addition, no alteration, of 
confonant-found. In the words manor and manmr^ 
very and merryy literal and littering^ conjider and 
Jorbidder, corrM and common^ liudy and ruddy^ the 

finglc 
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iingle and the doubled letters indicate exadtly the 
lame finglc found. 

Neverthelefs, the duplication is not idle. Its 
indications indeed are wide of all analogy in 6r« 
thography, and little confiftent even among them- 
felves ; but they are important. 

For, as a general rule, the duplication of a con- 
fonant-charaft'er indicates that the preceding vow- 
el is fliort. When we fee the words baron^ canon, 
venom, critic, colic, punijh^ it is from ufe only we 
know that the firft fyllables are all to be pronoun- 
ced (hort ; for analogy, fuch as our orthography 
poffeffes, would rather intimate the vowels, and of 
courfe the fyllables, to be long ; as mvary, caning, 
venal, vital, folar, puny, tuning. But the duplica- 
tion of the confonant-charafter marks the fliort 
found decifively for all verfed in Englifli fpelling ; 
as in barren, cannon, berry ^ bitter, follow, running. 

In dire6t contradiftion however to this rule, the 
duplication of the confonant-charadters l and s, 
fometimes indicates, as we have already obferved 
in treating of the alphabet, that the preceding 
vowel is long ; as in call, toll, pafs, falling, tojjingy 
crojing, amajftng. ^ 

It feems to have been the habit of deference to 
written language, and a comrantive difregard of the 
fpoken, that have led fome very learned Englifli 
writers to attribute the effedt of two confonant- 
founds to the Englifli pronuntiation of a doubled 
confonant-charadler. A very fmall acquaintance 

with 
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with Italian pronuntiation^ which always gives thtt 
double found for the doubled eharader, would 
iiave guarded againft the errpr*** But we have^ 
within our own language^ circumftances exa&ly 
coinciding with the Italian pradice^ and which, as 
exceptions^ will affift to illuflrate that general 
rule of our orthography, that a doubled confonant- 
charader is not pronounced as two, but as a lingle 
c tten 

The moft frequent exception to that rule is> 
where the {ame confonant-charader which ends one 
word, begins the next ; as in learned dulnefsy com^ 
mon noiiofts. Chardders fo iterated ;ire not pro* 
nounced, as in the middle of words, as one letter^ 
but each has its diftinft articulation. The differ- 
ence will be evident in a cotttparifonof the phra* 
Ic^ red deer, black cur, blatk cat^ (the c k indicat* 

ing no more found thafi 'cither letter alone) with 

J" 

the words redder and -bladdery and the family name 
Blacket. 
A fecond exception occurs wherever, in word^ 

^ The French orthography, gtncrally differing enough froiA 
ours, agrees with 1t in regard to the indication of doubled con-* 
fonants : * Un regie general, and qui ne foufFre point d'exccp'tU 

* on, c'efl que toiite fyllabe, qui finit par une confonne, fuivie 

* d*une autre, eft longuc; mail en Fran^ai?, au contrairc, Ic 

* redoublement de la confonne prcfque toujours avertit que U 

* fyllabe cf! breve.' The reafon of the rule is^ that, in French^ 
the fecond confonant- character is not pronounced, as in Italian^ 
but filent, as in Englifli, with the fame retroa£live indication 
for ihc.meafurtiif the preceding rowel as in Englilh. 

compounded 
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compounded with the negative particle urir, an n 
follows; as in' unnumberedy umecefary, unnamed. 
Each n is diftin&ly articulated (the words indeed 
would otherwife be fcarcely undcrflood) and the 
firfl fy liable of thofe words of courfe is long* Care-^ 
ful delivery will equally diilingui(h the two letters^ 
where words derived from the Latin have the 
negative particle tn followed by an n, and equally 
where /, or r, fubftituted for «, are followed by 
/ and r ; provided the affirmative word be alfo 
adopted into our language ; as in innumerable^ ilU'- 
ptimatey irrefolutey irrevocable^ in which the oppofi- 
tion is to be marked to numerable^ legitimate^ refa^ 
lutej revocable. But where the affirmative word 
has not been received into our language, and that 
which, in its original language, was of a negative 
fbrm^ indicates in ours fomething pofitive, without 
particular negation implied, as in innocent^ the reafon 
for the double confonant-foun^ not exifting, the 
praAice of pronuntiation for fuch words has yielded 
to the general bent of the language, and only a 
fingle confonant is fpoken. 

A thiid exception is found in feme few other 
words, as in w^a//y, formerly written wholely , 
which, were the iterated oharadter not iterated in 
pronuntiation, would be undiftinguifhable from 
the very different word ho/y\ 

Among thofe irregularities which our alphabet 
has Jn common with many others,^it happens that 
fome of our confooant-charafters reprcfent each 

two 
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two very different confonant-founds. Wherever 
then fuch a charafter is fo iterated as to indicate 
two different founds, there are really two different 
confonants, and the fyllable formed with the pre* 
ceding vowel will have a long quantity ; as in the 
words accent, accident , accede. 

On the contrary, where different charadlers, 
reprefenting the fame confonant-found, meet in 
one word, the indication is no other than if the 
more regular reprefentative of the found were 
doubled ; as in afcend^ defcendy afcertain. Sc being 
here pronounced as if yi were written, and a (ingle s 
only being articulated, the firft fyllable, of thofe 
words, having a fliort vowel, has a (hort quantity. 

Among the peculiarities of our orthography 
then it muft be obferved, that the charafters ng are 
often combined to reprefent a found differing from 
any reprefented by a fingle charafter, yet ftill not 
a double, but a fingle confonant-found j and never- 
thelefs thofe charafters alfo often meet, each bear- 
ing its diftihft found. In the former cafe, if the 
vowel preceding the two confonant-charadters be 
fhort, the fyllable formed 'with it will be fliort ; 
as in kangyjingy longy hanger , finger ^ longing. In the; 
latter cafe the fyllable formed with the preceding 
vowel muft be long, becaufe two confonants are 
ieparittely pronounced after it; 2is\n longer yfirongefiy 
anger J linger J hunger^ where the g has its hard found, 
and equally in avenger, engine, tinging, longitude^ 
pungent, where it has its fbft found. 

The 
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The combinations ch and sh, are reprefentatives 
of fingle confonant^foundS) which, ' as well as the 
fingie found of no, were our alphabet peifeA, 
(hoiild have their peculiar representative charac* 
ters. The combination tch is ia effed: double 
CH> and the combinations po and Dj, are in effedfc 
double foft G and double j. Like other doubled 
confonant-chara<5ters> they indicate generally that 
the preceding vowet is Hiort, and bear, no more 
than others, any doubled confonant-^Tund. Of 
courie the lyllable formed with the preceding 
vowel is generally (hort s as we find in mauiingf 
fatchely ddjeSihe, hed^es^ midges, abridging^ ^^P^gf 
cudgel ; whereas where the duplication is not founds 
as in the proper names Ajax and Rachel^ and the 
words regent y obliging^ cogent y the vowel, and of 
courfe the fyllable, with exceptions that may 
moftly be brought under rule, is long. 

Moft of the fyllables hitherto feleded for exam- 
ples of quantity have been fuch as are marked in 
pronuntiation by the mod diftinguilhing accent 
of the word- The reafon for this choice, together 
with the application of the rules to other fyllablei, 
will be more conveniently explained after we have 
adverted to the nature of accent and emphafis iiF 
£ngli{h fpeech. For the prefent our remarks 
upon quantity may be concluded here with fum« 
ming up its rules thus : 

I • Every fyllable with a long vowel or a^ph« 
thong, followed, whether within the Ikme» or ia 

£ the 
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the next fyllable, by a confonant, has a long quan- 
tity. 

2. Every {yllable with a fliort vowel, followed 
by the diflind articulation of two confonants, has 
a long quantity. 

3. Every fyllable with a ftiort vowel, followed 
by only one articulated confbnant, has only a (hort 
quantity. 

4. Every fyllable. with any vowel, or with the 
iirft, fecond, or fourth diphthong, followed by a 
vowel or diphthong, has only a (hort quantity ^ 
except in fome cafes where monofyllables are 
lengthened by the power^ hereafter to be noticed, 
of emphafis. 
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SECTION IV. 

Of Tones or Accents* and Emphafis In EaglUh Speech, and 
of their coonedloo . with the -Time or Quantity of Syl» 
labks. 

If I have been fortunate enough to lead my 
reader through all my detail of explanation thus 
far, not overwearied or difgufted, I (hall hope 
that much of the intricacy, whence hath arifen 
diiagreement among modern writers on the har- 
mony of langu^e and the mechanifm of verie, 
is unfolded for him, and that, the perplexity, 
likely to be the mod copious fource of difguft, 
being removed, the way is advantageoufly pre* 
pared for pixxreeding to a remainmg part of the 
fubjed, of much importance and of no little 
nicety, the tones of fpeech. 

That, in every fyllable, of every lai^uage, fomc 
TONE, ACCENT, or PITCH of the voice, muft ac- 
company articulation^ is as evidently of natui^ 
jieceflity« as that fomc portion of time muft be 
employed in iL 

It is abundantly obvious then, that in -the 
Englilh language, every word, not monofyllabical, 
has one fyllable always made eminent by a diftin- 
^iflbingtone, or accent. This fyllable is often 
called the accbntbd syllable, and its tone 
THB ACCENT, and the Other fyllables, in contra- 

fi a diilinAion> 
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diftinftion^ are called unaccented ; a mode of 
fpeaking which, if it have any occafional conveni- 
ency, may perhaps be allowed, provided it be al- 
ways remembered that the terms are fo ufed» by a 
licence of fpeech, to fignify the moire and the te& 
eminent accentuation > accent, or tone, being that» 
fome mode and degree of which muft always coex- 
Wl^ that is, muft always be amoi^ the impreffions 
Ihade by the voice upon the car, with every fylU- 
blc . uttered. 

Among forein modem languages, the general 
charader of the accentuation in the Italian, the 
Spanilh, and the modern Greek, is the fame 
as in the Englifti. In all thefe, and I believe 
1 might add the Portuguefe, the German, and 
Ihofe of the fame origin with the German, one 
fyllable of every two or more in one word» i^ 
made eminent by its tone. We are well aflurect 
that, fo far at leail, the accentuation of the antient 
Greek and Latin, which will come under more 
particular obfervation hereafter, agreed with that 
of thefe modern fpeeches. It may be important then 
to obferve, on account of the more extenfive fami«> 
liarity with the French than with any other forein 
fpeech, in our own country, and ftill much more 
throughout the reft of ncMrthern Europe, that the 
French language differs in this from all others of 
which I have any knowlege. The French gram- 
marians and critics univerfally hold that no fylla- 
ble 
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fole of any word in their language is intitled to 
any charadleriftical accent. A confequencc, obvi- 
ous to tbofe who have had any opportunity for 
obfervation, is, that the accentuation of all the 
Other European languages has peculim* difficul- 
ties for the French people. That of our own, 
in particular, little among the difficulties for an 
Italian learning our fpeech, is to a Frenchman^ 
after boyhood, unattainable. The French are« 
beyond all other foreiners, diftinguilhed among 
us by what is cojiimonly called, and properly 
enough, a forein accent/ 

What then are the cbarafteriftical qualities of 
that accent which gives eminence to one fyllabk 
in every polyfyllabical word of theEngli(h language, 
is a queition which will require confideration. On 
iirft view it may feem that the anfwer (hould be 
readily fuggefled by the ear : and it may appear 
ftrange that opinions very wide of one another hav9 
been held by very learned and able men, oi> a 
matter fo open to the obfervation of every day 
and almoft every moment. Still more ftrange 
however furely muft feem the quefticm. What is 
the difference between the accent, tone, pr pitch 
of the voice, ufed in uttering a fyllable, and th; 
quantity, or time employed in uttering it ? or are 
they not the fame thing? or if not abfolutely 

^ This is among fiibjeAi, which may occur for fiirther ex- 
plsoauoa on fulure opportunity« 

E 3 the 
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the fame thing, are they not fo blended and con- 
founded in the nature of modern ipeech, that to 
diftinguifli them i$ uo longer poflible ? Yet thefe 
are queftions which have agitated and difturbed 
the republic of letters for centuries. But upon 
juft inveftigation, it will be found that the parts 
concurring to conflitute that fmall, and, it might 
feem, fimple thing a fyllable, zvc fo many, fa 
different, fo minute, and fo implicated, that, 
when fairly exhibited, it may not perhaps ap^ 
pear wonderful if the critics and difputants have, 
fome, overlooked, and, others, avoided, the labor 
necelTary to iuch an analyfis, as alone could obviate 
miftake about them in their compound form. 

A fenfe of deficient comprehenfion of what 
remains to us from various antient writers of the 
higheft eflimation, concerning the harmony and 
the mechanifm of verfe in the Greek and Latin 
languages, has led many ^mong the modern learn- 
ed to fuppofe that the antients, and efpecially the 
Greeks, had organs of fpeech and hearing much 
more delicate and difcerning than men are now 
commonly endowed with* Fr^m th^ extant writ- 
ings of the antients however it may be gathered^ 
that their fuperiority has been lefs a gift of nature, 
than an acquifition of fludy and practice. In a 
.difcourfe on mufic by Plutarch, who wrote when 
the dodrine of the harmony of his language, cul- 
tivated for many centuries, was taught as a par(: 

of 
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of grammar, among the early bufineffes of educa- 
tion, we find the following paffage: * Three very 

* minute things,' he fays, • always neceiiarily 

* aflfeA the hearing at once, tone, time, and 

* SYLLABLB or LETTER.* (By fyllable or let- 
ter he means the articulation of the elements, 
confidered feparately from the tone and the time.) 
^ From the march of the tone the melody is dif^ 

* covered ; from that of the time, the cadence ; from 

* that of the letter or fyllable, the words. Always 

* proceeding together, their impulfe upon the ear 

* is iimuUaneous. But it is evident that thofe 

* whofe hearing is not clear and quick enough to 

* diftinguiOi them, fo as to have a feparate per- 
' ception of each, cannot poffibly follow them 
^ critically, and judge how far each is exprefled 
' ill or well/* • 

Yet all that contributes to perplexity in the 
ibund of fyllables, is not,, even in this paflage, 
unfolded. To make the analyfis cpmplete, of 
the thi-ec very minute things, mentioned by Plu- 
tarch, two muft be fubdivided. For, tho time 

' A*i» ya^ af«)r««*of r^i« fAa;^<r» f''«4 ret inwlorra ctfiM ik tiw 

T9« umrck XC^'O' i'^'^ ^vO/aov* in. ii Tii( nutrm y^eifAfACL n ovX^mCn* rl 
Xtyofunr^ *0/ao{? A v^Kii^ylwr* tf^M t1i» t«c tti&iattf^ Imf^^eip 
awetytimw wouiSteu* AA^ /*«» naicirro f AN^iv, irt wn iyJl(;i^iT«pi, 

•vbfr JUM r) it,n. Plttt. de Mafica, p, i X44« ed, Paris. 1624. 

B4 -^ admits 
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admits no variety but of length, tones may differ 
either in pitch, or in force, and syllablis, in 
all the ways in which elements may be con^bined 
to form them. In every fyllable therefore at onco 
are offered to the ear, for its perception and judge-r 
ment, the quantity of time, the pitch of tone, and 
the force of tone, together with the articulation of* 
the elements, which^ laft is ever and infinitely vary- 
ing^ Now for the ear to feparate all thefe things,^ 
which imprefs it always together, fo that the mind 
may form tk diflinft judgement of each, will ob-i 
viouily require fome attention. 

To proceed then with the confideration o( the 
firft of Plutarch's three things. Tone, or Accent, 
The fuperior force of utterance, and confequent 
loudnefs, by which one fylUble of two or more 
in one word, in Englifli, and the other modern 
jpluropeah languages, French excepted,* is made 
eminent, can efcape*no ear pra^ifed in thofe laoN 
guageSf The greater part of Englifh writers, on 
the fubjeft, have confidered the eminent fyllable 
in Engli(h fpeech as principally diftinguiftied by 
acutenefs of tone. But fome have held this to be 
% prejudice of learning, accuilomed to defer to 
Greek ^d Latin authori^j the diftinguilhing 

* It i$ not meimt thaX bq fyllable, in Fmch polyfyllabical 
worcU, is ever* in proper French prqnuntiation, made eminent 
by force of utterance $ but only that no one fylbble is, in 
French, as in the other European languages, fcj^larly and con* 
#antly intitled tp fuch pre^minencp. 

accent 
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accent of Englifti fpeech toeing chaniderized by 
loudnefs only. The quellion is not unimpor* 
tant, at lead to the juft reputation of the Ian* 
guage ; for tho variation of force in (peech might 
fuffice for expreflion, which however may be doubt* 
ed, yet variation of tone is eflential toward adding 
the grace of melody. 

To decide this queflion> as the ear only can 
be the judge, not only we muft di{jni(s 'pre* 
judice, but it will be advantageous to relieve the 
ear, as £ir as may be, from whatever, in experi* 
ment, may perplex it. In a polyfyllabical word, 
each fyllable of which is compofed of difiexent 
elements, and efpecially if with different vowels^ 
fome neceflarily to be fpoken with an opener, and 
fome with a clofer mouth, the ear is liable to be 
difturbed in its judgement of the tone, or pitch of 
the voice, by the varieties in the articulation of 
the dements. For eafy and fure decifion there- 
fore, a word (hould be found, or, in the want of 
fuch, feigned, compofed of fyllables, fuch as are 
commonly ufcd in what is called humming a tune, 
without variety of vowel-found. Let then the 
fecond vowel of'oiur catalogue, the middle a, be 
taken, with any confonant after it, to form a fyl- 
Jable, and let it be repeated thrice, to form a 
triflyllabical word, as alalal. Let this be 
ipoken as an £ngli(h word, with the flrong accent 
pn either fyllable, or, on each, in repeating the 
word^ and, no change of iuticulation difturbing 

the 
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the car, if will be abundantly evident that, with or- 
dinary EngliQi pronuntiation, the strengthened 
SYLLABLE has always the acitter tone, or, in 
mufical phrafe, the higher note. 

But tho this is fo in proper Englifh pronuntia- 
tion,it IS not fo in all pronuntiation of the Englifh 
language; and the exceptions will illuftrate the 
rule. . It is the ftriking peculiarity of the ScottiQi 
dialeft of the Englifh language, unknown, as far 
as I have had opportunity to obferve, in any 
dialeft of any other language, that the diftinguiftw 
ing accent of its words is a proper grave; a lowet 
note than is given to any other fyllable of the 
word. In that dialeft, if the penultimate be the 
ftrengthencd fyllable, the concludiiig fyllable rifcs 
in tone confiderably, fo thht the word ends with 
fomething approaching to a fqueak. To thofc 
who, themfelves fpeaking proper Englifh, have had 
opportunity to obferve the Lowland Scottilh pro- 
nuntiation, this ftrong peculiarity cannot f^il to 
have been flrlking. 

The difference, indeed, of the accentuation of 
the f olite Englifh, and of all the fouthern pro* 
vincial Englifh, from that of the Scottifh, with 
which the northern Englifh, to a great extent, is 
congenial, requires no nice ear, or clofe obferva- 
lion to difcern. It is, on the contrary, fo wide, 
that almofl any voice may take a mean between 
the two, through which the nature of each may 
be flill more flrongly illuflrated. After pro- 
nouncing 
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nouncing cither the fi&itious, or any real word, 

with the Englifli and Scottifh accentuation fuc« 

ceffively, the fame word may be fpoken without 

any variation of note, or pitch of the voice, but 

with one fyllable of the three, for example the 

fecond, ftrengthened and made louder than the 

others. Such pronuntiation will be a kind of 

half animated droning, deftitute equally of the 

Engliih and of the Scottilh charafter, and wide 

of all probable character of real language ;- like 

the (bund of ti pipe, varied by flronger and weaker 

inflation, without any alteration of ftop. Such 

monotony may have been obferved among children 

learning to read; more tolerable than the com* 

pleter monotony, alfo to be heard among Igarners, 

where no variation is made even of loudnefs, 

but dill utterly unfatisfadtory in reading, and, ia 

Ipeaking, never heard. 

The account given by one of the earlieft 
and mod learned writers on Englifli grammar^ 
Doftor John Wallis, of the aftions of the organs, 
which feverally produce loudnefs of found ind 
variation of tone in the human voice, may here 
deferve notice. ' The breath,- he fays, ' which 

* is as the material of fpeech, paffes by the throat j 

* and from its various coUifion with the parts 
' about the mouth, arifes all the variety of founds 

* of the voice, both in tofte and in articulation. 

* Of this variety, however, nothing is produced 
^ by the lungs ; which operate only to the extru- 

* lion 
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fion of the breath with greater or lefs force i 
whence, other things equal, the voice becomes 
louder or fofter; the lungs having, in fpeecb, 
precifely the efFed of the bellows in an organ* 

* The variety of tones, higher and lower, i$ 
produced, in fome degree, by the trachea^ or 
pipe, but more by the larynx, or knot of th^ 
throat. Where the pipe is narrower, the found 
will be (harper ; where wider, it will be deeper; 
and thence the different pitch of voice of dUV 
ferent perfons, and of the fame perfon at different 
ages. But the feat of all the mufical modula* 
tion of the voice is in the larynx, adapted to 
inlarge or leffen the upper aperture of the throat, 
and Jo to make the tone of the fan^e voice 
fliarper or deeper. 

• From different affedion of the fame parts, 
arifes the difference of whifpering and fpeaking* 
out. With greater force of utterance, the ten* 

m 

fion of the trachea and larynx becomes greater* 
at the fan:ve time that the concirffion from the 
lungs is greater, whence arifes the vibration 
which produces open fpeech. With fmaller 
force of breath, and lefs tenfion of part^, the 
articulation paffes in a whifper/ 
Wallis wrote in L^atin, which I have endea^ 
voured to tranilate here with fcrupulous exadnefs« 
His obfervations will have the m9re authority, 
bccaufe he was much vcrfed in experimental phi- 
lofopby. But any perfon^ making experiment 

with 
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with his own voice, will be more readily fenfiblc of 
the operation of the tongue, jaws and lips, than df 
what paflcs fo far within the mouth as the larynx; 
and it will be obvious that, in the utterance of 
deep tones, the found fcems to iffue from the 
throat, pafling through a hollow mouth, with the 
tqngue kept down ; but that, in the utterance of 
high, or (harp tones, the hollow of the mouth i$ 
confiderably leffened,by the railing of the tongue, 
and the found fecnis produced between the tongue 
and the palate : in the higheft tones the roof of 
. the mouth is mod affefted by the ftroke. of the 
voice, which fecms ewn to approach the nofe.' 

Now if any polyfyllable be fpoken monotonoufly, 
ftrengthening only one fyllable, our fiftitious word 
in preference for example, the more forcible ex- 
truiion of the breath, in fpeaking the iouder fyl- 
Jable, will be felt only as producing a {Ironger 
vibration in the fame parts in which the utterance 
of the other fyllables produced a weaker. But 
fuch monotonous pronuntiation will moft e\4dently 

* In a learned and Ingenious, and generally very judicious, 
Ktde treatiie* on the Art of delivering written language, {m]S> 
lifhed by Dodfley in the year 1775* ^^ author unnamed, it h 
contended that the pitch of the voice is in no degree modu« 
hted in the mouth; the apertiire being fuppofed too lar^, 
in comparifon with that of the throat, to have any other than 
the tfkSt of the bell of a wind-inftniment. It appears to me 
that the power of the tongue to vary the hoUow of the mouth, 
Iwi not been Ifaere fufficicntly confidered« 

not 
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not be properly EngliQi. To produce the proper 
Englifh intonation, the tongue mufl be raifed in 
pronouncing the ftrengthened fyllable ; the vibra- 
tion will be felt more about the palate, and the 
tone will be acuter ; it will be a higher note. To 
produce the Scottifli intonation, on the contrary, 
the tongue, in uttering the fame fyllable, mufl 
be. lowered ; the concuflion will operate nearer the 
larynx, and the tone will be graver than that of 
the other, fyllables j it will be a lower note. 

But to give eminence to any accent, a ftrengthened 
enuntiation is neceiTary. It is force of utterance 
that gives eminence equally to the acute in Englifh 
pronuntiation, and to the grave in Scottifh. 

Thus I truft it has been ftiown that the emi- 
nent accent of words, in Englifti fpeech, with 
fuperior force, has alfo, by the indifpenfable law 
of that fpeech, a higher tone, and is, what it has 
been moft commonly called, an acute accent. 
Without variety of tone, or, in mufical phrafe, 
without various notes, tho there might be rhyth- 
mus and meafure, there could be no melody in 
fpeech. I have therefore been anxious to fhow 
the exiftence of fuch variety in Englifti fpeech, 
by argument and example, tho perhaps for moft 
readers fuperfluous. To reduce the prafticc 
to their theory, the theory of but few indeed, 
but of fome whom I refped, who have held 
the ennnent accent of Englifh words to derive its 

charai^cr 
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cbarader from force of utterance only,/ would be 
infinitely injurious to the language. 

But it will be obvious to all acquainted with 
Englifh fpeech, that the longer polyfyllables have 
more than one diftinguiftiing accent. One indeed is 
always predominant ; fupcrior in force, higher la 
tone : it is properly called, by way of eminence, the 
acute accent, or even limply the accent. By its 
fituation in the word, the fituation and the com- 
parative eminence of inferior accents is direded. 
In trisyllables, if the middle fyllable be acutcd, 
neither of the others has a diflinguiflied charader : 
they will be equally grave, or what is often called 
unaccented. But if the firft have the acute, the 
third will be more diilinguifhed by accent than 
the fecond ; it will be louder and (harper ; as in 
intrgy^ cin^dent. If the laft have the acute, the 
firft will be more diftinguilhed by accent than the 
fecond ; as in refughy cbnfidint. In both cafes the 
middle fyllable will have the loweft tone, as well 
as the leaft forcible tone. In wprds of four fyl- 
lables there will ftill be but two of diftinguiihed 
accent, as otherwife two acutes would meet in 
one word; which the genius of Engliih pro- 
nuntiation refufes. Under this reftriftion, words 
of five fyllables may have three, or only two dit- 
iinguiihing accents, and words of multiplied fyl- 
Jables more in proportion. 

But we have not yet gone through the whole 

(Complication 
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complication of circuinftances in fpeech, whence, 
through want," apparently, of fufficient patience 
in anilyfis, controverfy hath arifen* Emphasis 
remains to be confidered ; a matter of great im- 
portance to the harmony of language as well as 
to the import ; intimately implicated always with 
accent, and, in Englilh fpeech, fometimes with 
quantity. 

The word emphasis, etymologically confidered, 
means showing, pointing-out for observa- 
TiON* As applied to fpeech, it means marking 
by the voice any word in a phrafe or fentence as 
more important than the reft.- 

The purpofe of Emphafis may be effefted jn 
feveral ways ; by increafe of force, by variation of 
tone, by extenSonof time in enuntiation, or by any 
two or all of thefe together. In the firft wa} Em- 
phafis operates by fimple vociferation ; in the fecond, 
by Accent ; in the third, by Quantity. » . 

The offices of Emphafis and of Accent have 
a near analog)^ ; that of the former being to marie 
for notice, and raife to eftiinence, words in (cn- 
tenccs, that of the latter,fyllables in words. Their 
purpofes" being thus analagous, fimilar means 
I'crve in a great degree for each, but they have 
very material differences. Accent is allotted to 
its fyllable by law of cuftom only, without rule 
of reafon ; a|id there remains immoveablfs : Em- 
phafis, fubject to no controul of cuftom, but 
always obedient to reafon^ may change its place, 
a nirith 
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Xfiith the fpeaker's meaning, through all the words 
of a fentence. Wherever it alights, it combines 
itfelf with the eminent accent of the word ; com- 
monly adding to its force> often altering its tone, 
never removing it from its place, and only fome- 
times, where fome oppofition is to be marked 
within the word, holding any very ftriking con- 
nection with any other fyllable. 

The operation of emphafis by quantity has place 
principally in monofyllables ending with vowels ; 
and even there it is, in Englilh fpeech, always 
combined with operation by accent. Monofyl- 
lables obvioully can neither require nor admit dif- 
tinftion of accent within thcmfelves. They re- 
ceive therefore, according to their greater or left 
occafional irtiportance among other words, precifely 
fuch accent only as emphafis afSgns them. When 
monofyllables ending with a vowel require emphafis, 
cxtenfion of quantity is commonly added to height 
of tone and force of utterance, for increafe o^ 
efFeft. Thus the pronouns, and fome other fami- 
liar words, as he^Jhe^ me, we^you^ do,fo^ are acuted 
and long, or grave and fhort, as emphafis may, 
for the occafion, demand. 

Extenfion of quantity has fometimes place in 
polyfyllables, for the purpofe of emphafis ; in few 
inftances however only, and under particular cir- 
cumftances, which evade rule, but may be illilf* 
ttated by familiar examples. If one, fimply com- 
manding another^ fays go direSlyy he fpeaks the 

F firft 
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firft fyllable of direSlly with a grave accent and sr 
fhort quantity ; expreffing the / by the fourth 
jQiort vowel-found, which is reprefented by i m 
the 'firft fyllables of direSl and divide^ by e in the 

m 

firft fyllables of deteH and deride. But if, impa* 
tient of delay, he would urge hafte, he will add 
emphafis to the word direSllyy by fubftituting, in 
the firft fyllable, for the fhort found of the fourth 
vowel, the found of the firft diphthong, which 
will give the fyllable a long quantity j the pre- 
dominating accent being ftill preferved to its proper 
fyllable, the fecond, tho a change of tone infues 
both in the firft and fecond. 

Such extenfioii of the quantity of a vowel, for 
emphafis, can have place only where a vowel ends 
. the fyllable ; and there but in few inftances, ex- 
cept at the end of a word, and efpecially in mono- 
fyllables, where, as already obferved, it is familiar* 
It win be obvious to the Englilh reader that no 
purpofe of emphafis would warrant the extenfion 
of the firft fyllable of divifion or denial. 

But there are cafes in which, tho extenfion of 
the VOWEL is utterly forbidden, -the syllable 
may be lengthened for the purpofe of emphafis, 
by addition of confonant-found. If we fay g& 
immediately^ we ordinarily fpeak the firft fyllable 
of immediately ftiort, giving to the / the fourth 
(hoFt vowel-found, and articulating only one m. 
If we want to give more force to our expreffioo^ 
we cannot lengthen the vowel^ either by adopting 

thr 
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the diphthbngal found, as in direHly^ or by pro* 
trading the fimple vowel-found; the cuftoni of 
Ipeaking fb forbids, that the effeft, tho carry- 
ing the chara&er of emphafis fo far as to point out 
for notice^ would excite notice only for ridicule. 
But perfeftly within the licence which the cuftom 
of (peaking makes respeftable^ we may dwell upon 
the firil m ; and then, articulating the fecond dif- 
tinftly, as a fcpirate element, we give a long 
quantity to the firft fy 11 able of immediately^ by 
fuch duplication of confonant-found, as efTedtually 
as to that of dire£lly by lengthening the 
vowel* 

All variations of the voice^ indicating affirma- 
tion, intenogation, admiration, furprize, indigna* 
tion, complaint j or any other intention or affedtion 
of the mind, are modes of emphafis, or pointing 
out ; operating , either by accent, or quantity, or 
both, and therefore never indifferent to the har« 
inony^ 

Forexamples of QUANTITY, hitherto, acvted 
SYLLABLES have been generally offered; except 
in the two laft inftances, where acuted fyllables 
1voul4 not have ferved. The reafon in both cafes 
is the famci The cuilom of Engliih fpeech is 
fingularly jealous of the quantity^ of acuted fyl- 
lables. It will neither allow the (hort vowel of 
an acuted fyllable to be extended, as we have 
qbierved it 4)ermitting in the grave fyllable, the 
£rft of direSlly^ nor the confonant found to be 

> % doubled^ 
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doubled, as in the firfl of immediately : at no rattf 
will it allow an acuted fyllable to be contra<5ted. 
Wherever the acute fallsi the quantity of the 
fyllable is decided for long or fliort 5 no acuted 
fyllable is of doubtful quantity, 
. But, for GiRAV£ SYLLABLES, the cuftom is not 
fo exaft. The vowels of grave fyllables are fel- 
dom decidedly long : in the rapid delivefy of col- 
loquial intercourfe> alnioft all are generally fliort. 
But folemn elocution will often giv6 them lengthy 
where not followed by a corlfonant within the 
fyllable ; and for the purpofe of emphafis, as we 
have feen, a fliort fyllable may fometimes become 
long. Otherwife the rules of quantity are the 
fame for grave as for acuted fyllables. A long 
Towel, if fupported by a following confonant, will 
make a long fyllable, with a grave, equally as with 
an acute accent; and two confonants, diftinftly 
articulated, tho the preceding vowel be fliort» 
whether the accent be atute or grave, will make 
the fyllable formed with that vowel, long. 

The PLACE of the EMINENT ACCENT inwordsis 
decided, for every language, by its own rules. For 
the Latin, as we learn from the higheft authority,^ 
thofe rules were very few and fimple; for the 
Greek more various. The accentuation of Eng- 
lifli fpeech has its laws, of which Johnfon, in his 
grammar prefixed to his Dictionary, has given a 

colle<ftion» 

^ QjiintiL de or» 
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jcoikftion, yet it has whji them much irregularity. 
The moft methodical and completed view of its 
rules and its anomalies, yet publi(hed> is in Nares's 
.Orthoepy* apparently a juvenile work, yet of 
great merit, and to which the author's revifion, in 
maturer years, might give very high value. 

The ACCENTUATION fcems to be among the 
ciTCumftances of language Je^ft liable to change/ 
"When new words indeed are introduced from 
another language, the accentuation of thofe words 
may be for fome tim^ uncertain. Thus, in Chau- 
cer's time, words from the French^ ending in 
cur, as honour^ favour, admitted the acute on 
the laft, where the convenience of riming poets 
would have fixed it ; but the genius of Englifh 
fpeech has long fince given it irremoveably 
to the penultimate* Thus alio Spenfer pro* 
jiounced tnelincholy^ with the acute on the ante* 
penultimate, while Milton gave the acute to the 
firft fy liable, where it remains eftabliflied. An 
afie£tx^ion of forein idiom has of late years gone 
far toward abolifhing the proper Englilh pro- 
ntmtiation c£ the word inviron, which had been 
an Englifh word at lea& from Shakefpear's age, 
and fubftituting a French pronuntiation for it, 
with curious abfurdity, adds the Engliih fign of 
the plural, the x, which French pronuntiation 
abhors. But inftances of fuch violent and power- 
ful depravity in the fafliion of fpeech are rare. 
Neverthelefs for the abundance of exceptions to 

F 3 .rules 
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rules in Englifii fpecch, all modern compilers of 
diAionaries, juftly weighing the importance of a 
proper accentuation, have thought it necefiary to 
mark, in every word, the place of the emifient 
accent. ^. 

' In fome late publicatipns« we find the niar||L of the acute 
• accent applied to mdicatei qot an accents but the articulatiou 
only of a final e» By this (no reafonable imitation of the 
Ftench, who, ackn»w}egin£ no accent in their language, ufe 
the fign of the acute to diftinguifli what they caQ their maf- 
cullne €>) the writers, or perhaps rather the printers, bare been 
ufing their ability, which however it nuiy be hoped is not very 
rreaty to add moil inconveniently to the exifUng cqnfufion and 
uncertainties of Englifli orthography. 
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SECTION y. 



Of Rhythm u« or CaobVcb* 



H A V I N c obferved what are the varieties of found 
in Englilh fpeech, produced by articulation, and 
how reprcfented in Englifti orthography, what the 
proportionate meafures, or quantities of time re- 
quired for a juft delivery of Engliflx fyllables, and 
how far alfo indicated by orthography, and what 
the tones by which fpeech has the grace of me- 
lody and ene^ of expreffion, we ihould be pof* 
feffed of all neceflary preparation for the inquiry. 
What is the rhythmus A-cadence of Englifh fpeech, 
the foundation of order in the diftribution of ar- 
ticulate founds, through the good or ill manage- 
ment of which the flow of profe is pleafing or of- 
fenfive, and whereon reds the whole mechanifm of 
verfe* 

Among the antient writers, from whom anything 
remains on the fubjedt, we find mufical and poeti- 
cal harmony univerfally confidered as holding the 
moft intimate connection, as being fundamentally 
the fame thing. * The doArine of the harmony 

* of language, even of profe,* fays one of the 
ableft and moft elegant of the . Grecian critics, 

* belongs to the fcience of mufic ;* and, accord- 
ing to the chief of the Roman, ^ Grammar can- 

F 4 .* not 
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* not be complete without mufic, as it muft treat 

* of rhythmus and meafures.' ^ If then modern 
writers^ and writers of great ability and great 
learnings have been univerfally unfatisfaftory in' 
treating of thofe fubjedts, if the moft learned have 
(howh themfelves evidently at a lofs to underftand 
much of what remains from the antients upon 
them, it appears tome to have been owing, in fome 
perhaps to a total ignorance of mufic, but, in all, 
to a failure of duly confidering the neceflary ancj 
intimate connexion of /mufic with poetry, and 
the identity of poetical and mufical meafures. 
For the texture of mufical cadence, we find, is 
readily comprehended by all of moderately accu- 
rate organs, who give it any attention. The dif- 
ficulties of poetical cadence, feem to arife moftly 
from the perplexities of articulation, in the various 
combinations of elementary founds in fyllables. 
To begin therefore with confidering the nature 
and differences of cadences in mufic, and then 
proceed to obferve the analogy which the cadences 
of poetry bear to them, will be found, I think, the 

ready, 

^ Mwerinn ya^ r); tjy Kxt ii ruv «'oX»T>xa;v hoy on i9nr^/«f)* Dion* 

HaL dc &t\Ji€t. or. f. 1 1 . Turn me citra mttficen grammatice po- 
led e^Te perfe6ta, cum ei de rhythmis metrifque dicendum fit. 
Quintil. InfL or. 1. i.e. 4. The intimacy of the original con- 
nexion of mufic and poetry, whence the word Moi/cr»Jtii defcribed 
both, will jcome under confideration in the fequel. In the 
paifage above cited from Dionyfius, the meaning of that word, 
as Dr. Fofier, in his Eday on Accent .and Quantity, has well 
«b&rved, is limited to mufic by the context. 
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ready, tho, among the moderns, yet untroddea^ 
way, to a juft perception of the principles of the 
harmony of language, and of the mechanifm of 
verfe. For this the reader muft be prepared with 
fome knowlege of mufic, without which indeed 
to (peak intelligibly to him of the principles of 
harmony in fpeech, can hardly be poffible* But 
a. very fmall amount of mufical knowlege, the 
meer rudiments of mufical grammar may fufficc. 
To avoid fuperfluous detail therefore, it may per- 
haps be allowed me to fuppofe information fo 
commonly poffeffed, and fo eafy for any to ac- 
quire. 

The cadences of that mufic which is now cul- 
tivated throughout Europe, are familiarly known, 
to all acquainted with its firfl rudiments, by the 
names of common time and triple time: they 
are in a degree known, even to thofe wholly un- 
inftrudted j for there are few who, from the praAice 
of hearing alone, do not readily perceive the dif- 
ference between the cadence of a march and the 
cadence of a minuet^ the only kinds of mufical 
cadences effentially different ; under which . all 
other varieties, and thofe but few, are comprized. 

In the modern notation of mufic, the genus and 
fpecies of the cadence, common time, with its 
varieties, and triple time with its varieties, are 
always indicated by their appropriate marks at 
the beginning of the flrain. Moreover, the limits df 
every cadence are diflinguilhcd, by flrokes,' called 

BARS; 
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bars; a term which, by an ordinary, yet^inconve* 
nient, licence for inaccuracy in language, is alfo 
employed to fignify what is included between thofe 
ftrokes, namely the notes altogether conftituting 
the cadence. 

Common time is exhibited, in its limpleft form 
by two notes of equal length; triple time by 
three notes of equal length. But in a feries of 
notes,, all of equal length, their time alone cannot 
mark any cadence; for fuch a feries can imprefs the 
ear only as a repetition of fingle notes. To mark 
cadence by meafure of time alone, there muft be 
contraft of quantities of time, longer notes and 
ihorter, fo differing that their proportions may be 
obvious to the ear. If then, of two equal notes, 
conftituting a bar or cadence of conunon time, 
one be divided, and a ferics^be compofed of notes fo 
combined, namely one longer and two fliorter, or 
two (horter and one longer alternately, the longer 
equal in time to the two (horter, the ear cannot 
befitate about the charafter of the cadence ; com- 
mon time will be decidedly indicated. So alfo if, 
of three equal notes conftituting a bar or cadenc© 
of triple time, two be blended, fo that the feries 
be compofed of notes alternately (horter and longer, 
or longer and (horter, the longer double in time 
to the (horter, triple time will be clearly marked. 
This, which we are fully aflTured was the principle 
of the mechanifm of Greek and Latin verfification, 
feems with fufircient certainty, alfo to have been 

the 
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%}\Q principle of the Greek mufical cadences, which 
would therefore be fundanaentally the fame as the 
inodern. 

But, without variation in the time of notes, 
charafter of cadence may be indicated through 
means of an affifting power, the regular return of 
^mething emphatical in tone. Modem mufic, 
at leaft the very modern,' conftantly ufes the in* 
ftrumentality of tone for the purpofc; and is jiot 
confined to a fingle method of applj^ing it. With 
the voice, and with inftruments capable, like 
voice, of ready 'Variation in loudnefs and in man* 
neir of-' found, the beginning of every bar is com- 
monly diftinguiflied by an emphatical note, fome- 
times called, by writers on mufic, the ACCENTEn 
KOTE. The cadence is thus, efpecially in mufic tp 
accompany dancing, often very ftrongly marked' 
With inftruments like the liarpfichord, incapable of 
variety in the manner of producing found, and in- 
capable or unreadily Capable of variety in loiidnefsj 
affiftance is derived from an under part or bafe. 
If the bafs have a (hort and a long note alternately^ 
it will mark the charadter of triple time very et 
feftually for an accompanying upper part com- 
pofed of equal notes ^ and if the bafs have a long 
and two fhort notes alternately, it will mark com- 
mon time for an accompanying upper part of 
equal notes. If the bafs have only one note in 
every bar, and that ftruck with the firft note of 
Jh§ upper part, whether in triple or common time, 

then 
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then it will have the efFedt of giving ilrong cm^ 
. phaiis to the firit note of the bar, and fo mark 
the cadence powerfully. Nor is the advantage 
Ihiall which modern mufic draws from thefe me* 
thods of marking cadence ; not only as a feries of 
equal notes in the principal air may thus have 
charadler of time clearly indicated, but further as, 
in a feries of notes fo varied in length, or fo mi* 
nutely fubdivided, as to bewilder the unaffifted 
ear, the regular return of the emphatical note fuf- 
fices to keep the charader of the cadence clearly 
ei^hibited. Hence then arifes opportunity both. 
for more fimplicity in mufic, and for more variety, 
than if the cadence were marked by quantity, or 
meafure of time, alone. 

We have obferved that a feries of equal notes 
can, by their time alone, mark no cadence. A 
. iingle note therefore, extended through the time 
of a bar, cannot originally excite the idea of any 
cadence. It wants that character, arifing frora 
obvious proportion of parts, which may inable the 
car to diftinguifh it from other meafure of tinfie. 
Yet, though incapable of originally exciting the 
idea of any cadence, yet, occafionally intervening^ 
and not too often repeated, among more charac- 
teriftical meafures, it may carry on the idea of a 
meafure previoufly indicated. But, in any feries 
of equal notes, the regular return of emphafis 
will mark the charafter of time veiy decidedly. 
If it occurs on every other note, common time 

will 
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will be indicated; if on every third, triple time; 
if on every fourth, common time will be marked 
again ^ it will be a kind of double common time. 
Five notes of equal length, however -affifted by 
emphafis, will be a meafure not readily diftin- 
guifiied by the ear in the flow of mufic : its pro- 
portions are too little obvious : in modern mufic 
therefore it is unknown. But the meafure of fix 
equal notes, aflifted by the indication of emphafis, 
will be fufficiently obvious, as a duplication of 
triple time. If five notes are a combination per- 
plexing to the ear, /even will be ftill more fo, and 
eight can be but a reduplication of common time. 
Of minuter divifions, ordinary in modern mufic, 
t)ur purpofe will not require any notice here. 

The fundamental varieties of cadencd in mufic 
being then no more than the two fo generally and 
familiarly known by the names of common time 
and triple time, we may proceed to obferve what 
there is in language, that may bear any analogy to 
th<^e miifical cadences. It will be obvious to all, 
in any degree accuftomed to obferve language in 
connexion with mufic, how faftidioufly Englifli 
cars require the coincidence of the mufical accent 
with the orthoepical, of the firft or emphatical note 
of the bar with the acute or ftrong accent of a juft 
pronuntiation. Even the moll unlearned will take 
offence where this coincidence fails. Hence it is 
that foreiners, the ableft muficians, rarely fucceed 
in fetting Englifli .words to mufic. Handel, 

tho 
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tho altogether wonderfully fuccefsful, has jrf 
fome inftances (hown himfelf deficient in Englilh 
accentuation^ whereas hardly the loweft Englifh 
compofers fail of producing the juft accordance 
between the mufical'and the orthoepical accents. 

But, in regard to any agreement between mufi-^ 
cal times and fyllabical quantities, a general indif- 
ference is obvious. Here and there, indeed* we 
may difcover, if we look for it, among the works 
of the beft Englifli compofers, what indicates 
fome feeling of quantity in fpcech ; but, in general, 
neither in the habits and prejudices of Englifh ears 
(and full as little in . thofe of any other modern 
European people) nor in the praftice of the beft 
mufical compofers^ is there any appearance of foli<« 
citude about it. Long fyllables are continually 
fet to (hort notes^ and Ihort fyllables receive double^ 
triple, any length of time, if not with perfedt fatiC- 
fa&ion to a difcecning dkr, attending not to tha 
mufic alone, but to the meaning of the fong^ yet 
. without anything like the difgull fo ready and (6 
univerfal, from offence to the orthoepical accent 
tuation. 

If muHc, fome wild kind of mufic, originated 
earlier, as Lucretius imagined, from the fong of birds^ 
yet a regular mufic, fuch as alone we fhould now 
call mufic, feems to have had one birth with poetry^ 
The oldefl literary compofitions, among all nations^ 
are found to be fongs, in which a meafured flour 
of language has beea accompanied by a fimilarl/ 
. *^ meafured 
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faeafured mufical melody. Profe is adverfe to 
connedlion with mufic. Every cadence and 
meafure> indeed, of which language is capable, will 
occur in profe; but that regular arrangement of 
cadences, which, in poetry cannot be for a moment 
difpenfed with, in profe is^ no fooner perceived thai^ 
it ofiends. If, in modern times, profe has fome- 
times been fuccefsfully fet to mufic, by Handel 
with the higheft fuccefs, it has been through in- 
genious ufe of the modem licence to aflign any 
length of note, and any number of notes, to any 
fyllable. Thus the modern x:ompofer has been 
inabled to bring the orthoepical accents of the loofc 
order of profe to that exaft coincidence with the 
meafured arrangement of the emphatical notes g( 
mufic, which, beyond all things, in the connexion 
of language with mufic, the modern ear requires. 
But thus profe has no longer the flow of profe. It 
acquires, through this forced connexion with mu« 
fie, the meafured ftep of verfe. Recited in fuch 
regularly meafured time, with the tones of language 
only, it would not be borne; whereas, on the other 
hand, that freedom from all ftriking formality of 
arrangement, which, in the delivery of profe the ear 
&ftidiouiIy demands, is diredly repugnant to any 
alliance with mufic. 

According to Grecian tradition, the regularity 
of ftroke by which two or three finiths, beating on 
one anvil, with hammers of different fizes, avoid 
interference, and produce regular returns of varying 

founds. 
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founds, gave the firft idea of cadence. But the 
human voice, and equally a pipe or flute, fup- 
pofed the earliefl mufical inftrument, would be 
obferved to have great advantage, by their power of 
holding tones, not only over the hammers, but over 
thofe ftringed inftruments, of very early invention 
alfo, whofe found is produced by a ftroke. The 
fyllables of the Greek language then being ob- 
ferved, in common fpeech* to be fome longer and 
fome fliorter, the longer generally double in time 
to the fliorter, a regular arrangement of fuch 
fyllables in (peech was found, of itfelf, to produce 
a cadence gratifying to the ear. With the flute 
that cadence could be perfeftly imitated ; but 
with the hammers, or a mufical inftrument ftruck 
with the finger or with a pleftrum, the imitation 
would be very imperfedt ; the found, not indeed 
of neceflity abfolutely ceafing, but finking and 
becoming evanefcent in the moment after the 
ftroke. The poetical meafures of the Greeks 
therefore, and of their imitators the I-atins, were 
formed on the principle of mufical time-keeping, 
with long and fliort notes, like the notes of a flute. 
Accordingly we find wind-inftruments were prin- 
cipally ufed by them for accompanying recitative 
on the ftage. 

The cadence of the modern European languiigeis 
bears a much clofer zn^logy to the imagined 
origin of the fitter arts. How it came to vary 
from the cadence of thofe languages to which we 

owe 
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owe tlie bell principles of gopd tafte in all literature^ 
may be matter for future fpeculation. It may 
(uffice to mention here, what will be fliown more 
completely in the fequel, that the cadence of the 
modern European languages is indicated, not by 
the regular arrangement of long and (hort fyllables, 
but by arrangement of the accents of fpeech in 
coincidence with the ftrokcs of the rhythmical 
hammers ; the acute or ftrong accent correfpond- 
ing with the fledge's blow. A regular, or nearly 
regular divifion of time being ftill the objeft, yet 
accent operating as the tim^beater, the ear be- 
comes fo ingaged with the efFe<5t of accent, that 
exa<5tnefs in the arrangement and expreflion of 
quantities is lefs important ; irregularities, hidden ' 
or difguifed, paffing unregarded. 

We have abready remarked^ that^ in modern 
mufic, tho the arrangement of times, or, in gram- 
matical phrafe, quantities, be ftrid:ly obferved, 
ftill fomething of an emphatical accent is importtot 
as a time-beater. It fuffices then that the accent 
of fpeech operate as a time-beater, to affufe the ^ 
ready aflbciation of modern verfe with modern \ 
mufic. 

It will be obvious to all who have any fami- 
liarity with Englifti poetry, that a regularity in 
the difpofition of accents is its moft ftriking cha- 
raftcriftic. The far greater part of our poetry i$ 
marked by the prevailing altertiacy of an acute 

G and 
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and a grave, or a ftronger and weaker accent ; as 
in the firft lines of Pope's Eflay on Man, 

Awake | my Saint | John, leave | all m^anlcr things,- 
To \6w I ambi|tion and ] the pride | of kings. 

or thefe of Addifon, 

When all | thy m6r|cies, 6 j my G6d, 

My ri|(ing foul | furv^ys; 
Tranfp6r|ted with |. the view | I'm 16f!, 

In w6n|der, love, | and praife. 

A far fmaller portion of it is diftinguiftied by the 
return of the acute accent on every third fyllable, 
as in thefe of Swift, 

And we 6r|der our fubjjeas of cv'jry degree, 
To believe | all his vir|fcs were writ|ten by mf. 

or thefe of Shenftone, 

With her mien I (he inajmors the brave, 

With her wit [ flic ingajgcs the fr6e, 
With herin6|dcfty plcajfes the grave : • 

She is 6v'|ry way pleajfing to mi. 

If we, proceed then to examine I Englifh poetry 
in cofnbination with mufic, it will be*^ found tjjat, 
by the former of thefe arrangements of the accents, 
language is adapted to ready and intimate coali- 
tion with mufic in common time, and by the 
latter equally to coalition with mufic in triple time; 
fo that the only two cadences known to our poetry, 
are clofely analogous to the only two cadences 
known in modern mufic, or, perhaps it might be 
faid, arc the fame with thofe mufical cadences 

which 
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which are called common time and triple 

TIME. 

Neverthelefs as even profe, through licence for 
extending or curtailing the .time of its fyllables, 
may, with all its abhorrence of regularity, be 
forced into coalition with mufical meafures, fo^ 
through the fame licence, by a more regular and 
{yftematical violence, tho never without violence, 
verfe of one cadence may be adapted to mufic 
of the other ; examples of which will be readily 
obvious to thofe in any degree j&miliar with mo* 
dern fong.^ But the aptitude and. tendency of 
verfe of either cadence, is to coalefce with 
muiic of the analogous time, and with that only* 

Names are wanted for our poetical cadences* . 
To ufe, as too often we find praftifed, thofe of 
the antient metrical feet, iambic, trochaic, ana* 
pcftic, is to make a grofsand moll inconvenient 
confufion of terms. Analogy feems'to indicate 
the appellation of common, or even cadence, 
for that which correfponds.with the common time 
of muiic, and triple cadence for that which 
correfponds with triple time* 
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^ not be complete without mufic, as it muft treat 
* of rhythmus and meafurcs.* ^ IF then modera 
writers, and writers of great ability and great 
learning, have been univerfally unfatisfadory in- 
treating of thofe fubjefts, if the moil learned have 
Ihowh themfelves evidently at a lofs to underftand 
much of what remains from the antients upon 
them, it appears to me to have been owing, in fome 
perhaps to a total ignorance of muiic, but, in all, 
to a failure of duly confidering the neceflary and 
intimate connection of /mufic with poetry, and 
the identity of poetical and mufical meafures. 
For the texture of mufical cadence, we find, is 
readily comprehended by all of moderately accu* 
rate organs, who give it any attention. The dif- 
ficulties of poetical cadence, feem to arife moftly 
from the perplexities of articulation, in the various 
combinations of elementary founds in fyllables. 
To begin therefore with confidering the nature 
and differences of cadences in mufic, and then 
proceed to obferve the analogy which the cadences 
of poetry bear to them, will be found, I think, the 

ready, 

^ McvffULn ya^ rt; ij' x«< ^ Tory «'o^ir»xft;v ><oytn fTifVjtAQ. Dlon* 

Hal. de ftru6t. or. f. 1 1. Turn mc citra mufittn grammatxce po- 
ted effe perfe6ta, cum el de rhythmis metrifque dicendum fit. 
Qiiintil. IniL or. i. i.e. 4. The intimacy of the original con- 
i)e£tion of mufic and poetry, whence the word Mevo'ixii defcribed 
both, will jcome under confideration in the fequel. In tbe 
paf&ge above cited from Dionyfius, the meaning of that word, 
at Dr. Fofier, in his Efiay on Accent .and Quantity, has well 
obferved, is limited to mufic by tbe context. 
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ready, tho, among the moderns, yet untrodden^ 
way, to a juft perception of the principles of the 
harmony of language, and of the mechanifm of 
verfe. For this the reader muft be prepared with 
(bme knowlege of mufic, without which indeed 
to fpeak intelligibly to him of the principles of 
harmony in fpeech, can hardly be poffible. But 
a. very fmall amount of mufical knowlege, the 
meer rudiments of mufical grammar may fuffice. 
To avoid fuperfluous detail therefore, it may per- 
haps be allowed me to fuppofe information fo 
commonly poffeffed, and fo eafy for any to ac- 
quire. 

The cadences of that mufic which is now cul- 
tivated throughout Europe, are familiarly known, 
to all acquainted with its firfl rudiments, by the 
names of common time and triple time: they 
are in a degree known, even to thofe wholly un- 
inftrudled 5 for there are few who, from the praAice 
of hearing alone, do not readily perceive the dif- 
ference between the cadence of a march and the 
cadence of a minuet^ the only kinds of mufical 
cadences effentially different ; under which . all 
other varieties, and thofe but few, are comprized. 

In the modern notation of mufic, the genus and 
fpecies of the cadence, common time, with its 
varieties, and triple time with its varieties, are 
;ilways indicated by their appropriate marks at 
the beginning of the ftrain. Moreover, the limits of 
every cadence are diftinguilhed, by ftrokes,' called 

BARS; 
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SECTION VI. 

Of the Mechaniiin of English Virse: Epic; Lyric; 

Dramatic. 

V E RSB is diftinguiflied from profe by order iathe 
irrangement of founds. 

• Order, in a certain degree, a harmony, a fit- 
nefs of parts to each other, is neceflary to elegance 
in everything; the flow of founds in common 
difcourfe cannot be pleafing without it/ 

But any obvious regularity in the flow of founds 
in common difcourfe is ofFenfive. A rime, inci- 
dentally dropping, feldom fails to appear ridicu- 
lous: a feries of blank verfe, and ftill more a 
feries of rimes, would appear grofsly abfurd. The 
order of founds in profe, like the order of forms 
in a beautiful landfcape, not to be decided by 
rule and line, requires that art ftiould never fhow 
itfclf. But, on the contrary, the order of founds 
in poetry, like the forms of a beautiful building, 
mufl be fo decidedly regular as to be obvioufl/ 
artificial. 

The analogical differences of profe and poetry,, 
and landfcape and architefture, farther purfued, 
may farther illuftrate the fubjedt. Architefture, tho 

r 

reding on fo different a principle, not only may 

* n^^xOt M TO M/r^ M OioVf firr^tf Ta Tf 'Oti^«ria %tu I r»yf *# 

XiOngin« Fragm. 
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be admitted in landfcape, but may greatly adorn 
it. Its regularity, to a certain point, is highly 
advantageous for contraft. Beyond that, it muft 
be carefully difguifed. The exa(ftnefs of the paral<* 
lelarity of its lines muft be leflened by perfpedlivc : "^ 
their continuity muft be broken, by a tree eroding 
them, or by throwing the building into ruio* 
So in profe, parts of verfes continually nuy and 
muft be admitted : even a. whole verfe often may 
be ornamental : but its regularity muft be con^ 
cealed by the flow of founds preceding and fol* 
lowing. The form of a verfe, even of a pori- 
tion of a verfe, cannot obtrude itfelf upon the 
car, in the flow of profe, without offence. Equally 
o&niive then in archite(5ture is the irregular 
line of a clumfy workman, which may approach 
in feme degree the pidureft, and in poetry the 
irregular meafure of the ilUeared verfifkr, of which 
the common cenfure is exprefled by the word 
profaic. In verfe and in architefture art muft be 
evident s and, to fatisfy, it muft (how itfelf exquifite, 
Roughnefs, indeed, well introduced, may pleafe ; 
as, in a building, rufticated ftone-work ; yet any 
difproportion, any perceptible inexadtnefs, in up- 
rights, parallels, angles, or the turn of arches, will 
furely offend the eye. So, in poetry, tho there 
are admired examples of rough found, yet any 
obvious jleficiency in that order, that fitnefs of 
parts, jvj^ch charaderizes' poetical harmony, will 
furely offend the ear. 

a J Order 
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Order is made obvious to the eye, in a building, 
by the regular diftribution of contrafted, yet con- 
neAed forms ; as pillars of equal' fizes, with their 
equal intervals around a temple, connefted by the 
even pavement on which . they ftand, and by the 
fuperimpending intablature, parallel to the pave- 
ment : in the Ampler form of a private dwelling, 
by piers and windows, with a plinth below, and 
a cornice above ; or meerly an eave will have its 
c,fFeft. Order is, in analogous manner, made 
obvious to the ear, in mufic and poetry, by the 
regular arrangement of contrafted founds j as time 
longer and (horter, or tone fliarper and flatter, 
ilronger and weaker ; by which cadence is formed. 

Rhythmus or cadence is the fimpleft combina- 
tion, the loweft mtafure, by which evident order can 
be given to the found of either mufic or fpeech. 
All profc may be analyzed into cadences, and all 
•verfe is formed by a regular arrangement of the 
fame cadences. In common fpeech, or profe^ a 
.mixture of cadences, fuch that regularity may 
not be obtrufive, and art, if ufed, may be hidden, 
is indifpenfable to the fatisfiftion of the ear. In 
verfe, on the contrary, as we have obferved in the 
comparifon with landfcape and architefture, ca- 
dences muft be difpofed with obvious regularity, 
^ regularity that cannot efccipe the ear. 

But language difpofed regularly in cadence, 
without form or proportion beyond wliW cadence 
alone can give, would foon become wearifome and 
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difgufting.* Variety, as one of the moft elegant 

of the antient critics has obferved,'' is fo neceflary 

to a pleafing flow of language, that the moft elegant 

fymmetry of verfe cannpt, in any lengthened feries, 

atone for the want of it. To combine variety with 

fymmetry has therefore been the great bufinefs of 

the inventors of both poetry and mufic* With 

this view was imagined the arrangement of cadences 

in fmall combinations, holding relation to each 

other, yet feparated each by fuch boundaries, and 

having each within itfelf fuch form, proportion, 

and felf-confiftency, that the ear, in perceiving 

the relation of each to the others, would alfo ac- 

knowlege each as a whole by itfelf. Such whole 

or. integral, in poetry, forming a larger profodial 

meafure, we call a verse ; the kind, in the abftraft, 

being defignated by the name verfe without the 

article ; as we call our own fpecies, in the abitraft, 

man, the individual a man. 

In modern mufic, as the fmaller integrals, called 
bars, have more regularity than the cadences of 
modern poetry, fo the greater require generally 
lefs ; tho perhaps not lefs than is allowed to that 
commonly called Pindaric verfe. The greater in- 
tegral, formerly termed a ftrain, rather wants a 
name in modern ufe. In cffedt it is diftinguiflied 
by the clofe [or fell, more or lefs complete, which 
gives it termination. ^ 

^ Rhythmi neque finem habent certum, neque ullum 19 
contextu varietatem* Quiuctil. Striifl, Or. L 9. c. 4. 

! Dion. Hal!. . 
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To difcoverthe mechanimi of verfe, and through 
that mechanifin exemplify the principles of har- 
mony in language, we muft analyze vcrfe. The 
verfe of Englilh poetry may be confidcred as di- 
vided into Epic, and Lyric. Epic, in its etymo- 
logy, meaning narrative, has its name from being 
the verfe beft adapted to lengthened narration; 
J Jind, being for that reafon fitter for heroic poetry^ 
has obtained alfo the title of Heroic vcrfe. The kind 
of mufic which we call Recitative, is that with which 
it has moft fitncfs to coalefce. Lyric vcrfe is fo 
named from its fuperior aptitude for that richer and 
higher wrought mufic which we c^ll Air or Tune. 
The Dramatic has lefs a diftinft charafter, yet may 
require fome degree of diftinft confideration. 

Pope has had extenfive credit as the laft refiner 
of Englilh vcrfification, carrying it to a perfedion 
beyond which the language cannot go. The 
firft lines of his Eflay on Man, fhen, fi^r the 
fimplicity^ as well as the acknowleged perfection 
of their harmony^ feem well adapted for a firft 
example. I (hall divide the verfes into feet, an4 
mark both the quantities and accents of the fyU 
lables. For the grounds on which the quantities 
ftre affigried, as the matter has never been treated 
eqqally at large before, I muft neceflTarily refer to 
the obfervations in the foregoing feftion on the 
fubjedt. For the accents I (h^l not differ from 
the moft approved pronuntiation and the moft 
approved diftionaries. To mark the quantities 
I (hall ufe the characters in common ufe with 
^ c:rammarians. 
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grammarians, a horizontal ftroke for the long 
quantity, a curved line for the Ihort quantity. 
To mark the acute or ftrong accent, I (hall 
alfo ufe the charafter in common ufe with gram- 
marians> namely, a ftrait ftroke inclining from the 
perpendicular to the right. We have noticed a 
fecondary acute, or middle accent, as occurring oc- 
cafionally in triilylabical, and always in longer 
words: in the flow of fpeech, it frequently dif- 
tinguiflies monofy Uables ; and not feldom is the 
principal accent of diflyllables. For this accent 
I ufe the ftrait ftroke inclining from the perpendi- 
cular to the left, being a mark unwanted for afly 
other purpojfe* Where it may be requifite to dev 
note Emphafis, thefe two marks united in appoint 
at top may ferve. Grave fyllables, commonly called 
unaccented, will be fufficiently diftinguiflied by 
being left unmarked. 

Awake I my Saint | John, leave | all mean|er things. 
To 16w I ambj|t]6n and | the pride | of kings ; 
Let us, I since life | can lit|tl^ mpre | supply 

/ y 4 V 

Than jod | to look | about | iis and | to die, 

£xpa|tiate frei | o'er all | this fcene | of man, j 

A mlghlty maze, | but n5t | without | a plan; 

A wild, I where weeds | and flowers | promislcuous Oi6otf 

Or gar|dea> temp|ting with | forbid|den fruit. 

T6gc|tber let | us beat | this am|ple field, 

Tif wh|t I the 6|pen« wh^t | the cSivert yi^ ; to 

Tkc 
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The la|teot trafts, | the gicJ|dy heights | explore, 
Of all I who bllndlly crec{i | or slght|lefs foar ; 
Eye na|ture's walks, | (hoot foljly a& | It flies, 
And catch | the man[ners livjing as | rfiey rife: 

I I4iigh where | we mud, | be can|did where | we can. 
But y;h|(iicate | the ways | 5f God | to man. 

In examining the quantities through thefe fix- 
teen lines, we find them very varioufly difpofed. 
Long fyllables predominate : but whether the fliort 
fyllables be more or fewer ; whether they occupy 
more the beginning of the verfe, or the middle or 
the end ; whether the Ihort fyllable be the firft or 
the laft of a foot, or both, or neither i as far as 
any fuch variations are carried in thefe fixteen lines, 
the verfe is fo equally a good verfe, of that one kind 
called epic or heroic, that to chufe between 
the better and the worfe would be difficult. A 
difference of effi;^ indeed is obvious, and the 
variety, far from objeftionable, is pleafing. But 
it is a variety evidently not reducible to rule ; fo 
that the difpofition of long and fhort quantities 
cannot be the foundation of that order which con- 
ftitutes the verfe. 

Not fo of the accents. In the diftribution of 
thefe we fiAd a ftrid; regularity. Alternate fyllables 
bear the acute. Here and there indeed the acute 
is of the weaker kind, and in three inftances, two 
in the thirteenth line, and one in the fifteenth, 
each fyllable of the foot has a ftrong accent. 
Neverthelefs the general rule is here fuf- 

ficiently 
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ficiently indicated, that, in English- epic 

VERSE THE ALTERNATE SYLLABLES ARE 

ACUTED. We have obferved, in the preceding i 
fedtion, how this difpofition of the accents produces ' 
accordance -between verfe of the even or common 
cadence, and mufic in common time. 

Proof of the rule then may be gained from ex- 
periment in breach of it. The name Saint- 
John, in the firft of thefe verfes, as the family 
name of the perfon to whom the poem was ad- 
dreffed, is always pronounced as one word, with 
the firft fyllable acuted. The fame two fyllables, 
equally as one compound word, bearing only on? 
acute accent, but on the laft fyllable, defignates, in 
common fpeech, the apoftle and evangelift John* 
It may perhaps be neceflary here to obferve, that I 
reckon the accentuation of a juft delivery, and 
not the ephemerid fafliion of orthography, the teft 
of a compound word : where two words are fo 
joined that a juft pronuntiation allows them but 
one acute accent, they become really one word. 
Now the firft line of the Eflay on Man, with the 
word Saint-John fpoken (for fo the poet intenfjedi) 
as the family name, is a verfe fo clearly harmonious 
that even children will perceive it ; a^nd it is not 
only harmonious, but it unites dignity with grace 
|n its ftep. Change the pronuntiation of the 
jiame Saint-John only by the accent ; move the 
^cute from the firft to the laft fyllable, ^ would 
be neceflary to defignate Saint-John the evangelift, 
find the harmony of the verfe is ruined. Nor doeg 

it 
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it thus become a good profe period : it is ftill 
vcrfe^ but of another kind ; its dignity is gone i 
its former grace is gone j and if grace is ftill per- 
ceptible, it is of another charadlerj as in the • 
well known humorous fong, 

A cobler t .r .^ »^..v/ L - *' in a fiall : 

or Swift's, 

Next day« to be Aire, the captain will come ^ 
At tfae.head of his troop« with trumpet and drum. 

Ladys Judgment. 

Nor could thofe even who have been habituated 
to confound accent with quantity, and to confider 
all acuted fyllables as long, and all grave or weakly 
toned as (hort, eafily avoid to perceive, in the 
inftance of the name Saint-John, that the difference 
arifes not from quantity (if quantity mean the 
TIME employed in pronuntiation) but fimply from 
tone jDr accent. For, not to fpeak of the paufe 
xequifite between the name Saint-John and the 
following word, it is impoifible to articulate the 
liquid confonant / after the liquid confonant n 
without moft evident delay of the voice, fo that 
the time ncceflarily to be employed in pro- 
nouncing the fyllable John, and proceeding to 
pronounce the fyllable leave, muft, in com- 
parifon of the time neceffary if a vowel imme- 
diately followed, be obvioufly long. 

Englifli Epic verfe then, requiring no certain 
dlftribution of Quantities, requires a very exaft 

arrangement 
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arrangement of Accents. Generally it will havQ 
the acute on alternate fyllables; and rude^ un-* 
tutored ears are found commonly incapable of 
perceiving the harmony of verfe, where a pef- 
fcft regularity in that difpofition of the accent 
fails; fo that thiey would have tlie voice force 
the tones to it, tho againft the proper pronun* 
tiation of words. But the formality of that diC- 
pofition, unvaried, foon becomes tirefomc; and 
better praftifed organs readily difpenfe with it 
in fome degree. Under what limitations it 
Will be neceflary to inquire; but, as a prepara- 
tory ftep. It may be advantageous firft to take 
fome notice of two other matters, which co- 
operate in giving variety and charafter to Englifh 
verfe. 

Whi^e the intricacies of accent and quantity 
feem to have deterred fome of our ableft critics 
from the inveftigation of their efFeft, another 
incident of Englifh verfc, has ingaged their atten- 
tion. In every epic verfc there is a critical 
r AiTSE. Far lefs important than either accent or 
quantity, and of fo quiet and unobtrufive a nature 
that it remained, till later times, unnoticed, the 
paufe is however of confiderable power toward the 
general effeft of the verfe. Pope, in one of his pub- 
ii(hed letters, written in early youth, has named^for 
the proper places of the paufe, the end of the fourth, 
fifth, and fixth fyllables; and on judicioufly vary- 
ing it among thefe fituations, he has faid, much of 

the 
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the merit of verfification depends/ But, in ma— 
turer age, it appears, he found that greater latitude 
might be allowed. In the third line of the Effay 
on ^an the paufe follows the fecond fyllable j 
in the fourth it is after the feventh: in the 
feventh line it occurs again after the fecond 
fyllable, and in the eighth it follows the third. 
Nor, as we may hereafter fee, is it confined, by 
Pope's own praftice, or by that of thc^ beft of bur 
other poets, even to thefe additional fituations. 
Generally indeed, according to his firft rule, it 
fliould be found at the end of the fecond foot, 
or in the middle of the third, or at the end of the 
third ; but it may occafionally appear in any part 
of the verfc. Like a fimilar paufe fometimes in- 
troduced in mufic, which is confidered as extrane- 
ous to the beaten time, and making no part of 
the complement of the bar, this poetical paufe is 
extraneous to the cadence, and of confideration 
only for its efFedt on the character of the verfe 
altogether. 

The other matter requiring notice is Rime ; an 
ornament not of a quiet and unobtrufive charafter, 
but, on the contrarj^ fo forcing itfelf upon the , 
ear's notice, generally indeed, under good manage- 
ment, agreeably, that, with fome of very grofs and 
untutored perception, it Hands inftead almoft of 
all other grace. By writers on verfification it ha& 

«* Letters to and from Mr. Wallh. 

been 
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been little confidered, but for its power of gratify- 
ing the ear with accordance of found. It has how- 
ever Its obvious ufe, and a very important ufe, as 
a time-beater. As Accent affifts the dift'ribution 
of quantities, or fupplies the want of charafter in 
the diftribution, to indicate the bcnindaries of tho 
primary prpfodial meafures, called cadences or 
feet, foRime gives indication, not to be.miftaken 
or overlooked, of the boundaries of thofe larger 
profodial meafures, compofed of feveral cadtaces 
or feet, which we call verfes. For this purpofe 
Rime is fo important, that, tho without analogy in 
mufic, wholly unrelated to melody, and only in 
its office of time-'beater connefted with meafure, 
fcarcely can any verfe in our language ftand with- 
out it, except the epic, which indeed often difpeilfes^ 
w^th it mod advantageoufly. 

To proceed then to the confideration of the 
varieties allowed in the diftribution of accents, 
afiifted by the paufe, in rimed and unrimed verfe. 

The alternacy of a weak and a ftrong accent, we 
have obferved, is the regular indicant of the even or 
common rhythmus. In the aflbciation of the fifter 
arts, the ill efFedl of a famenefs in the intonation of 
the poetry is eafily obviated by the large and ready 
powers of mufic. But when verfe is propofed for re- 
citation without mufic, it behoves the poet to be 
diligent and ingenious in the ufe of the fcanty rer 
fources for variety, which the tones of common dif- 
courfe aiSbrd. Accent however being not the con- 

ftituent, 
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ftituent, but the indicant only of meafure, he will 
find that the force of the indication, once clearly 
given, may in progrefs be occafionally remitted* 
Ruder ears, indeed, as we have already obferved, are • 
Apt to be difappointed by the failure of the ftrong 
acute in its cxpefted place : but the more praftifed 
organ, not wanting the continual return of the 
more forcible time-beating, is relieved and gratified 
by its occafional and not unfrequent remiflion. 
Accordingly the variety of freeft allowance, in the 
accentuation of verfe of the comm6n cadence, is the 
fubftitution of a weaker for the ftronger acute. 

The diredl contrary of this, the ftrong accent on 
each fyllable of the foot, is a variety alfo allowed oc* 
cafionaily, and with gratification to the ear. But 
with acute or ftrong tone equal on each fyllable 
of a foot, not lefs than with grave or weak tone 
equal on each fyllable, that contraft fails, which 
fhould conftitute the time-beatings whereon the ear 
is habituated to depend for indication of cadence. 
No idea of cadence therefore can thus be originally 
excited ; but the idea, once imprefled, will not be 
deftroyed or eVen checked, for praftifed ears, by 
the occafional introdudion of feet fo accented, 
among feet which have the time-beating clearly 
given. It is for the poet's judgement to beware 
of an intemperate ufe of either of thefe fources of 
variety ; of the former efpecially in languages like 
the Italian and Spanifti, abounding in words of 

many 
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many (yilables; of the latter in languages where 
monofyllables prevail, as in our own. 

I have chofen my firft examples of verfe firona 
tope, on account of the generally acknowleged 
pcrfeftion of his verfification. But the powers of 
cadence may be more fairly offered to the judge- 
ment of the ear, in verfe free from the overbearing 
ornament of rime ; and mod fairly if alfo without 
pomp of didtion ; as in the following fimply beau- 
tiful lines, among numbers that might be fele^ed 
from Shakefpear : 

The crow' | dotb sing | as fw8et|Iy as | the lark, 
When neijther is | atten|ded>-~and | I think 
The nigh|iingale, | If (lie | fliould sing | by day. 
When eve|ry go6fe | Is cacklling. would | be thought 
No bc:|iir a | mu^ilcian thin | thS wren. 

Merchant of Feniei^ z& $• 

In thefe verfes we find the remiffion alone of the 
accent gives all the variety that, in five lines, as 
&r as depends upon accent, the ear requires. 

In the third of the lines quoted from the Eflajr 
on Man, the mark of the acute is placed on 
the fecond fyllable, us. This has been ventured 
tinder the fuppofit ion that, as philofopbers, and 
efpecially poet -philofopbers, not in France only 
but elfewhere, have been fond of reckoning them« 
felves the greateft of mankind, the bard may have 
meant ^n emphatical oppofitioa in that pronoun 

H lo 
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t6 the word kings in the preceding line. But^ 
were no fuch oppofition to be expreffed, the two 
fyllables Let^us would be, in pronuntiation, only 
one wordy acuted on the firft* 

This TRANSFER of theaoccnt from the fecohd to 
the firft fyllable of the verfe, is of very frequent 
occurrence ip our poetry of the common cadence^ 
Rarely fo many lines together are found without 
it as in the beginning of the Eflay on Man> and 
often it occurs in many lines together 3 as in thefen 
wit^i feveral that follow them, in the fame poem ; 

Thiis then | to man | the voice | 5f Na|ture fpake. 
Go, from \ the crea|tures, thy | inftruc|tIon take i 
Learn from | the birds' | what food | the thick |ets yield; 
Learn fr5m | the beads | the phyjsic of | the field* 

In the firft foot of a verfe, this difpofititn of 
the accent is generally pleafing ; in any long feries 
of verfes, as a variety, it is even indifpenfable j 
icarcely in any repetition is it found tirefome ^ 
and yet \t appears no fmall anomaly. Not only 
it is^ like the irregular diftribution of quantities^ 
without analogy in mufic, but it has a decided 
tendency to check and dcrajige the accordance of 
verfe with mufic. Neverthelefs perhaps we may 
beft account for the fatisfadtion it affords, by 
reference to what never fails to happen in the pro- 
grefs of our familiarity wijth mufic. At firft the' 
ear is commonly moft gratified with airs of the 
lirppleft divifion of time, but of ftrong or even 

coarfe 
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coarfc contraft of tones, and without accompani- 
ment J the fimpleft bafe rather diftrafts than 
pleafes. But, as fuch airs become familiar, the 
car begins not only to bear, but to require more. 
An accompanying bafe, and minuter diviflons of 
time, perplexing no longer, are found gratifying ; 
coarfe contraft grows ofFenfive, and the moft deli- 
cate gradations of tone become delightful. So- 
alfa, in poetry, as all muft have obferved, the 
wholly unlearned perceive the cadence of veHe 
only in the regular return of a ftroi^ accent at 
equal intervals. With more pradice^ ^ in mufic^ 
the ear, improving in quicknefs and nicety of dif«. 
crimination, becomes faftidious. The regular rt'^ 
turn of an equal accent at equal intervals, tires 
and annoys. The remiffion^ the duplication, 
and even the omiflion of the acute, fucceflively 
become pleating and ceafe to fufEce for pleafure* 
Accent therefore holding the lead among the con- 
ilituents of verfe only as indication of Aeafure, if 
its place may be varied, and the meafure not loft 
to the ear, the variety will be likely, lAftead of 
gfiending, to gratify. 

In truth we find this aberration of the accent, 
in the firft foot of an epic verfe> To i^ from in-*, 
terfering with due indication c( the intended 
meafure, for praftifed ears, that it tnay h^ld the , 
firfl place in the firft verfe of a poem; where any 

■ 

deficiency of indication of the intended meafufc^ 
would, more than anywhere elfe, be inconvenient 

H a and 
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and offenfivc. We find it in the firft foot of tfic 
iccdnd and third books of the EiTay on Man : 

J^now then thyfelf < 
Here then we reft 

ki that of the fecond and third cantoes of the 
|Upe of the Lock : 

Not with more glories 
Cl^e by thofe meads 

and in that of each of the two firft lines^^ of Iha 
thfrd book of the IKad, 

Thus by their leader's care eaeh martial band^ 
M6yes into ranks and ftretches o'er the land*. 

So far indeed is il from offending, that ife will be 
difficult to draw, from the praftice of our moft 
approved poets, any rule for limiting its ufe. 

Familiar however as^this variation is in the firft 
foot of a verfe, it is fo rarely found in any other^ 
at lead among our later poets^ that it may be a. 
queftion whether they confidcr it as allowable or 
not. We find an example of it indeed ih the 
Eflay on Man^ fo early as the thirty- third line, ia 
the fourth foot i 

is the \ great chain | that draws | all to | agree ; 

b|ut poffibly thkj tho Pope's, and in the Effity oa 
Man, may be generally coniidered as not an exam'^ 
pie , to be followed. 

Examples however may be found, of very har- 
iaonious verfes„ with the aberration of the accent 
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in the third foot, and in the fourth, as in .(his of 
Addifon, 

It muil J be ft ; I Plato ,| thou reajroneft w^Il : 

and even with the aberration in the firft, and in thfe 
tljird or fourth of the fame verfe, as in the follow- 
ing of Milton, 

Thrones and J impel rial powers^— "I 6fr$prin[; | of heaven* 

Afiltm, Par. Loft^ ii. 310* 

p ■ . ■■ ■ Lad the bright confummat* flower 
Spirits I odotroiis breathes ;*-| flowersand \ their frdit, 
Man's Dourilhment. iv. ^^^^ 

■ So fleers thc'prud^nt crane 

Her annual voyage, borne on winds ^ the nr 
jF16ats as \ they pafs^-i-lfaii'd with unnj&nn(|ber'd pl&me^, 

vii. 43 », 

How art \ thou lofl— |h6w, on | a $id|4en, lo<l. ' 

ix. 90OW 

But in the^b fines % paufe intef^enes )>etwe6a 
the two ftrong accents, fo that the latjLer be^Qs 4 
hemiflic, which might iland as an iQtegral jn th(' 
verfification^ a verfe by itfelf; and hen^e apparently 
the grace here, wlikhy in the yerfe (^yoted fron) 
Pope, is wanting. 

Very rarely among our beft poets, we find the 
4|befratipQ of the accent in the fecond foot. Thi$ 
very firft line however of the Paradifc Loft offej| 
an example of it : 

Of man^s J fjrfl disfobetdience and | the fr6it«p«- 

for the fecondary acute, on the firft fyllable^of 
MfobedUnce^ links under the impreflion made by th^ 
prcccdmg cmph^ti^al fyltables, matCs m^firfi. 

H 3 The 
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The cffcdt of this variation is pleafing perhaps 
to fomc good cars and not to all. Our poets arc 
evidently fenfiblc that the introduction of it is 
hazardous. 

In the laft foot of a verfe the predominating 
aCfcent is ftriftly requfted in its regular place, to 
mark the termination, or, in mufical phrafe, the 
faJl or clofe, * But why the aberration (hould be 
fo freely allowed in the firfl foot, and fo hardly 
in any other; n the third and fourth only when, 
as following a paufe, they are, in a manner, 
another firft, and, in the fccond fo hardly that 
no rule can be given for its allowance, is not very 
obvious. What, however, has already been ob- 
ferved of the effea of praftice, may account for 
it in fome degree. Thofe unpraftifed ears, which, 
tho naturally good, can hardly perceive cadence 
where the weaker accent, even in the regular 
place, is fubftituted for the ftronger, lofe it totally 
with the transfer of the flrong accent from the 
fecond fyllable to the firft. But where habit has 
made that transfer familiar, the cadence to follow 
is as readily expefted by the ear, on hearing a 
portion of a verfe confiding of two feet, the firft 
acuted on the firft fyllable, and the fecond oc 
the laft, as if the firft had its accent in the regular 
place. That habit, which is powerful in all things, 
has this power, may be farther gathered from a 
comparifon of our own verfification with that of 
the moft harmonious language now perhaps ipoken 

among 
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;Miiong men, the Italiap ; which refts- on precifely 
the fame principles as our own ; and is in all the 
more important points the fame as our Qwn, differ- 
ing in little circumllances hardly m«re than dia- 
lers of the fame language may differ. But re-^ 
(crying mor^ on this fubjeft for a future oppor-*. 
tunity, we may bed proceed to obferve the analogy 
{between Englifli poetical and mufical meafures. 

To tl^ofe acquainted with (he firfl rudiments 
of mufic, it will be obvious^ that, to adapt Eng- 
gi(h epic verfe,» in its primary and mod proper 
form, as in the two firfl lines of the E^y on Man» 
to mufic in common time, the firfl fyllable would 
ailbrt with a note forming an incomplete portion 
of a bar, the fecond with the firfl note of a com« 
plete bar^ and the fi;(l fyllable of the following line 
would belong to the fame bar with the lafl fyllable 
pf the former line. But if the verfe had the 
double ending, allowed to Englifh dramatic verfe, 
and always required in Italian epic verfe, a paufe 
^ of half a b^r muft intervene; and fuch, in the 
proper recitation of poetry, commonly does inters 
ycne, between the conclufion of one, and the be* 
ginning of the next verfe^ In Englifh epic verffc 
without the double ending, fuch paufe muft be^ 
like the paufe in the middle of the verfe, extraner 
ous to all menfui^ation of time ; a kind of break 
' in the time equally as in. the found, In neither 
cafe however, i t might appear, ought the firfl fyllabk 
pf the verfe to be confidered as extianeous to 
^he firfl foojtji which ihould begin with the acuted 

H ^ fyl|ablc^ 
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pliable, as the mufical bar with the correfponding 
^ accented note. But, the all poetical meafures are 
of the fame origin with mufical meafures, and reft 
ultimately on the fame principles, yet many cir- 
cumftances in the exifting ftate of both arts have 
originated from their feparation j whence it has 
become necelTary to find means for making pcfetry 
' pleafing in recitation without the embelliftiment 
* of mufic, and mufic pleafing in performance with- 
out the intereft of fong. Hence, as we have ob- 
ferved, has arifen that transfer of the accent, gratify? 
ing, in poetry, to the ear which will not bear it in 
ipufic. But this transfer, which produces ditficulty 
for the management of the accordance between 
the mufical and orthoepical accents, fo (Iridly re- 
ouircd in the connection of verfe with mufic, 
produpes no change of the times of the verfe ; it 
is meerly a change of the manner of time-beatings 
As> then, the arrangement of mufic in bars has 
teen decided by the convenience of the mufical 
performer, without any couCderation of the con- 
neftion of mufic with poetry, fo the arrangement 
of the fyllables of verfe in feet (hould be decided by 
the convenience of metrical analyfis, without re- 
gard to thofc divisions which mufic has cftabliflicd 
for its own feparate purpofes* For metrical analyfis 
it will be found obvioufly moft convenient to 
divide the Englifh epic verfe into five complete 
feet, whether in any of thofe feet the accent be 
transferred from the fecond to the firft iyllable or 
bOt To follow the manner of the ixiuficians, 

would 
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would produce very awkward anomaly, wheicfver 
the transfer of the accent occurs. 

Our epic verfc is commonly called verfc of ten 
fyllables; as the Italian epic, which has always the 
additional unaccented fyllable, is namfed endecafil* 
iabo« But the poetical or metrical fyllable is not 
precifely the (ame with the grammatical fyllable* 
Occafionally we 'find, among our beft and moft 
harmonious verfifiets, two grammatical orthoepicai 
fyllables occupying the place of one poetical fylla* 
ble J or, to fpeak in the more correct and appoiite 
phrafe of the antient writers on the fubjecl, wc 
find feet of three fyllables ftlling.only the>neafure 
of the even cadence, which is generally fupplied by 
two. Our later poets, or their editors, feem much 
to have feared any exhibition of the triiTyllabical 
foot in verfe of that cadence 5 and the practice has 
grown, in printing, to deform words by the elifioa 
pf a vowel, not only where it were better pro* 
nounced, but fometimes where it muft be pro- 
pounced. Jhus we find htav^u and ^/vV printed 
for heaven arjd giyeny tho to pronounce heav*n or 
giv'n as one fyllalile is impoflible. The elided e 
is indeed, if written, not a full-founded vowel, nor 
is the fyllable formed with it euphonous, but a 
diftinft fyllable it will be. |n the.verfes of all our 
beft eider poets, but indeed of all our beft poets, 
triffyllabical feet are found, ^nd generally fo found 
that, as an occafional variety, their effeft is pleating. •- 
pommonly they add to the majefty of the flow, 

often 
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oftentnucli to thecxpreffion, and, unlefs indifcrcetly 
ufed, they never hurt the harmony of the verfc- 
Mqfical men will know that thej^ bring no difficulty 
for the connexion of yerfe of the common or e vea 
cadence with mufip in common time. The fol- 
lowing examples from Milton would all fuffer from 
^change of the triflyllabical for diffyllabical feet. 

— — His form had yet not loft 

» 

All her I orTgi|i>al brightlncfs, nor | appeared 
Isck than archangel ruin'd, 

;; r- And feem to caft 

OiDiootts I conjcclrure dn j the whaJe ( fuccefs. 

" ; ■ With grave 

Afpja|her^fe.|kudl„|hlsrl,fi„gf.|„,ed 

A pillar I of ftate; | deip on | his fy5txt [ ingriven 

Deli|beraltion (at, | aad publfic care. 

P, L. II. 303. 

« 

I think, Milton acuted afpe^, li^e re/pea, on tte 
laft. /^* 

0£r many \ S fr6l2en man^ \ i {U\ry Alp, 

K5cks, caves, | likes, fins, | b6gs,de'ns, | andfliides | of death: 

A VDiverfe of death, which God by curfc 

Cr«4ted elva fSr f|vn 6n|ly go6d, 

Wh«-e aU I life dies J de'ith lives j i„d n^ure bi«% 

Fprmfe, aU monflrous, aU prodigious things, 

Abdlmua^Ie 
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V ... 

Than fables yet haye ftign'd* or ftar ccm^qytdi 

it L. n. 6tj, 

» 

The admirable eSe^ of contraft ls\ thefe Iw^ 
all of unexceptionable hatmopjp is no^ only in 
itfelf, but for the manner of producing it, which 
the analyfis exhibits, deferving attentioji. 

The two next examples are limply harmonious j 
the three following exhibit efTeft again* 

AIcin6}Qs reign'd, | fruit of all kind* in coat 

Rough or (inooth rin'd *• / P. L. V. ▼• 34ft, 

To wh^iii I thus Eve, | with per|feA be^uftj^ addmed. ^ 

P. L. IV. 634. 

■ ■ I ■ ■ All unawares. 

Fluttering | his penlnons vain | plumb d5wn | hidropt 

Ten thoufand fathom deep. 

P. L. II. 934« 

■■ Nor was his ear lefs pealed« 

With noilies loud | and ruin|ous, t6 | cdmpire 
Great things | with fmall» | than when | fiellolnlL florote 
With in I her batter|Tng enlgines b^nt | t5 r$fe 
Some capi|tal city» | 5r 18(6 | than if | this frame 
Of heaven were falling. P« L. IL 92 j. 

<— Speak thoo, and be it done : 
My d|verihici5w|ing fpirit | and might | with thle 
' I fend along. P. L. VIH. 166. 

Englilh 
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Englifli epic or heroic verfe then may l>e 6c^ 
fcribed, and its rules ftated thus; It is a pro- 
fodial mieafurc of five feet of the common or even 
cadence. In its primary and moft regular form, 
i^ach of its feetrhas two fyUables of equal quantity; 
and the chw:a6ter cf the cadence is given through 
fhe rhafking of time by the regular Occurrence of 
the acute accent otx the fecond fyllable of the"^ 
foot. Accent being thus the power to which the 
ear becomes habituated to r^fer for the charafter 
of the verfe, variety is allowed for tjie quantities 
of fyUables, too freely to be exaftly limited bjr 
rule.. A certain balance of qtiajitities^. however, 
throughout the verfe is required, fo thaf deficiency 
be nowhere ftriking^ lUong fyll^bles therefor? 
muft predominate. A redundancy of fyllables 
is fometimes admitted ; a deficiency, in epic verfe, 
never. The accents, on account of their power as 
time-beaters, are fubje£ted to ftrifterrule. Deviar 
tion from the primary arrangement is allowed, foj- 
the lake of variety, juft fo far as not to defeat the 
purpofe of that arrangement^ which is time-beat- 
ing. Under this limitation it is found that the 
acute accent of the firft foot may be freely trans- 
ferred fvom the fecond to the firft fyllable. A 
fimilar transfer is allowed rarely in the third and 
fourth fect^ tho fometimes with very, good cfFeft ; 
in the fecond more rarely; in the fifth never. 
Under the fame limitation the duplication of the 
acute is allowed^ On the other hand its remi/Iion 

is 
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IS an indifpenfable variety, required almoft 'm every 
Kne. Even its abfence may fometimes be al« 
lowed; or, however, the remiiiion may be fuch 
as to leave the chara&er of an acute accent but 
doubtfully perceptible by the ear. 

Such is Englilh epic .verfe without rinae* Where 
that powerful time-beater is introduced, it makes 
a great change in the character of the harmony^ 
principally by producing a great depefidence upon 
hfelf. Among rimes a verfe is not the higheil: 
denomination of poetical meafure : it is but a por- 
tion of a longer meafure^ to which rime in a great 
degree gives form and proportion, and alone give^ 
boundary. The meafures formed by rime ar^ 
either Couplets, or what were formerly called 
Staves; for which modern ufe has fubilituted th^ 
Italian word Stanza. Among couplets fometimes 
the Triplet is introduced. The epic or heroic 
flanza is a combination of verfes, varying in num*- 
ber and in the difpofition of the rimes, according 
to the poet's fancy. It has been originally ima- 
gined, either by the Italian or Romance poets> 
apparently to obviate the tirefome uniformity of 
the couplet; but it has itfelf an inherent uni^ 
formity fuch that^ foi our language, the couplet 
has beeii generally preferred. 

All poetry feems to have been, among all na* 
tlons, originally Song. Initrumental mufic alfo, 
amppg all nations,, has been a very early^i or per* 

haps 



haps an original, aflbciate of fong. With the 
Greeks, among whom we trace things farthcft 
into antiquity, except for thole matters for which 
wc have light among the eaftern nations, all re- 
citation of poetry, ftiil in Homer's time, appears 
to have been mUficaL Even the Epic, that nar- 
rative, by which hiftory was tranfmitted, and the 
detail of the mod interefting recent events cir- 
culated, is, in his frequent notice of it in the fong 
of the bard, always mentioned as accompanied by 
an inftrument. It is amufing and interefling to 
find teftimony to the extent of this praftice in the 
extant relics of the rude literature of our early 
forefathers, both Brrtiih and Anglo-Saxon ; among 
whom hiftory, we find, was recorded in fong, and 
an inftrument always accompanied the recitation ^ 
Thus all poetry appears to have been, originally, 
in the etymological and proper meaning of the 
word. Lyrical. 

' The metripal paflagp in the Anglo-Saxon aonalsi which 
has long fince ingaged the admiration of the few, whofe ca- 
riofity has led them to defire acquaintance with the language 
and literature of our early anceftors> wxU now be more generally 
Jinowi} through Mr. Ellis's notice of it in his recent pablica^ 
lion of early £ngli(h poems. It is a remark of biihop Percy* 
in his treatife on the Englifh minfireb, prefixed to his coliec^* 
tion of antient poems, that the great Alfred, in his veriion of 
Boethius, has traiiflated the Latin word fanfare by the phrafe 
* to fi|^g to the harp,* thus indicating that, in this country, in 
bis days, the accompaniment of an inflrument was eilecmei 
indifpen&ble with fong* 
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While the bard's narrative could of itfelf excii» 
or maintain a high intereft among the hearers, the 
fimplefl: mufic would be the fitted and moft fa- 
tisfa^^ory accompaniment. But where his tale 
was already familiar, lofing its charms with its 
novelty, it would, in repetition, become evea 
annoying. New fources of gratification were to be 
fought, and the means which poetry cealed to 
afford, he fpund in mufic. But it was muiic flili 
ia clofe connexion with poetrJ^ A richer ftilc cf 
Diufic was cultivated, and thus new poetical mea- 
fures were wanted, accommodated to fuch mufic, 
Ltric verse, as diflinguilhed from Epic, feems 
to liave had its origin, in all languages which pof- 
fefs the two kinds, from improvements in mufic. 

The Englifh epic verfe of five feet, through that 
very conflrudion which particularly qualifies it 
for recitation with the tones of cpmmoa difcourfe, 
leaving it ready for affociation whh that fpecies of 
mufical melody called recitative, is the leaft of ali 
our verfes diipofed to'coalition with what, in mu- 
fical language, is called Air or Tune. Eive bars 
are perhaps never found forming an integral por- 
tion of an air or tune. The divifions of modern 
muiical air run mollly in two, or rather four bars* 
and multiplications of four ; as eight, twelve, fix- 
teen, and fo forth. 

The Englifh lyric meafure of far the mofl fre- 
<iuent ufe, is accordingly that of four feet of the 
coaunoa cadence. But this is a meafure deficient 

in 
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m that contraft of parts which is ncceffary to i 
decided character, and little capable of variety^ 
cither from accentuation or paufe. It can there- 
fore ill fupport itfelf without the affiftance of that 
great refource of the modern European languages, 
rime. This powerfully helps to give it character, 
and at the fame time to make a variety fufficfent 
for (hort poems^ without admitting any of thofe 
aberrations of the accent, which, tho> as we have 
feen, in the epic verfe, highly advantageous for re- 
citation, are always adverfe to coalition with muiic. 
Nothing in our language can be more ready for 
the clofeft coalition with mufic than the following 
lines of Slienftone*: 

Flow, .genfJe flream, | nor let | the vain 
Thy fmall, | unfdifUed n6re | difdain; 
Nor let I the pentfive (a^e | repine, 
^ Whofe la[tent courfe | refeinlbles thine* 

But, in recitation without mufic, the ear would 
foon be fatiated by the formality of fuch couplets* 
The alternacy of rimes, in the ftanza, gives a va- 
.riety that may fupport the poet, without the aid 
of mufic, to a greater length; as in the following 
of Collins, which is not unpleafantly extended to 
fix (lahzas, without any variation in the accen* 
taation : 

To fair | Ftd^jle's gras|sy t6mb 

Soft maids | and viljlage hinds | (hall bring 

£arch 6|penlng fwe6t | of ear|iieO blo^nii 
And rilflc ill | xhe brealthing I^riog. 

But 
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But Milton, dcfiring that his longer lyrics^ 
th< all^ro and penierofq, Chould plcafe in r^ 
citation, has preferred another mode of variety^ 

But hail, I tboa G&i|ders» fige | and bfly^ 

Hail, I diviloeft Mtllanch^t 

ComCy p£n|five a6o> \ dcvofit | and pCue* 

86|ber, fttilfaft^ and | demfire^ 

All in I a r6be I of dark|eft gnin^ 

F16w|ing with | majcsltic traioy 

And filble floki | of Cylpnis Ikwn^ 

Ovef I thy delcent ihoulders drawn i 

C6me, I but keep | tky wftn|ttd ftate^ I 

With ej^en tt6p \ and ni6|fing gait, 

And lofiks I comin^r|cing with | the Sdch 

Thy lipt I foul sit|ting id | thine eyes. 

The fifth and eighth of thefe liftfts af e varied by 
the aberration of the accent in the firft foot, which 
we have feen fo cothmoh in Ehglifh epic verie j 
but the fecond, fourth, fixtfa, and ninth have a 
Variety (Irikingly of a different Charaftef ; the firft 
foot is defei&ives a fingle acuted fy liable only being 
found in its place* This is a variety wholly inad^* 
miffible in epic verfe* The five-footed meafure^ 
with fuch deficiency ih the firil foot, fo wants the 
neceflary balance, that it can neither afibciate with 
complete five-footed verfes, nor fland as a verfb 
by itfelf. But the lyric meafure of four feet fo 
differs in ch&radfer, that, with this defalcation in 
the firft foot, it is not only mixed advantageouily 
with complete tour -footed verfes, but has been 
chofen by fome of our moft approved verfifiers, 

1 for 
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fer intire t)be)n5i' The followhig beanttftil exam- 
ple is fro«> Sh^efpear'5 ptay Kaf MeaTuit ibir ^fc»- 

fure; 

I 

Take, I Q tSke ( tfaofe Bps ] away, 
Thit I fo fweetjly wera [ fosfw^uH 
And I thofe eyes, |^ the break | of day. 
Lights I that dd | miOeid \ the mdro:; 
But I my kifsjes bring |^ agaia, 
Seals 1 of I6ve, j tho (eal'd | ia vain f. 

The difference of effcft between this and the com- 
plete four-footed cneaibre> is fuch, in* recttation, 
that it appears of quite amother cbaira&er. But in 
conaedion with mufic they are really the feme. 
The truncated verffe will* aflbciate moft readily 
with mufic compofed for the fqll meafure, and 
the full veris. with muiif compoied for the* trun* 
cated verfe. Grajv has ^begun his cclebra,t^ ode 
on the Bards with th^ truncated verfe, and proceeds 
with the complete four-footed : 

R&|in Cme | thee*. t6th\kSii king ; 
Confa(£on dn f thy bau|ners wait ; 
7ho^ &D'd I by c6n|q«efts' crim|fon wing. 
They iii6ck | the air | in i]dle (late. 

Th^ advantage for ef&d, both in recitation 
aod in fong» will be obvious to all who have been 

^ A ilanza» of confidetable merit, haa been added ttt tkis 
little fong ih Beaumont and Fletcher's Bloody Brother.^^ 
9u« the addition gives tbe fentiments to a man : they hare fir 
tnort pathos and beaaty in cooiipgy as in Shake^>ecr'» pfa^f 
firoip a wpmm. 

' accuftomed 
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accuftomed ta advert to metrical and mufical 
cfFeAs. Nor, had the poet given the fir ft foot its 
unaccented (yllable, as by writing 

May ruin fciic thee— 
Lei ruin ielze thee — 

or 
Deflruetbn fciz© thce«^ 

would he have earned any thanks from the mufical 
compofer; whofe firft complete bar muft ftill 
equally have begun with the acuted fyllable, while 
the preceding grave, wholly unwanted for mufical 
meafure, would be difpofed of in an incomplete 
'introduftory bar by itfelf. Either increafe of time 
given to the note aflbciated with the laft fyllable 
of the verfe, or a paufe (in mufical phrafe, a reft) 
often of advantageous effeft, following that note, 
woulcf fill the meafijre, and prepare for proceed- 
ing in regular time with the next verfe. 

But another variety, a ftanza compofed of al- 
ternately four and three feet of thd common ca- 
dence, much aflfeAed by our early poets, efpe- 
cially the minftrels and metrical romance-writers, 
has alfo found eulogy in modern times. Jdbnfon 
calls it [ a^foft lyric meafure,' and Baretti, with 
all the prejudices of an Italian ear againft the 
har(her combinations of elements in- our Ian- 
guage, fays it is * di molto piacevol fyono,* of a very 
pleafing found; both of them quoting thef^ 
lines ; 
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When ill | fhall praife, | and ^|ery lay. 
Pev6te I a wreath | to thee« 
' Ti:at day, | for c6me | it will, | that day 
Shall I lament | to fee. 

Both of them fpeak 6( the meafure only as 
adapted to recitation, without any view to its con- 
nexion with mufic. Unconrieded with mufic, its 

• 

efFefl: certainly is very ftrongly diftinguiftied from 
the ftanza compofed intirely of fourrfooted ycrfes, 
with alternate rimes. But, in afTociation with 
^ mufic, it is ftill the fame with the four-footed j 
that is, it fills an equal number of bars. In fpeakr 
ing thus of tl^e aflbciation of mufic with poetry, 
I mean a r^ady and natural afTociation ; putting 
put of the queftion that ingenious violence^ by, 
which verfe of one cadence: may hold pace with 
mufic of the other, or, through a repetition or 
diflocation of words, not to be borne in recitation, 
the poet's nieafure is totally altered, and even profe 
may he made to march to mufic^l cadence. For 
examples of tlie natural afTociation, many of the 
bef^ airs of the Italian opera, efpccjally of elder 
times, might ^e cited j but here the old tune of 
phevy Chafe may anfwer our purpofe. The 
holding note at the end of the three-footed verfe, 
or that note with a paufe after it, fills the fpace of 
the deficient foot. The holding note and the paufe 
are advantageo.us in mufic; fo, that, for afTociation 
with mufick, not lefs than for recitation, this 
meafure is intitled to the prrference which, among 
{he antient minflrels, it extenfively obtained. 

^ Vcrfes 
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Verfcs are found, cfpecially Among our elder 
poets, of three feet of the even cadence, wanting 
the grave fyllable in the firft, of two complete 
feet, and even of two wanting the grave fyllable^ 
in the firft. But none of thefe m-e generally ad* 
vantageous, either fpr connexion with mufig, or 
for recitation. Accordingly they: have be w. left, 
by later poets, moftly for the burleik, for which 
they are bcft adapted. ' . 

That kind oJF combination of vcrfes of various 
proportions, with rimes at various intervals, which 
has obtained the title of Pindaric,, merits the 
favor it has gained, for the pleafantnefs, and often 
force, of its elFeft, ill recitation only: for mufic 
it has far lefs aptitude than the fimpler lyric 
meafures. 

Lyric verfe has not 6ft6n'^been attempted in, 
Eiiglifli without rime. Milton's t^anfl^ation of the 
fifth ode of Horace's firft t>ook ii however W*tt- 

known ; and that its meafure has had admirers is 

•• • • • - , 

evinced by Collinses choice of it for his Ode to 

Evening : 
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)f aSght i Sf oSt|en Alip | 3i^ pi^t6fil fitng, 

May hSpe^ | chifie Eve, ] & Ibdth | thf in5(l|ell eic, 

« 

Like thj^ I 9wn fii|Uinn fprings, 

Thy fynnp ) and cly|ing gales, 
O nymph referv'd^ while now the bright- haired fun 
Siti on yon weflein ten t 

I J An 
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See the ft|ries aiife. 

See the fnikes | that they rear, 

How. tb^ hifs I in the air. 

. It is the adTantage of the triple cadence that it 
more irmtiediatdy and decidedly throws language 
out of all oidhiarf march of profe than the com* 
mon cadence. * It is its difiuj vantage that it Ie(s 
lubnits thoTe varieties fb neceflary to the relief of 
the 3ear in longer poems. It will bear no change 

:cf the {dace of the acute; it will allow Iktle re* 

•imiffion of the acute, and but rarely the duplication. 

c.The paufe alfo it confines rigidly to its place. 
The licence for dropping a grave fyllable of* the 
firfi; foot.ifi however unlimited. In burleik poetry 
freqx2ently a grave fyllable of the third foot is 
omitted; for the verfe of four fdet being com- 
pofed of two equal hemiftics, the b^inhlng (^ 
the third Jopt is^ in ibme degree, as the begin- 
nmg of a new vcrfe. 

We bftve dbferved tjiot, a& ia modern mufie^ no 
mixture of the two times ^gi^dtiiitted in the lame 
ftrain, fo neither, in Englifli poetry, is the mixture 
of the two cadences in one verffe. Nor do we 
find them commonly mixed in the fame poem, 
unlefs here and there in l)urlefk« Neverthdels 
Dryden has ventured to introduce verfes of the 
triple among thofe of Idie conunon cadence in his 
noble Ode on ^. Cecilia^'s Pay. 

H«rl, 
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Hark. h!u-k, | the li6r|rid fofind 
Has riit'd | up Yn$ head, 
As aw&k'd | from the dead, 
And amaz'd | he fiares J around. 
Revinge, ) revenge, | Tini6(theu8 cries t 
See the f^jries aiife. 
See the Ciakes | that they rA» 
HofW they bifs | ia the air^ 
And the fpar|kle8 that flafli | in their ey'es. 

That Pope admired the effeft thus produced, 
is evident from his emulation of it in his Ode oa 
Saint Cecilia^s Day, but his failure of fuccefs may 
admoni(h that the attempt is hazardous. 

Shakefpear, not equally mingling, has however 
Ibmetimes brought the two cadences rery happily 
together; as in the fpirit Ariers fong; in Jdic 
Tempeft: 

Wh^l thebeelAicks, tb6re(lurkl:l > >>' i 
Id a g6H%'8 bell 1 1 lie. 

U&t^, m^Hy* ihUI 1 1 nrtn6vi, 
Un|der the bl6i|som that hS^jp \ on the bo6gh^ 

ft 

Ame*s air for this fong has been juflly admired, 
both for its intrinfic beauty, and for its ftriking 
confonancy to the poet's fentiments. But it does 
not equally harmonize throughout with the poet^s 
meafures. There wants the change, from the 
common to the triple cadence, which, in recita* 
tion, has a very pleaiing and forcible ttk&. The 
air, not following this change, but holding its 
cource in the even cadence, iiot only fails of a 
coirrefponding mufical ef^ed^ but di(guifes the 

poetical 
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poetical efFefi:. It may then be ivprth obferving, 
that the change which might be defired from 
Ame, in conformity to the poetical meafure, has 
been boldly ventured \ipon, for mufical effba, by 
Handel, where the poetical meafurc has not war- 
ranted, tho it feems to have fuggefted the thing. 
It is in iiis mufic for thcfe lines from Milton's 
Allegro : 

Or \6t I the m6rlrjr bfclls | ring vofmi. 
And ^ the jojcund re|becs found. 

To manj^ [ a youth | and man/ | a maid, 

' • * • ' * ' * 

DaB|cing in l-the checjkered fbade* . 

• • • • • • * 1 

The miificforthe 'firftlme is, like the poetry, in 
Tomtnoa time: that for thcthree-ot^rs in triple. 
If we look to the time-beating accent in tliefc 
three latter lines, (we find theiH w«ll a^commo- 
dated to common time; biit if w* lock to the 
quantities of fyllabfos^'vfhey are Ai0lpe..addifitell to 
triple. Dividing tht • feet according to 'quantities, 
todAbt aJccatdii^'tO: accents, th«. fipfl: foot <^ the 
ieobnd line ivOukl . be. 4t proper; trocheq, that ^f 
tht^. third a tri^ij^hys,. that of the fourth again a 
tfipcliei^** T^ flow thiK altogether^ and jeCpeciaUy 
the two triflyllabical feet, feem \o have il^efted 
to the great compofer the idea which in £>i^ 
has produced fo happy an e&d^ The tnofical 
reader will find, ia that long, flrong illuflration 
of the comparative length and ihortnefs of fyll#- 
bks refultiqg ia the conaesf^ion of verfe with 
4 mufic* 



muicr Th^ firil fyjlable o( jocund^ with its-:long 
vowel, but ftill more that of dancings with jtt 
l^flg . vowel foUowed by two confonants,. the for- 
mer a liquid^ extend themfelves gracefully tlorough 
the double time neGeflkrily to be given to one of 
the fyllabfes of the foot> which the (hort. vowels 
of the firft oJF rebecs and checkered ^ followed onlji 
by onie aiticukted. confonaijt will not. . Handel 
has therefore judicioufly given a ftiort note to. the 
firflfy liable ci rebecs,, asi^rne has; to the. firiDt pf 
blofpM in the lines lately quoted from Afijers foqg 
in .the/'Tcmgefl:. : But tho t^efe three .lines of 
Milton^ by the accidental order of quantities, aie^ 
more than commpniy for ^ yerie . of the. cvca , x:ai 
dence, Mida{^p4 to, coaleice with mufic in, tripk 
tioics the'nmficd reader inaay Judge how much 
more i?a|di|^ and: j^^uNIy Y^rie ^f the triple ca« 
dtnce falk in wJ!^. ^mdiic a9 trif^/tirae^ by^ alter-* 
ij^ Aliltoijk'^ Yr^rft^fc .as be. m^; eftfily do bctterfbr 
hiaoffelf, itf'fooig fcch Wj^jstaS.rjhis-^;^ ^ . _^ 

Aod mirier Ml l€t the rebecs-^oiQion^ ' . .. •;:;; 

To oiaAy^ii -youth ^dto niaAy a jnaidy. 
Nimble in cknce IB the checkery fhade. 

It ^ppeasps th^ that ourtyeiibs^^ trufy lyrical 
that is, adapted to ready and complete cx^aliticxi 
with mufical air, arc the four-footed. o£: both 
Cadences, whether perfcd or' truwcatcdi 'the ftatitea 
of alternately four-footed ifid three-footed of 
both cadences, and, for comic poetry, Ithe two- 
footed of tJie |rip|e cadence* Tke two-<rootcd of 

the 
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the even cadence wants grace in ferious fong, but 
k not wholly unfuitable for comic. 

The Drama requires verfe of two kinds; for 
fbng occafionally^ but principally for dialogue. 
The former differs no way from the lyrical, erf" 
which we have been treating. The latter^ in 
Englifh poetry,^ is fundamentally the fame as the 
epic; but, having peculiarities^ which give it 
Ibme degree of feparate charafter, it may be com- 
modioufly diflingui(hed by its peculiar title of 
Dramatic verse. ' 

That amount of regularity which is moft iatis* 
feftory in poetry fimply narrative, is found too 
ibmia! for dialogue with a(5tion;'and hence the 
difference of epic and dramatic verfe. To the 
httUr^ rime is an incunibrancc, fo generally offbn- 
Tiviy that no attempt to introduce it has fuc- 
cecd*d* The variety by which dramatic ^rfe is 
moil diftinguiifaed from epic without rime, < is the 
redundant fyllable of the laft foot, often called 
the double ending, ot, in the phrnfe adopted by 
our grammarians from the antient writers on pro- 
fody, the hypercataledic fyllable. The following 
fis lines from Samueljohnfon afford three Exam- 
ples of it: 

Reieet I that life | and death, | afR§aing founds, 
- Are 6o||y ra|ried mMes | of end|lefa being. 
• Ret£a I that life. | like eir|ery 6ither bldffing, 

Df rires | its va|Iue from ] its 6fe | aldne« 

N6t for I itftlf, 1 but for | a n6|bler end 

Th' et^rinal gave | it, iod I that ind \ is Virtue. ' 

• The 
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The form of oiA- langaage does not uige to any 
intemperate ufe of this variety > nor indeed dees 
it - appear, from the praftice of our poets, what 
amount of ufe of it would be intemperate: it 
feems as little to require limitation as the transfix 
of the accent in the firft foot. 

Among our elder dramatic poets another va« 
riety is not uncommon, which the caution of the 
more modem has generally, and perhaps not ad- 
vahtageouily, avoided. It is a redundant iyUable 
after the third foot; which, if a paufe follow, 
divides the verfe very effeftually into twi) vcrfes 
of different proportions. Many examples, pleafing 
at lead to moft good ears, may be found in 
Shakefpear : the following are &om Milton ; 



Offering — — 

His orient liquor in a cryfial {^9« • 

To queach | the drouth | of Pho4bu»— — | which as | tbej 

tafte 

their human countenance b changed. — — — 

Cmw/} ▼• 66. 



I was aweftruck. 



""And as 1 1 pad 1 1 w6rfliipt :^ | if th6fe | you feek 
It wei^ a journey like the path to heaven.—— 

V. 303. 

B&t for I that darai)M | magician,^- | let him be girt 
With all the grifly legions. 

T. 603, 

I 7 In 
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In Sh^efpear ffMbet^mes, thb he abounds la 
beautifully harmoniums verfes, but in Beaumont 

"^iid Fletcher continudly, we meet with a licen- 
tioufnefe in n>eafupe> which later poetss have juftljr 
avoided. MUton ftudied the harmony of his lan- 
guage with fuperiof fcience and with zealous care. 
Fotidly emulating the-ltalians, he feems to' have 
defired to introduce into our poetry the varieties 
in meafure of which theirs permits the ufe ; yet 
why in his dramaitic works he has fo rarely ufed 
the hypercataleftic fyllable, unfailing in their verfe, 
equally epic and dramatic, is not obvious. The 
common refource of the Italian poets, for variety 
in dramatic vcrfe, is the occafional, and not unfrc^ 
quent, intermixture of three-footed verfes, always 

..with the hypercataleftic fyllable, among the five- 
footed. 

ft 

Milton feems juftly to have confidered this as 
lefs adapted to mix with the Englifh epic. Per- 
haps the redundant fyllable preceding the paufe, 
which ^varies the meafure by dividing the verfe 
into two unequal hemiftics, if fuch an expreflion 
may be allowsd, is the befl fubftitute .that our 
language will admit, and not undelerving the 
regard of our dramatic poets. 

The following paflagcs from Milton*s Samfon 

Agoniftes, whether they.have been intended for 

lyrical, or whether for variety of the colloquial 

dramatic, have mi^ch niore of the lyrical cha-. 

'^ rafter^ 



nSteVy and are perhaps the moft beautiful fpeci- 
meiiS of the lyrical without rime ever produced 
ia otur language, 

O firfi created beam, and thou great word, 
Let tliere be light, and light was over all, 
Why am I thus bereav'd thy prime decree ? 

The sun | to mi | is d^i^ 

And sllla)t as | the mooA 



When file | de^rts | rbc aighlip 
Hid in \ her vi|cant ui|terltt|hir ceve. 

I wis I his nars]lTng once, | and chdice | delight, 

His des|tTnM from | th£ womb, 
Pronils'd ) by heavenljr mefsjage twice | defcending 

Under | his fpe|cial eye. 
Abfle|iiHous, I I grew ap» | and thrlv'd amain: 
He led | me on 1 16 ni]ght|¥e(l deeds, 
Ab4ve \ the nerve | 6rm5r|tal arm» 
Againfi I th' $ocIr|cumcis'd I our. en|emies. 

The principal varieties, then, which diftinguilh^ 
dranaatic verfe from epic, confidering the prac- 
tice of our moft efteemed dramatic poets as fur- 
m(hing the rule, ane the unlimked licence for the 
bypercatalec^ic fyllabley or double ending, and 
the allowance for a fparing ufe of a fimilarly re* 
^ndant unaccented fyUable in either the fecond 

foot 
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foot or the third* Perhaps alio the transfer of the 
accent in the (econd foot may be more freely p^** 
mitted to dramatic than epic verfe* Milton has 
evidently had fome partiality for an extenfion of 
this licence, in imitation of the Italians, with 
whom the aberration of the accent in the firft and 

r 

lecond foot of the fame verfe is even more com* 
mon than in either of them alone ; infomuch that 
Taflby who is reckoned among their more fcni- 
puloufly harmonious poets, has begun his moll 
admired work. The Jerufalem Delivered, with fuch 
a verfe: 

Cinto I rarme | piet6|fe e il c4|pltano. 

We find inflances of it in the Paradife Loft : 

Sooo had his crew 
OpenVI I into | the hill | a fpacittus wound. 

F. L. I. 690, 

Thou thy foes 
J6% I haft in I derilfion, and | feciiie 

Laugh'fl at thdr vain defigns* 

JP. L* V. 737. 

.^ut proportionally more in the Samfon, 

lrre|c6vera|bly dark, | total | eclipfe— » 8r« 

Irrelsifii|ble Samlfon* whom | unarmed** 126. 

That in|viaci|ble Samlfonj far | ftii6wned— 541. 

To do juftice to the two former of thefe three laft 
cited lines, the firft fyllable muft be made long 
by the diftinft pronunciation of the doubled con- 
fonant r. I know fuch lines are among thofc 
which have brought upon Milton, iix>ia fome, 

whofe 
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whofe judgement I refpe<%, the chargq of writing 
jnhannonious verfe. So £ur I think them lefs 
iuited to the chara£ker of our language, that, for 
epic verfe^ the imitation of them is not to be re<* 
commended^ 
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SECTION VII. 

V. 

* " "Of the HHlory of tnglifli Verfificatioh. 

• ■ 

The hiftory of all learning, and of every art^ 
cannot but be an intercfting portion of the hiftory 
of mankind. After, therefore, having obferved 
what is the mechanifm of the various forms of 
Englifh verfe now in common ufe, it may be 
amufing, and, to a fpeculative mind, perhaps 
fomewhat more than amufing, to trace the hif- 
tory of Englifh verfification backward into anti- 
quity. 

Modern learning, among the various fpeeches 
of Europe, being comprized moftly in three, 
the Italian, French, and English, in all of 
which, not without fome concert, it has been de- 
rived from the Latin and Greek, thofe three, for 
that connexion, however otherwifc widely differ- 
ing, may be confidered as fitter tongues. Of thefe 
the Italian, taking them in their generally allowed 
claflical ftate, is confiderably the elder. The re- 
vived Englifli claffical literature is of later birth 
by near two centuries; and the French, by near 
one century, younger ftilt. But tho the period 
of Englilh literature of the modern idiom b^ins 
fo much later than the Italian, yet an Engiifli 
poet of no mean pretenfion, Chaucer, was little 
poilerior Co the earlicH Italian dailies ; and tho 

the 
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tbe French literature, cf that dAdc& which* 
threogh political weight anct not intrinfic merits 
has overborne all otben of Fxaooey is of a birth fo 
much later ftiU, yet, as £ur as the Provencial and 
JLanguedocian poets may be admitted asprede* 
ccflbrs of the French claffics, French literatuie 
may boaft an origin peihaps even earlier than the 
Italian. 

The tracing of Englifh vertiiicaticm upward intd 
antiquity has been j[nuch fiicilitated by fome late 
publications. Bifhop Percy's relics of antient 
£o^ii(h poetry, with his intermingled diflerta^ 
tioiis^ advaatageoufly pcepared the way, and feem 
to hare proved an incentive to farther labors in 
the fame mine, among which Mr. Thomas 'Wix*^ 
ton's hiftory x)f Englifh poetry, and Mr. Ellis's 
fpecifldens of early Englifli poets with interfperfed 
hiftorical iketcheS) are conffHCuous. What ap« 
pears to me yet wanting is a collection like 
Mr. Ellis's, with the order reverfedj inftead of 
be^ttxiiiig with sm unintelligible idiom, and follow- 
ing the language downward, b^inning with the 
firib maiterial variation from modem ipeech, and 
tradng it upward. Thus, with the illuilration 
which fuch a writer as Mr. Ellis would of courfe 
be led to give, the reader would be conduded 
amufingly, and almoft unwittingly, to a &mi- 
liaiity with the growing differences y fo that, on 
arriving at length at the celebrated Anglo-Saxon 
war-fong, with which his prefent work begins, fo 

K z highly 
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highly interdKng nbw to a few, but repelling, bf 
ita unintelligibilftf, ti> moft readers, who therefore 
fly to the tranflations, sdniDfl: all would be readf 
to form acquaiatance \bith the original in the 
energetic language of our early forefathers. Tracing 
£ngli(h poetry thus, of merit well to claim the 
title of claffical, to fo remote a fource, we (houid 
go beyond the earlieft known excellence of Italian 
and Provencial poetry. 

Eng{i(h literature has by fome been reckoned 
at its iummit in quieen Ann's reign. But the forms 
of verfification have everywhere had their origin 
Jong before the perfection of Uterature. Our 
principal and mofl: valuable lyric meafures are 
found,, as we (hoU fobn more particularly obferve; 
among the firft extant examples of our prefent 
language/ Our five-footed epic rerfe, derived 
apparently from the Italian, was familiar with 
Ghaucer, and feems to have been occafionally in- 
troduced among lyric meafures before him. It 
remained for later poets to exert their ingenuity 
only in combinations of meafures. Thefe, in the 
long coirrfe of years between Chaucer and Dry- 
den, became fo numerous that it might feem 
fancy were exhaufted, and yet we find room re- 
mained for novelty, and of no mean merit. The 
iyftem of ftanzas for the kind of ode, called Pin- 
daric, in imitation of the Greek ftrophe, anti- 
ftrophe and epode, has been brought into v^oguc 
by the late poets Mafon and Gray. 

To 
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To trace our verfification then from this late 
approved novelty upward, we may obfcrve that 
the epic couplet, tho ufed by Chaucer, is ge- 
nerally efteemed to have received its Jaft polifli 
from Pope. By its laft polifh, I underfbmd that 
which, with modern pronuntiation makes it moft 
grateful to the modern ear; reckoning, in all 
fuch comparifon, fome allowance requiiite for 
the merit of verfe made for other times. But in 
harmony of unrimed verfe, Mi|ton*s numbers re- 
main, in laige proportion, unexcelled, or perhaps 
unrivalled, by any of later date; and where 
Shakefpear has been^ in any degree careful, his 
verfes are flill among the - fweeteft in the lan- 
guage : even Spenfer's require only a little pradice 
in that obfolete di<5tion which he afle<5ted, to ob- 
tain the praife of coaftant fweetnefs. It is an ob- 
fervation of Hume, that, however uncouth phrafes 
are found abounding in the writers of the age of 
Elizabeth and James, yet the language of the court, 
i;i their time, differed little from that now ufed in 
good company. We may go yet higher, and ob- 
ferve that the poetry of the heroic and unfonunatc 
carl of Surrey, in Henry the eighth's reign, rarely 
wants grace with the pronuntiation of the prefent 
day; whence proof appears to refult that the general 
harmony of the langu^e then and at the prefent 
day was the fame. Some differenceis in words 
and phrafes indeed we' find; and fome in pro- 
nuntiation, not only we may conclude there were, 

K 3 but 
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but our po6try, as we ti^ace it upward, (hows, in 
many inftances, what they were. 

The changes in prpftuntiatita, which pottfjr jii^ 
dtcatesy can be only thoTe which affeft th^ bar* 
mony. In Milton theiie arfe fb few» and fo fnoaiK 
that the general charafter of the harmony of his 
language is fcarcely tinged by them; but in 
Shakefpear they begin to be confiderabk. Thejr 
are however not altogether di&dvantageous, butt 
by fome, may be efteemed the contrary. Termi* 
nations in kn and iaus^ our poets of the prcfeqt 
day would fear, however they might defire, to ufe 
as two profodial fylkbles: then they were (b 
ufed generally } infomuch that we find tbem very 
frequently forming the concluding foot of a 
verfc. Now Ihey may conclude a vcrfe, but 

V 

in a very dif&rent way : they muft be con-^ 
fidered only as one fyllable, and that fyllable no 
portion of a foot, but beyond the meafure, or, in 
the profodial term, hyperrhythmical. The ter- 
mination of the paft tenfe in ed alfo commonly 
then held its rank as a full profodial fyllable. It 
were perhaps deiirable, both in poetry and in 
profe, and both for diAindnefs of fpeeth, and 
for avoiding often wretched cacophony, that 
the fame might be ventured now; but impe^ 
rious cuflom forbids. In the accentuation of 
words derived from the Latin -and French^ fome 
differences are found, but they are not many. 
Contrary occurs in Milton, acutcd on the fccond. 
3 Spenler 
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Sfpadkr acuted meldnciofy on the fecoiK], and 
y^ we find contrary acuted by him on the 
firft. It may b^ doubted if his accentuation c^ 
meUauholy ever was po^mlar; but Milton's pro- 
nuntiatSon of ^QntrAry remains among the lower 
peoi^e. 

The earl of Surrey's age forms an era .for 
early Englifli literature. To that accomplifhed 
nobleman we are faid to owe the firft exam- 
ples ci our prefent epic pentameter unrimed^ 
examples which have been followed fo to the 
glory of Englifli po^. From lord Surrey's 
age, looking upward, we find, iduring the long 
wars of the rofes, almoft a void ; and then Chaucer 
beams upon us with a brilliancy the more ftriking 
from the extent of intervening darknefs. The 
differences in his language from that of the' prefent 
day will not appear wonderful, but, rather it may 
appear wonderful they are no greater. For thepecu* 
4iarities of his didion, and whence they have arifen, 
Mr. Ellis may beadvantageoufly confulted. For the 
harmony of his verfes, the more immediate objedt 
of our prefent inquiry, that it may fometimes be 
hardly difcernible, (hould lefs excite fucprize, than 
that, with the pronuntiation cff the jwefent day, 
and notwithftanding the, vices in our copies of -his 
works, it is in fo large a proportion found perfeft. 

What arc all the vices in o\ir copies of his 
worksy is unlikely ever to become known; but 

^ This is aflcrtcd by that diligent inquirer ^ftcr early pngKih 
poetry* bifhop Percy. 
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his own words, as we may variouily gather them, 
will bell inable us to form conje&ure. In Eliza* 
beth's reign, Thomas \ Speght gave an editioa, 
which was republi(hed by him, with a dedication 
to fit Robert Cecil, afterward earl of Saliibury, 
ftill in black-letter, in the year 1602. In the 
dedication he affirms that he had reformed the 
whole work by old copies, * whereby,' he (ays, 

* Chaucer, for the moft part, is reftored to his owne 
^ antiquitie.' In his addrefs afterward to the reader, 
he fays, ^ And for his verfes, although in divers 
^ places they may feeme to us to (land of unequal 

* meafures, yet a fkilful reader, that' can fcan 
^ them in their nature, fhall find it otherwife. 
' And if a verfe here and there fal out a (illable 
^ (horter or longer than another, I rather aret it 

* to the negligence and rape of Adam Scrivener, 
' that I may fpeak as Chaucer doth, than to any 

* unconning or overfight in the author. For how 

* fearful he was to have his works mis-written, op 

* his verfe mis-meafured, may appeare in the end 

* of his fift booke of Troylus and Crcfeidc, where 
' he writeth thus : 

And for there is {o great diverfitie 
In £ngli£h and in writing of our tongue* 
So pray I God that none mis-write thee, 
Ne thee mis-metre for defaut of tongue. 

Now what might be the diverjitie produced by 
the ignorance or careleffnefs of lefs eminent editors, 
even in printing, Speght'sown diverfities may 
afford ground for cftimation. For, after adT 

moniihing 
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monifluag -bis reader in the words and orthogra^ 
phy juft quoted, he gives the paflage in its proper 
place, t]\Q fifth booke of "Tmius^ as it is there (pelt, 
thus: 

And for there is ib great diverfite 
In EngVfli and in writing of our toog. 
So pray I to God that none mis*write thee, 
Ne thee miflc metre for defaut of tong. 

Hence conjefture may be formed of the mis* 
writing and mis-metering to which popular poetiy 
might be liable, from fcriveners, while printing was 
unknown. 

But very many of Chaucer's verfes, even with 
the pronuntiation of the prefent day, after all 
hazards of mifwriting, are perfedly harmonious ; 
whence the prefumption is ftrong, that, were all 
written corredly, and fpoken with the pronuntia- 
tion of his day, wc (hould find all fuch as in the 
mafs to intitle his eloquence to that high eulogy 
which, as Mr. Ellis pbferves, elder writers have 
beftowed on it. That the general charafter of 
the harmony of the language, was no other then 
than at this day, the proof appears certain. What 
were the principal differences of pronuntiation, by 
which harmony was afTefted, his verfes plainly in- 
dicate. Terminations from the Norman-French, 
in our, encey urcj and fome others, now pronounced 
with a grave accent, were then commonly acuted, 
and added to the ftore.of rimes. Of this his 
^alade of the Village, given by Johnfon ip his 

Hiflory 
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Hiftory of the Englifh language, affords large ex- 
ample. The vowel ^, tho often omitted, even ia 
black-letter editions, where it ought to appear, 
and perhaps fometimes inferted where it ought 
not, was in Chaucer^s tinie pronounced in a diC^ 
tin£t fyllable after mute confonants, which it 
now follows only in an unavoidable whiiper * ; 
and the habit of fpeech appears to have given it 
firequently alfo after femi-vowels. Of this John«> 
ion was aware, and he has generally marl^^ 
tho perhaps not always well, the e to be pro* 
nounced. 

Let us examine a little the following four lines 
from the Canterbury tales : 

Alas, too dear abought (he her beautee. 
Wherefore I fay that all men may fee 
That yefts of fortune or of nature 
Been cauie of death of many a creature. 

Hoji's Remark on the Doctor ofPI^'i Tale. 

I 

Theic verfes, fpcken with the pronuntiation of 
the prefent day, would give none to imagine that 
they could be intended for the five-footed epic. 
The two former approach fome of Swift's do^rd 
in triple cadence, and the two others 'are Hudi- 
braftic four-footed verfes, of the even cadence with 
the double ending.. Fortunately however it remains 
poffible, and not even difficult, to gather, from the 
icnor of Chaucer's verfification, how they would 

^ See the feomd fedtion of tUs loquiryy towanl the end* ' 

be 
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be pronounced in his own age. That he intended 
beaut^ to be acuted on the laft will be imn)e*« 
diafcelf obvbus to all ; which fuffices to make the 
fiift line a good^five-footed epic. In Chaucer, and 
others of his time, we frequently find the word 
iJl written with an added t^ and fo made a diflyl* 
Ijable, mfiif. Thus the fecond alfo is a good (ive« 
footed epic* Jn the word yefn^ meaning gifisy the 
har(h combination //^ cannot be pronounced with- 
tnit a wfaifpered vowel between tlie t and j, mak« 
ing really a leparate fyllable i and accordingly we 
find it in old writings, as in the pronimtiation of 
the vulgar at this day, pftis^ or giftes. Fortune^ 
maivn^mA treatme^ are generally acuted by Chaucer 
tax the laft, and creature is likely to have been in 
liis time a tiiflyilable, as it is in French, and as 
treutor is yet in Engiifli. Hius the verfes all be- 
ctMXie perfcftly g»d five-footed epics. And that 
they were intended lb to be, thofe preceding and 
ibtiowing, which are fo without correftion. Would 
Efficiently indicate : 

Algate this fyiiy maid is flain, alas ! 
Hiasl t0O ileal' abought (he her beantee. 
Wheaefiwe 1 ity that alle men may iee 
Tiiat Y^^ of iortfine or of xiatlire 
Been caufc of death of many a creatim, 
Rer beauty was her death, I dare well fayen, 
Abs! ib p h eo uB y as fte was flayen. 

The lines here added offer alfo matter for ob- 
servations, which may tend to the further expla- 
nation of the harmony of Chaucer's poetry. On 

the 
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the revival of claiBcal learning, in Henry the 
feventh's time, the minds of litterary men became 
{o bent upon Greek and Latin that their own lan- 
guage fell into n^gled:. Nor was this, in the 
moment, fo unreaibnable as it would be now. 
JjsLtm became the common language of the learned,, 
in which they held ready communiation from na- 
tion to nation throughout Europe, when in no 
other language they could communicate at all ; 
and in I^atin and Greek only the principles of 
good tafte were to be acquired » In thofe circum* 
itances the vernacular idiom of courfe fell into 
that negledt, in which it remained in our univer- 
fities till within the laft half century, and remains 
in a great degree to this day. This ftate of things 
confidered, it will not appear wonderful if, in the 
pedantic age of Elizabeth, corredbnefs was little 
regarded in the Saxon part of our language, and 
if corruption grew among thofe words and phrafes 
and infledions which were verging at all toward 
obfoletion. In Speght*s edition of Chaucer, for 
the word maiJy in the 'firft of the lines laft quoted, 
is printed maiden^ to the injury evidently of the 
harmony. But Chaucer would not write maiden 
for the iingular ; in his time it was the plural of 
maid I as, in polite language ftill, oxen is the plural 
of ox^ and, in the weftern dialed, koufen of ktmfe^ 
In the fixth of thefe lines then we find the word 
beauty fpelt as at this day, whereas four lines only- 
above 
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aboye it is differently fpelt. But it appears that 
the poet intended a different acceittuation of the 
word in the two places, and therefore may have him* 
felf uied the licence of his day for various fpelliag» 
The licence for varying accentuation could fcarceiy 
fail to arife with the large acceflion, about his time 
gaining vogue in our fpeech^ from a language like 
the French^which denies to its words any fixt and 
charad:eriftical accent. This licence was too com* 
modious for hafty rimers, not to be e^erly adopted 
by the minftrels, who, as bifliop Percy has <^- 
ferved, ufed it freely. Even in Chaucer we find 
not only French, but Anglo-Saxon words, fub- 
jefted to it. In the middle of a verfe he would 
Aoitc the words h&ngingy knowing j kieping^ as we 
do now, on the firft ; but, for rime-fake, he .does 
not fcruple to demand the acute occafionally upon 
the lad : 

Upon his tHomb he had of gold a xin^ 
And by his fide a naked fword hon^ag. 
And dainties mo than been in my knowing. 

Thus leave I Canace her haok keeping. 

Nevenhelefs it appears that this iiTcgularity 

does not properly belong to the Saxon part of 

our language, but has arifen from mixture of 

the French. For the Anglo-Saxon termloation 

of the prefent participle was not ia ing^ but 

in 
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in and or end-, and t.q ibis di^y in. the weftem 
dialed^ the nafal ng h unheard; the participle^ 
in the pronuntiation of the country people, endiag 
always in n iimple. The naTal found feems to 
have been introduced from the French ; and wfaeii 
the French articulation had obtained vogoet f^ 
French indecifion pf * accentuaticm was a eoave- 
nience which the riming poets would of couiie 
catch at. Fortunately the geniui^ of the AjQgio^ 
Saxon pfonuntiatioa at length prevailed m this 
pointy and fo .our poetry is lefs fiained with naftl 
limes. 

in tracing our verfificati6n then upwaed fcon 
Chaucer^ and his friend, little older thatt himfd^ 
Gower^ we come to a period conGdecably hiteroft^ 
ing in the hiftory of language ; becaufe, as in our 
law and conftitotion, fo in our fpeecfa, with ifac 
uncertainties incident to a great revolution, and 
in an ^Jgt dark throughout Europe, better autho* 
rities are found for tracing that revolution than 
any of the fame kind, perhaps, in any other part 
of the world. After the Norman conqueft, the 
court and the nobility fpoke Norman-French, the 
body of the people Anglo-Saxon, Political in- 
terefts concurred with weight of numbers to make 
the Anglo-Saxon at length predominate^ but with 
a depraved idiom, very materially altered finom the 
old language, and with a large addition of woids 
from , the forein tongue. The manner of this re- 
volution. 



T(d\iticii, its periods, its amount at different pe* 
tiods, and its final refult, are iltuftratied with 
ffDuch ingenuity, learning, and judgement by Mr« 
ISiXh^ Tke bufinefs here will be meerly to trace, 
as £ir as we can, our veriiiication toward its 
iburce* 

Chaucer died in the year 1400, Gowcr in 1402. 
Beyond ^hem wc feetn to have nothing, the date 
of which can be afcertained till we reach Robert 
of Glocefter, whofe verfion of Gec^&ey of Mon- 
mouth's Htftory of Britain, in rime, Mr. EUis iup- 
poles to have been completed about tlie year 
iiSo. Mr. Thomas Warton, in his Hiftory of 
Eoglifli Poetry, has pronouced * this riming 
* chronick/ as he calls it, * totally void of art or 
« imagination.* Neverthelefs Dr. JohnTon has 
thought it worth a long quotation in hts Hiftory 
of the Englilh Language; and Mr, Ellis, not 
reckoning the monk of Gloceiber among great 
poets, refers however to parts of his work as mark* 
ing not only good fenfe, but eloquence. His verfe 
is that which, fo late as the feventeenth century. 
Chapman chofe for his Tranflation of Homer ; a 
meafure which we may perhaps trace hereafter ber 
yond the £ngli(h language. It is a meafure of 
&vea feet of the even cadence, being truly a dBu^ 
ble veifc, and no other than the common modern 
lyric meafure of four and three feet alternately, or, 
as it has been often called, from the number of 

poetical 
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poetical fyllables, eights and fixes; with the dif^ 
fcrenceonly that, whereas in the lyric ftanza <^ 
four and three feet alternately, it is required that 
the fourth foot end with the completion of a word, 
fo that a paufe may follow, in the couplet of (even* 
footed verfes, the paufe, though ordinarily occur^ 
ring at the end of the fourth foot, is not (b in- 
difpenfably required there \ Robert of Glo« 
cefter's language is, iii Johnfon^s phrafe^ a kind 
of intermediate didkion, neither Saxon nor Englifh^ 
and, according to Mr. Thomas Warton, its more 
than conunon obfcurity is partly ' owing to the 
* weftern dialeft, in which the monk of Glocefter 
' was educated/ Something aUb fhould probably 
be attributed to the careleflhefs and miftakes df 
tranfcribers and editors, which Chaucer fo depre- 
cated. Attention to the accentuation of his day; 
as it may be gathered from other early poets, and 
from himfelf, is neceflary to a ready perception 
of his meafure; but after fuch attention it will 

^ Samuel Johnfon* in his Hiftory of the Englidi Languig^* 
obferves^ that * this meafure, poliflied into greater exa^ds, 
■ appeared to our anccftori fo fuitable to the genius of the 

* Englifli language, that it was continued in ufe almoft to tha 
*• middle of the feventeenth century,^ I imagine he meant a 
reference to. Chapman's work. His preceding obfervatioa, 
' that it taught the way to the Alexandrioea of the French 

* [poetry/ would* I think* nercr have been made, if he had 
had any fiimiliarity with French poetry in French pnmun- 
tiation. 

1 

not 
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not remain at all doubtful. The firft of the lines 
given by Johnfon may ferve as a fpecimen : 

r 

Of the jX^tayles | of D6n|emkch-^ | that hii ( dude in | 

this Idbde* 
That w6rfl | were of ) all 6th|ere^ | we m6lte abbe | on 

h6nde. 
Worft hii I were, | vor 6lh|ere— | adde|romwanne | ydo, 
As R6|meyDes and Saxjons ^d | wel-wufte | that lond | 

thertd* 
Ac hii I ne kept | yt h6]d|e n6ht— | bote | robby | and 

f(£nde« 
And dfejtrue | and bernej and ile'^ | and ne | couthc 

abbejnon ^nde* 
Andb6te | luteyt | nas w6rth|they hii- | were 6|vercdme 

ylome, 
Vor myd | ^ypes | and gret | poer, | as pireft | ef56ne | hii 



come. ' 



The reader, unverfed in our elder poetry, may 
perhaps tlynk I have gone beyond warrant in aC- 
figning fyllabical power to the final e among thefe 
lines, but I am perfuaded that, with attention to 
Chaucer and Gower he will find me juftified. 

' Hii Judf, they doed, did. Mote ahbe on hrnide, mufl have 
in hand. • Wufte, for wafted, paft tenfe, of. the fame analogy as 
hieco from hMto, bkv) from klow^ rofe from rifeyfrotu fromfreezt, 
and others. Defirue, the French word deftruit* Bote htu, but 
little. Mjd^ the German word for With. Poer^ the Norman 
FotuTy which in modern French is become Pouvoif, Preft ia 
alio the French word. 

X The 
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The following lyric is fuppofed of about Robert 
of Glocefter's time: yet, with the advantage off 
Mr. Ellis's reformation of the orthography, it has 
a fmoothnefs of numbers that might vie with any 
compofition of Pope's age ; and the language, tho 
ROt all modern, can want a vocabulary fcarccly for 
any reader. 



Win|ter wa|keneth all | my care ; 
N6w I thefe lea|ves wax|etli b£re, 
Oft 1 1 sigh I '^and ino&r|ne {kre» 
When I it c6m|eth in | my th6ught« 
Of this I world's j6y, | how it | goetb all \ to nought. 

The meafure of the four firft of thefe lines, the 
fourfooted of the even cadence with the firft foot 
truncated, a favorite meafure at this day» we may 
find occafion to trace to the fame forein fpeech 
whence wfc (hall find that of Robert of Gloceftcr 
has been derived. If the age of the poem be 
rightly afligned, the concluding line of the ftanza 
is by far the oldcft example of the fivefooted epic 
that I know in our language. 

Giving modern orthc^raphy to antient poetry, as 
Mr. Ellis has done, is relieving to the reader, if un- 
praftifed in the antient orthography, and incurious 
about it ; biit highly hazardous for the meafures, 
wliich the antient Spelling will generally indicate to 
the pra&ifed eye, where by the modern they arc 
thrown into confufion and obfcurity. I therefore 

prefer 
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()rcfer recurring tojohnfon's hiftory of the Englifli 
language for the following, which he offers a^ a fpc- 
cimen of Anglo-Saxon poetry, tho it is, as Mr. 
Ellis has juftl]r (aid of fome earlier fpecimens, a 
barbarized diaJeft, in words only Anglo-Saxon, in 
idiom* corrupted and degraded* The meafure, 
amid all the antiquity of language perfectly ob- 
vious, is precifely what Milton has chofen for his 
Allegro and Penferofo, the fourfooted of the even 
cadence, with the firft foot complete or truncated 
indiiferently : 

T&r I in fee, | by Weft|e Spaygne* 
Is I a lond | ih6te | Cock^ygne. 
. Thcr nis | lond unjder hevlenriche 
Of wei \ of g6dinis hit | iliche. 
Thoy p4r|adls | be mir|i and briyC 
Cockayg|ne is j of fair|ir siyt. 

Another lyric poem, in the common modern 
flanza of fourfooted and threefooted verfes, is given 
by Johnfon as one of the oldeft extant examples of 
cur prefent poetical meafures. For relief to the 
reader unverfed in the old language, I have placed 
a verfion befide it* 

Heven and erV he overfiel^ HeaT«n and earth he overfeeth^ 
His eyhea "^ bith fulbribt. Hit eyes are full bright. 

Sonne and mone and alle fterren ^ Sun and moon and all l^ars 
BitH iSieftre on his lihte. Are darknefs amid his light* 

■■ In the Saxon cbaraders, hi which Johnfon has givm riitf 
|>ocn« thu word i* written egitn. But it is evident enough that 

S. % *• 
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He wot hwet ^encbe!^ and hwet He knows what thinketh and yrhat, 

dol' doth 

AUe quike wibte. Every living man. 

Kis no loutird fwich is Cbrifti iThere is 90 lord fnch as is Chrift^ 

Ne no king fwich is Dribte. Nor king fuch as is the Lord. 



Heven and cr^e and all i$at isy 
Biloken is on his honde« 

He doS all J^at his wille is 
On Tea and ec on londe. 

He is ord alhuten orde 
And ende albuten ende» 

He one is cvre on eche ftede^ 
Wcnde wcr ^u wcnde. 

He is buven us and binetSen^ 
Bivoren and ec bihind. 

Se man J'at Godes wille deiS 
Hiemai him aihwar vindo. 

Eche rune he iherS 

And wot eche dede. 
He thurh-fiy* eches i^anc 

Wai hwat fel us to rede. » 



Heaven and earth and all that is 

Created is of his hand. 
He doth all that his will u 

On fea and eke on land. 

He is beginning all without beg'miiijig» 

And end all without end : 
He one is ever in each place. 

Go wherever thou mayft go^ 

He is above us and beneath^ 

Before and eke behind. 
The man that God's will dotby 

He may him everywhere find* 

Each word he heareth, 

And knowetb each deed. 
He fees through every one*8 thoughCf 



5e man nevre nele don god^ The man that never did any good^ 
No nevre godlif leden. Nor ever good life led» 

£r deth and dom come to his dure> Ere death and doom come to his door^ 
He mai bim fore adreden. He may him forely dread. 



the Saxon s had often ^he pronuntiation of ourjr» as the Greek 
y ha9 before the vowels t» u, », and v, among the modem 
Greeks. We find in Chaucer j^/ for gifts, (Hoft's Obfervation 
on the Squier's Tale) and in Johnfon's quotation from Lydgate» 
a cotcmporary of Chaucer, foryiifulnefs ; as, in the north of 
England, at this 62cy^yat for gate- 

* Thofe more verfed in the Saxon might probably remedy 
the incorre6tnefs, if fuch there is, as I fufpe^^, in this line. 

Thu^ 
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.Thus we have traced our verfification of the 
£VEN CADENCE into antiquity, more than fix cen- 
turies. The hiftory of the triple cadence re- 
mains yet for inquiry j and, notwithftanding its 
negleft among our principal poets during thofe 
fix centuries, it may be found to deferve fomc 
examination. Within the prefent century, that 
cadence, as we have before Obferved, has gained 
fbme vogue for paftoral and burlefk fubjefts; 
and Dryden has introduced it happily, and Pope, 
not without fome opinion apparently of its worth, 
has attempted it lefs happily, in poems of the fub" 
limeft charaAer. But it is remarkable how little' 
of it we find in any coUedtions of old poetry. Mil- 
ton's publilhed worjcs afford ^ot a fingle example. 
In Mr. Ellis's coUeftion, tracing it upward, the . 
firft occurring is a fong of Queen Elizabeth's reign, 
by'Hunafrey GifFord. 

You gladjly would have | me to make | you fome toy, 
And yet | will not tell | me where6f 1 1 (hould write : 

The ihangelneis of this | doth breed | me annoy, 
And makes | me to feek | what things | to indite. 

The next, by Thomas Tufler, is attributed to the ' 
preceding reign ; 

In Heahh to be flirring (hall profit thee bed ; 
In ficknefs hate trouble; feek quiet and reft. 
Remember thy foul ; let no fancy prevail ; 
Make ready to God-ward ; let faith never quail. 
The fooner thvfelf thou fubmitteft to God, 
Th« fooner he ceafeth to fcourge with his rod. 

hi It 
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It will be obfcrved that, in all thcfc verfcs a fyl- 
lable is wanting in the firft foot, which, as we have 
before remarked, is common in poetry of the triple 
cadence ; but, in the two lad of GiiTord's a fyllable 
is aUb wanting in the third foot ; a licence which 
has been fometimes imitated by Swift and other 
poets of the eighteenth century Neither GiC- 
f*d*s verfes, nor Tuflcr^s requi>c any deviation 
from the mod approved pronuntiation of the pre* 
fent day, to make their harmony perfed. 

An example of another meafure of the triple 
cadence is given in the fame coUeftion, aifo from 
Tuffer. 

What Io6keft thou b£rein to have ? 

Fine virfes» thy fancy to pl6afe? 
Of many my b6ttere thit crare; 

Look n6th]Dg but rGdenefs in th6ie. 

Mr. Ellis has obferved of thefe lines, that they 
are in a meter afterward adopted by Shenftone ; 9, 
icmark indicating that fo diligent an inquirer had 
fcarcely met with anything of the kind between 
Tufler and Shenftone* 

From Drayton, who had confiderable reputation 
in the age of queen Elizabeth, there remains « 
lyric poem in triple meafure, ftill of a different 
form : 

Near to the filver Trent 

Sirena dwelleth. 
She to whom nature lent 

AU that exceUetb. 

This, 
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This, in purfuing the poezn^ we find to be an 
imitation of that Italian meafure which Metaftafii> 
has chofen for his ode to Venus, 

Scendi propizia, 

Coltuo fplendortj 
O bcUa Vcncrc, 

Madre d'Amore. 

In the Englifh, however, not only the grace but 
the decifion of the Italian meafure Fails ; the two 
firft veries might be miflaken for one epic of the 
comjix>n cadence, with the aberration of the accent 
in the firil foot, 

N6ar to the silver Tr6nt Sir6na dwdieth ; 

and the coniufion is inhanced by the ornament of 
rime mifplaced in the final fyllables of the firft 
and third verfes. If rime be given them, which 
Metaftafio has more judicioufly omitted, it (hould 
be of the kind which the Italians call fdrucciole, of 
three fyllables, as merrily and verily. But words of 
this form of termination arc little abundant in our 
language ; and fo the popular fong of God fave the 
King, which has three confccutive Verfes in every 
four, of the fame meafure with the firft and third of 
Drayton's ftanza, is found in large proportion 
liable to the fame ambiguity. 

In bilhop Percy's coUcdtion of old Englifh 

poetry, we find a poem in the triple cadence, 

whence the biOiop has taken occalion for one of 

^thofe interfperfed djflertations, with which he has 

I L 4 added 
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added variety and intereft to his ptiblication. The 
poem, intitled the Complaint of Confcience, is 
without date, but feems tq have been of Henry 
the Eighth or Edward the Sixth's reign ; for that 
it did not precede the reformation is marked by 
the mention of wives and children of the clergy. 
The only known copy is fo incorreft, that the 
learned editor has thought it neceffaiy to hazard 
fome amendments, and ftill the verfes are occa- 
fionally halting. The intended meafure however is 
perfedly obvious. The firft ftanza runs thus ; 

As I walked of late by an wood fide. 
To God for to meditate was mine entent, 

where under an Hawthorne I fuddenlye fpycd, 
A filly poor creature, ragged and rent^ 
With bloody teares his face was befprent. 

His fiefhe and his color confumed away. 

And his garments they were all mire, mucke^ and clay. 

In the fame colleftion are many older examples 
of the triple meafifre, in poems of confiderable 
merit ; efpeciaUy one intitled the Turnament of 
Tottenham, which, in fubjedt analogous to the 
femed work of Cervantes, for p\irity of tafte, as 
well as ingenuity in wit, might bear a comparifon 
with it. Neverthelefs the meafure, owing pro- 
bably in a great degree to the careleffnefs and 
error of tranfcribers, is frequently found halting ; 
and fo is every other example of the triple meafure 
in the bilhop's three volumes. It is to bur book of 
common prayer that I muft refer for the moft per- 

fca 
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feft exafnple of the triple meafure that I have 
foviiid of fo early an age. That commonly called 
the old verfion of the hundred and fourth Pfalm 
muft be, I fuppofe, as old as the Complaint of Con- 
fcience, or perhaps older, and its meafure is of thc^ 
fame kind : 

My foul pralfe the Lord, Speak good of his name, 

O Lord our great God, How doft thou appear! 

How pafling in glory ! How great is thy fame ! 

Honour and Majefly In thee flune mod clear. 

The accentuation of the words Honour and 
Majeftyy is wliat obtained in Chaucer's timfe, and 
was not wholly obfolete in Spenfer*s, the acute on 
the Uft ; but this excepted, nothing different from 
modern pronuntiation is required to make thefe 
lines throughout fmooth and harmonious. In the 
next ftanza a halting verfe occurs. 

In the clouds full fure. 

This, however, feems to owe its awkward gait to 
modern pronuntiation and orthography, the author 
having probably red, 

Pih cloudes full fure, . 

making cloudes a diffyllable> like Chaucer, and re- 
ducing in the to a monofy liable, as we find frequent 
in Shakefpear. 

Thus then we trace the triple cadence, in rimed 
verfe, perfedl as high as the age of the Reforma- 
tion. But far beyond that age there was Englilh 

poetry 
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poetry WITHOUT iiiME,,which we find to have been 
in its day highly popular, yet which has fo gooe 
into defuetude, that the intended meafure has 
beconxe, even to learned and ingenious inveftiga^ 
tors of our early poetry, incomprehenfible * Xhc 

* verfes/ fays Mr. Ellis, who appears to have 
examined the obfervations of preceding critics, 
' are not diftinguiftied from profe, either by a dc- 

* terminate number of fyllables, or by rime, or 
^ indeed by any other apparent teft, except the 

* ftudied occurrence of the fame letter three times 

* in each line ; a contrivance which we fhouJd not 

* fuipeft of producing much harmony. This mca- 

* fure is referred by Dr. Percy to one of the huir* 
' dred and thirty-fix different kinds of meter, 

* which Wormius has difcovered among the Ice- 

* landic poets.* 

It is only for the notice with which fuch cntics 
as Mr. Ellis and the bifhop of Dromore have ho- 
nored it, that I can have any refpedl for Wormius!s 
difcovery of a hundred and thirty-fix Icelandic 
meafures. But the bi(bop, in his (hort preface 
to the poem intitled, the Complaint of Confcience, 
and in the following obfervations on the meter of 
Pierce Plowman's Vifion, has indicated that all the 
old unrimed Englifti poetry has the fame meafure 
as the Complaint of Confcience ; and that allitera- 
tion, not the conftituentjforit cannot be the con- 
ftituint of meafure, is ufed for ornament only in 
the latter poem, as rime is in the former. Illuilra- 

tion 
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lion of the juftnefs of this indication will not 
fequire any deep or difficult refearch. 

The bifliop has named the meter of Pierce 
Plowman's Vifion for the fubjeft of his obfenra- 
tioQS, only as that curious poem is the mod generally 
known of many in the fame meafure, * that fingular 

* fpecies of verfification,' as he fays, * the nature of 

* which has been lo little underftood/ The time 
when that poem was compofed, is pretty well af-* 
certained to have been about the year 1350, or not 
long after. The author is faid by Crowley, the firft 
printer of it, to have been Robert Langland, a 
iecular prieft, and fellow of Oriel college, in Ox* 
ford, born at Mortimer's Cleobury in Shroplhire ; 
but, Mr. Ellis lays, * the only remaining evidence 

* father indicates that his name was^William.* The 
feme elegant critic gives the chamber of the poem 
thus : ' It is full of good fenfe and piety, rendered 

* interefting by a fucceflion of incidents, inlivened 

* by ftrong fatire, and ornamented by many fine 
' fpecimens of defcriptive poetry, in which the 

* genius of the author appears to great advantage/ 
Such merit will give intereft to the inveftigation of 
the meafure, which will alone be our bufinefs here. 

Notwithftanding the imagined deficiency of 
meaiure, and the certain want of rime, in an a^ 
when Chaucer was giving new vogue to rime, and 
new grace to meafure in the Englifli language, the 
form of the verfe of Pierce Plowman's Vifion was 
popular enough to induce another writer of no 

mean 
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mean talent, to chufe the fame, fome years after, for 
a poem of analogous fubjed, which is yet ex- 
tant, with the title of Pierce Plowman*s Creed. 
Mr. Ellis has obferved that this bears evidence of 
having been compofed after the death of WicklilFe, 
which happened in 1384, and is therefore more , 
modern than many of Chaucer's works. It. cannot 
but follow that the author of the Creed, whofe 
purpofe was to imprefa the people, myft have reck- 
oned upon the meafure of the Vifion as a form of 
verfe then grateful to the popular ear, not lefs, or 
hardly lefs, than thofe which Gower and Chaucer 
had been leading to new favor. But the popu- 
larity of the Vifion was not momentary. Near two 
centuries after its firft publication in manufcript, 
three editions of it were printed in the one year 
1550, by Robert Crowley, and a fourth in 1561, 
by Owen Rogers. And there remains evidence 
that even its meafure continued nearly thus long 
to hold popular favor -, for, in the fixteenth century, 
it was chofen for a poem of confiderable length of 
the Epic kind, defcribing the memorable battle of 
Floddon, won by the earl of Surrey, againft James 
the Fourth of Scotland, who fell in it, in 1513. 
The date of the poem is nearly afcertained, by the 
mention of the death of James Stanley, bifhop of 
Ely, as a recent event, which happened in 1515.* 

^ Percy, on the Meter of Pierce Plowman's Vifion. Rel. of 
An. Po. vol. 2. 

Alliteration 
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Alliteration is fhown by bilhop Percy to have 
beea uied occaiionally by Icelandic, Scandinavian, 
Anglo-Saxon, and French poets, but with any re- \ 

gularity and conftancy, only, as far as appears, by 
Englifh poets of tlie fourteenth, fifteenth,and begin- 
ning of the fixteenth centuries. It will be obvious ^ 
that alliteration cannot make poetical meafure. It 
thight poffibly, like rime, aflift the indication of 
meafure, tho far lefs powerfully than rime. But 
it has been ufed by the author of Pierce Plow- 
man's Vifion, and the other alliterating poets, 
without aim at the regularity neceflary to the 
indication of meafure, as a meer ornament for 
the amufement of the ean That Pierce Plow- 
man's. ;l^on, however, and all the works of its 
kind, had poetical meafure, and were properly 
vcrfe, in the pronuntiation of their day, is un- 
quejdionable. The manner of writing them, in old 
manufcripts,^ mentioned by bifhop Percy, would 
alone indicate fo much. But we have no occafion 
to refl on fuch indication. 

The three very firll lines of the long paflage 
given by Mr. Ellis, from the Vifion, are, in modern . 
pronuntiation, without any help, perfedly harmo- 
nious four-footed verfes of the triple cadence; the 
fourth halts : 

I wot well, quoth Hunger^ what ficknefs you aileth ; 
Ye have manged overmuch^ and that maketh you groan : 
And I hote thee, quoth Hunger, as thou thy heal willeft. 
That thou drink no day ere thou dine fomewhat. 

' The 
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The failure of rime, with a meafure with which 
we have been accuftomed to it, makes a deceiiring 
I change, like the failure of the ufual drefs in a &tzi]«* 

liar acquaintance. Let rime then be added, ind it 
will efcape none that thefe lines are ordinary four* 
footed verfes of the triple cadence ; the three firft 
perfeft, like thofe lately quoted from Tufler, th€ 
fourth wanting fomething, like feveral in the Com- 
plaint of Confcience : 

I wot well, quoth Hunger, what ficknefs you ailetb ; 

Ye have manged overmuch, and that maketh 700 groan * 
And I hote thee, quoth Hunger, or heakh furely falleth. 

That thou dine every dby ere thou take drink alone* 

Sonie incorreclnefTes, in poems derived from 
times before the age of printing, we (hall be taugbt 
by the admonitions of Chaucer and his early edi- 
to)^, to exped: -, and fo to exped as not to attribute 
them to the poet himfelf. With obfervation and 
comparifon however, we (hall find this unrimed 
verfe of the triple cadence little lefs generally, or 
lefs eafily, to be reftored than Chaucer's, and other 
rimed poetry of the even cadence, of the fame age* 
Rarely indeed more than three lines together, even 
of Chaucer's, are found wholly unwanting medica- 
tion. For the fourth of thefe from the Vifion, no 
deep fearch, no fiippofition of what is not conti- 
nually occurring in our early ver(ification, is needed* 
It &rlt halts with tlie monofyllable drink. But it 
9 will 



will not be fbi^otten that notice has formerly been 
taken of the impoffibility of flopping the voice with 
the enuntiation of a noute confonant '; Whence our 
forefathers commonly added an orthographical e^ 
and, as we may gather from their poetry, pro- 
nounced it ; not after the manner of the prefent 
day, in an unavoidable whifper, but aloud, giving 
it importance enough to have allowance as a po- 
etical iyllable. The voic^ indeed, unable to flop 
with the enuntiation of a mute confonant, can 
however pafs immediately to the pronuntiation of 
another confonant, provided a vowel precede the 
firft; but from the diftinft enuntiation of the two 
confonants nk it cannot proceed to a third, without 
the whifpered vowel. The ^, ufualiy concluding 
the word drinke in our early orthography, has 
certainly been ill omitted here; and, with its 
pronuntiation, the meafure of the former half of 
the verfe will be filled. The liquid confonant u 
does not at all require any following* found. < But, 
in Langland's age, the word dine was yet re- 
cently gained from the French; and as, even 
in old Engli(h words, the final vowel, which now 
pafies in a whifper, was then often if not generally 
ipoken aloud, it is poiiible that the poet may have 
leckoncH upon a fecond fyllable in that word. For 
the modern reader, the antient pronuntiation of ^ 
the line may pernaps beil be pointed out bv* 

' Se&ion II. of tliit Inquiry. 

the 
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the charader a fubftituted for the antient ri 
tbus^ 

That thou drinka no day ere thou dina fomewhat. 

The difpofition to this pronuntiation, in the 
fpeech of our forefathers, appears in many old 
fongs, as in this of Shakefpear : 

Jog on, jog on the footpath way, 

And merrily bend the flile-a: 
A merry heart goes all the day 5 

Your fad tires in a mile-a. 

Winter's Tale, Ad 4. 

But, in the weftern provincial dialed^ the word 
dinner is ufed as a verb, inftead of dintj fo that 
the line would run, 

\ That thou drinka no day ere thou dinner fomewhat. • 

In the fame dialeft it is alfo ordinary to intro- 
duce a fhort a between two confonants, for eafy 
utterance, anywhere : fo that the word fomewkatf 
tho in colloquial hurry reduced to fummutj would, 
. in more deliberate delivery be fomawhat. Whe* 
ther thefe modes of fpeaking obtain in Shropfhire, 
the poet's fuppofed country, or in Worcefterfliire^ 
where the fcene of the poem is laid, I have not 
i obferved; but I have thought them deferving 
mention, for the fake of (howing that our provin* 
cial dialefts, now faft wearing out, may yet fome* 
times furnifli correaix)n for the corruptions, which 
the polite learning of editors has introduced' into 

the works of our elder poets. 

Where 
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^herc fo much corruption has been, as the un- 
queftionable authority of Chaucer, with the proofs 
found in his editors, give us ground to fuppofei 
snd the many learned and able riiodern inquirers 
after our antient poetry concur in noticing, it' 
would be unreafonablc to expeft that every verfe 
of any of thofe early poems is to be reftored to 
priftine purity, or that the proper harmony of all. 
Were all certainly reftored, could be clearly de- 
monftrated : and perhaps, as even in modern po- 
etry h^fre and there a line of lefs pleafing flow may 
occur, fo alfo in the elder there may be fome 
which, even with the pronuntiation of their day/ 
were lefs perfeft. We may however refer to the 
riming poets for exarpple of moft of the apparent 
irregularities^ or perhaps all, to be found in this 
unrimed verfe. The licences ufed by riming 
poets, in verfe of the triple cadence, arc princi- 
pally to omit, without limitation, one, and fome- 
times both the grave fyllables of the firft foot, to 
extend this licence to the third foot, as the begin- 
ning of a fecond hemiftic, or, rather^ as we find 
it among the earlier^ another verfe* A grave fyl- 
lable is alfo fonietimes found added, and fome* 
times dropped, in almoft every part of the verfe : 
but where this has been the purpofe of the poet^ 
and where the fault of the tranfcriber, is often 
impoffible now to teu. It mud fuffice us, there*' 
foFei if the purpofed harmony is not always clear, 

M that 
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that it is often obvious, and nirely beyond reafon- 
able conjecture ; and that, when difcovered, it is 
commonly, even with the pronunti^tion of a mo- 
dern voice, fatisfaftory to the modern car. For 
illuftration, through fome remarks, I will add a few 
lines from the Vifion, tho means occur at prclent 
to give them only from Mr. Ellis's quotation^ de- 
prived of the old orthography. 

Eat I not, I h6te | thee> (ill hun|ger thee take» 

And f6nd | thee of his fa^ce \ to favour \ with thy lips ; 

And keep ( fome till il^per | lime, and sit | not too long, ' 

And nfe | up ere appe|tite have eat[en his fill. 

Let I not fir Sur|feit fit | on thy board. 

Leve him n6t | for he is l^chc|rous and Iko|rous of t6ngue^ 
And after many | manner of meat | his maw | is a-h Angered, 
And if thou dijet thee th^s | I dire | lay my ears 
That Phy |fick fhall his fttr|red cloke f5r ) his food fell» 
And his cl6ke \ of Cala{brie with all his | knops of gdid, 
, And be fain, | by my faith, | his phy ffick to let. 
And learn to lajbour with hand, | for livellode is fweet. 
For m6r|derer8 are many | leeches ; Lord, | hem am^nd } 
They do men die \ by their drinks | ere defii|uy it woiild« 

The meafure of thefe lines, with modern pro- 
nuntiation, ftich as the orthography indicates, not 
everywhere exadV, is yet abundantly obvious. 
The inexadtnefs however arifes nowhere from de- 
ficiency, as in tlie former lines (for 1 confidcr the 
total failure of grave fyllables in the firft foot^ 
dlfcreetly ufed, as within the claimed licence of the 
meafure) but from fupcrfluity of fyllables^ Our 

copies 
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copies of Shakcfpcar, and other poets of his age, 
Ihow that it would be in the manner of fpeech of 
0U1 anceftors to retrench fome of the fuperliuities ; 
and it ficems probable that fome have been added 
by the careleflhefs, or perhaps the ignorant zeal 
of tranfcribers. The pafif^, including the four 
lines firft quoted, might be given, not with any 
certainty, but I think with a &ir probability of 
direding the modem voice very nearly to the old 
harmony,^ thus : 

I wot I weD, quoth HuD{ger> what fjcklnefs you aileth; 
Ye have maoged | overmuch, | and that ma|keth you groan* 
And I hote | thee, quoth Hun|ger, as thou 1 thy heal willeiU 
That thou drinkla no day | ere thou dine | fomawhat* 
Eat I not^ I hote | thee^ ere hanjger thee take. 
And fend | thee o's fiiuce | to favour | with thy Upi* 
Keep I fowc till Tuplper, and fit | not too long, 
And rife | up ere appe|tite have eatten his fiU. 
Let I not Br Sur|feit fit | on thy board* 
Leve hina not» | for he's ]eche|rous and licolroos of tongue* 
After many | manner of meat | his maw | is a-hungered* 
An thou diiet thee thus, | I dare | lay mine ears 
That Phyffic (hall's furjred cloke for ( his food fell, 
. And his cloke | of Cala|brie with all's | knops of golj, 
Aod be £un, | by my £uth, | his phy]{ic to let, and 
Learn to la)bor< with hand ; | for live|lode is fweet« ' 

For 

— **^— 1 ■ ■■■■■■ I lit 

t It is evident ham Chaucer that words of this form, bor« 
nwcd with unceitmn accent from the French, were in poetry, 
Wweverit might be in jprofe, acuted on either fyllablc, as the 
{Oct's convenience might require. 
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For murdlcrers arc many | leeches; Lord, \ hem amend ! 
Men die | by their drinks | ere deftilny ' it would. 

Biftiop Percy has given two extracts from a 
poem of confiderable length in J;he fame meafurc 
as the Vifion, and, in his opinion, as dd, or 
olden 

Chri(l» Chriflerl king, that on the erode tholed» 

Had paines and pafTyons to defend our foulet • 

Give us g^ce on the ground the greatly to ferve, 

For that royali red blood that ran from thy fide. 

Hough as fome of thefe vcrfes may appear at 
firft fight, very little is wanting to make them 
harmonious for the modern voice. To indict 
the proper harmony to the modern eye, I would 
write them thus : 

Chrifiy Chriftian king, that on the crofs tholed. 

Had pains and paffions to defend ouer foules. 

Give us grace on the ground thee greatly to ferve. 

For that royal red blood that ran from thy fide. 

The Latin Chriftianus, the Italian Criftiano, 
the French Chretien, from one of which the word 
written Chriftcn muft have been derived, woBld 
all authorize the orthography Chriftian, and the 
pronuntiation of three fyllables ; which, in Shake* 

' The word defiiny would -be likely to gain its ac«cotifttion 
from the Italian, which, by its poets in books, and by its piiefii 
in converfation, has contributed more perhaps to Mir iangyafe 
than has been generally noticed. 

ipcar*» 
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ipear*s time we find was continually givdn» at lead 
in the delivery of poetry, to words of that form. 
Words of the form of our we find alfo frequently, 
among the poets of his age, poetical diifyllables. 
But in Chaucer the Saxon termination of the in- 
finitive mood an or en is of frequent occurrence, 
fo that, taking our as a monofyllable, the meafure 
may have been rendered complete hy i^iaking the 
preceding word a trifTyllable, defenden. It was lefs 
ufual in Chaucer's time to omit the prepofitive 
fign of the infinitive mood to^ even when the Saxon 
infinitive termination was ufed ; otherwife, paffions 
being adopted fnom the French, and therefore capa- 
ble of the acute accent either on the laft or the 
firft fyllable, the diflic might have run thus : 

Had paincs and pifEons Defenden our (biils* 

I do not mean to offer this as an equally pro- 
bable reading with either of the others, but it ap^ 
peared worth while fo far to indicate the various 
ways in which, confiflently with what we find to 
have been the praftice in the old language, the 
apparent imperfedions of the verfe may be ob- 
viated. The other verfes of this extrad want nd 
correftion or explanation. Rime perhaps they may 
want to fatisfy the modern ear, but their mea- 
fure is obvioufly regular, of the fame kind with 
that of the hundred and fourth pfaln? already 
quoted* 

M 3 From 
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From the fame poem the bilhop has extraAed 
the following defcrjption of Life pcrfonified^ which 
may, on more than one account, deferve notice, 
tho the veifification only will be our objeft 
here* 

Shee was brighter of her blee then was the bright fonn; 
Her nidd redder than the rofe / that on the rife hangeth ; 
Meekely fmiling with her mouth and merry in her lookes, 
Sver laughing for love as (he like would. 

And as (he came by the bankes the boughes, eche one. 
They iouted to that Udye, and bud forth their branchet» 

Bibflbmes and burgens breathed full fweete. 

Flowers flouriflied in the frith where fhee forth ftepped^ 
And the grafle that was gray greened belive« 

Irregular in meafure and deficient in harmony 
as thefe lines are, with the pronuntiation indicated 
by their orthography for the modern voice, yet a 
very moderate allowance only for thofe circum* 
fiances of the pronuntiation of their own day, and 
of the errors c^ tranfcribers, which have been al^ 
ready noticed, is wanting to make them regular 
fuid harmonious. Where fyllables fail, the loud 
pronuntiation of the now (ilent or whifpered e^ or 
the introduction of the Anglo-Saxon augment j^^ 
or a, fo ordinary in Chaucer's time and not whoUy 
obfolete in Addifpn's, will alTord all the neceflary 
fupply. Where fyllables overabound, the eliiions 
&miliar in Shakefpear's age, or the omiffion of an 
e3cpletiv<9 fuch (is feem to have been often an* 

truded 
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truded by hafty tranfcribers, will reduce them to 
their juft number. Perhaps the alterations here 
following^ tho I think all within probability^ are 
rather more than were abfolutely neceflary : 

Sht was brighter o' her blee ' than was the bright fun ; 

H«r rud redder than th' rofe * that on the rife * hangeth; 

Meekely fnoiling wi' her mouth and merry in her lookes» 

Ever laughing for love, as (lie like awould. 

As (he came by the bankes • the boaghes everich one 

They touted ^ to th' lady and laid forth their branches. 

Bloflbms and burgens breathed full fweete. 

Flowers flourifii*d i* th' frith" where fiie forth aftepped. 

And the grais that was gray agreened belive '• 

To thofe whom curiofity may lead to defire ac- 
quaintance with this old poetry, the continual 
halting of the verfe, necefTaiily incident with fuch 
pronuntiatton as the orthography, under the rules 
and cuftom of the prefent day^ indicates, cannot 
but be annoying, offenfive, and even repelling. 
For the chance therefore of a little aflifting 
toward the removal of fuch an obftacle, I will 
mark the meafures of another pafTage of the 

* Saxon ^/f0, Wtff. 

* In northern Englilh pronuntiation, at tins day, it is t'r»/e. 

* Sioot or twig. ^ Bowed. 

^ Copfewo^d. The words frith and r^ are fiill m ufe in the 
weftern dialeft, for hedging*wood. 

' BecOfM gran immnHately. Btlive is yet, in the northern 
diale&i the ordinary word to exprefs imwudiattlj* 

M^ 4 Vifion, 
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Vifion, which has been a favorite among the in* 
quircrs after our early poets, and which, as Mr, 
Ellis has obferved, may have (uggefted to Milton 
his fublime defcription of the Lazar-houfe, in the 
eleventh book of Paradife l^oft. For the readef 

- lefs verfed in our elder language, it may fee needr 
fur to mention that Kinde is the word in ufe in it 
to mean Nature 5 and it muft be obferved that the 
firft phrafe of the palTage has an Anglo-3axon in- 
verfion, through which, in confequence of the loft 
of the cafes from our prefei t fpeecb, the fenfe i? 

' lefs obvious. The words, in their modern order, 
would run ^ Kinde (or Nature) then heard Con- 
^ fcierice.' The inverfion affords . ftrong proof of 
the author's attention to meafure; for meafure 
alone, as far as appears, can have led him to u(e 
it. His mythology, it .will be obferved, has not 
been derived from the Greek qr Latin, for he makes 
^inde maiculine : 

* Kinde C6nlfciepce then heard, | and came 66t | of the planets. 

And fent [ forth his fo [avers y\ fe|vers and fluxes, 

Coiighs I and cardi|ac]es> cramps, | and tooth-aches* 

Boiljes and bl6tch|es and burnjing agQes, 

Pbrene|iis and fo61 | e^\\ f6r|ayers of ]E^nd^. 
•, •' T^cre 



' Mr. Ellis has given firrier^^ which he intprprctsyw-tf^/f/* 
But only three lines farther be gwts foragers in the t^xt- I have 
already renjark^d the interchanged ufe of g and y aroopg our 
forefathers, whence I reckon myfejf warranted, for the lal^e 
pnly of a ready exhibition of the mcafiire, to write f^roytrs in 
^pth place;. 
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There was " Hirjow ! and h^jpe ! h^rc | comcth Kindc, 

«' With Death | that is drcadjful, to dnldou* us all !*' 

A\gc the hoar | he was in | the van-\vard» 

And tore th' ban|ner 'fore Death : | by right | he it claimed^ 

K{nd|e came af|'er, with majny keen fores. 

Pox and | peflil^DJces, and m(ich | people (hent; 

So Kind, I through corriip|tions lci!|led full mkny. 

Peath came | driving afjter, and all | to duft piflied^ 

Kingles and ka\ (icrs, knioht|es and p'opes : 

Many a lovjely laidy, and Iem|an of knightcs, 

Swo6n{ed and fwdtjed for forjrow of Death's dints. 

Our next ftcp will cany us beyond the utmoft 
period to which Englifh poetry of the even ca- 
dence, or ai^y regularly rimed Englifh poetry, has 
been traced. Mr. Ellis has given an extraft of 
confiderable length from a poem, highly curious 
for its age and its language, preferved among the 
Cotton manufcripts in the Britifh mufeum, an 
pnglifli tranflation of a French poetical verfion of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth's Britifh hiflory. The date 
is afiigned to about the year 1185. The dialed: 
is fingularly uncouth. In Langland's poem we find 
the Englifh already a language, tho not polifhed, 
yet no way grofsly irregular, and in a confiderable 
degree capable, by its copioufnefs ^nd its force, of 
every purpofe of eloquenpe. Even in thofe ear- 
lieft poems which Johnfon has intitled Saxon, there 
is all the regularity of a formed language ; and 
they are really Englifh, little differing from the 

? Undon| contraAed from Undoan^ the Saxon infinitive. 

provincial 
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provincial dialeds, dill fpoken, tho now fail going 
into obfoletion. But in Layamon of Ernlcy*s tranf- 
lation of Wace's Brut, there is all the appearance 
of a language thrown into confiifion by the cir* 
cumftances of thofe who fpokc it, and flrugling 
to adapt itfelf to the new ftate of things. It is 
truly neither Saxon nor EngliOi. Far lefs therefore 
than in Pierce Plowman's Vifion, or the Poem in- 
titled Life and Death, ought we to expeft, in every 
line, clear indication of the harmony intended : It 
fliould fufiice if we find frequently that refemblancc 
to the verfification of the more formed language 
of following poets, which may furnifti rcafonable 
prcfumption what the charafter of the harmony 
was throughout. Authority, on which explanations 
might be given, or correftions ventured, of courfc 
can be little to be found. We have however the 
advantage, fuch as it may be, that can be drawn 
from the genuine old orthography ; which Mr. Ellis 
has no otherwife altered than by fubftituting the 
two letters /// for the better praftice of our fore- 
fathers to exprefs the found by a fingle chara&er. 
For example I fliall not defire to feek beyond the 
firfl lines of his extrad s and, all things conlidered, 
I think it will appear rather wonderful that the 
identical triple meafure of Pierce Plowman's vifion 
is fo often confpicuous, than if there are fome 
' lines in whicli we may be unable to difcover tho 
fame or any other meafure, 
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Tba the mifs | was iftngen Whea the tnifs -vas fung 

Of chireken* heo thrungen, From church they thronged. 

The king, | mid his f61ke, The king amid his folk 

To his I mere yfyrde. To his meat fared, (went) 

And m&c|]e his d6yethe> And much of his nobility^ 

Drem | wes on hirede. Joy was through the palace* 

Tha queue | on other halve The quecn» on the other fide# 

Her h^|berwe ii(5hte. Her harbour (apartment; 

fought. 

He6 I hafde if wifmonne She had of women 

Wiui|der ane-m6ui-en, Wonderous many a one. 

Tha the king | was ifeten When the king Was feated 
Mid his m6n|nen to his mete, Amid his men to his meat. 
To than* king | came the bif- To the king came the bi(hop» 

cop 
Seind D6{brig the was fo god« Saint Dubtig that was fogood« 
And ndm f of his hafde And took off from hb head 

His ktncl-helm bcehne. His king-helmet high, 

(For than | mucle g61de For that much gold 

The king | hine bear n'alde.) The king himfelf bear not woi^ld 

(did not cfaufe to bear.) 
And d6de | ane ]afle crane And did (placed) a lefscrowo 
On thas kinges hafde» Upon the king's head* 

And 



* In Mr, Ellis's book ciireciar. But as neither the tenor of 
the orthography in this poem« nor the older Saxon orthography, 
countenance the accumulation of confonants* we may reafona* 
biy fufpe£k mifwriting, and that it is thus a f has been intruded 
unwarrantrd, or the word intended may hare been chirpken. 

^ , Mr. SUis, aware of the varying pronuntis^tion of the Saxon 
2 has given the Saxon charader, which, as the meafure b n« 
way concerned, feemed here unn^ceflaiyt 

f Th? Sa^n accufative^ 
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And feothrthen | hegoa d6 


' And prefently then he went and 




did 


Athere qtie|ne alfw6« 


By the queen alfo. 


Inne Troic | this was liye, 


« 

In Troy this was law 


Biheore ge'iderne dayp, 


From their elder days. 


Tha Brutltes of come, 


Whence the Britons came, 


The wepren | wcl idone, 


(Forthofe) th^ were well cdu- ^^ 


* 


cated, 


A'l|c tha wepmen 


All the weapon-men 


At heore | mete ftten 


At their meat fare 


. Sundi 1 bi beom feolvcn. 


Afunder by themfclves. 


That he6m | thulite weldon ; 


(ThAt by them was' thought 


• 


well done) 


A94 a'llfiva tha wifmeu» 


And alfo the wom^n 


Heore iwune hafden. 


Their apartment had. 



We are now already far advanced into the age 
when literature, never wholly extindl, was almoft 
wholly confined to monafteries. Of the Jaity few 
could read : almoft all the little learning among 
them was, for memory fake, and for ingaging atr 
tention, clothed in verfe, and communicated ia 
fong, commonly with the accompaniment of an in- 
ftrument/ The cotemporary hiftorian of the great 
Alfred, Affer, informs us that the literary educa- 
tion of that extraordinary prince began with learn- 
jng fongs in his owxj language ; and it is from an 
expreffion of that extraordinary prince himfelf, in 
a literary work remaining from him, that bifhop 
Percy juftly mfers how ordinary, and almoft uni- 
yeffal it was, in his time, for the mufic of. an 

inftrument 
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inftrament to accompany the recitation of poetry. 
We have already noticed the power of mufic fo to 
hide defe(ft3 in verfification, that profe miy be 
made to take its ftep from mufical cadence, as if 
it were verfe. It has alfo occurred for noticp that 
three fyllables may-form a foot of the even cadence, 
accommodated to three notes filling a bar of com- 
mon mufical time, where one note is equal in 
length to the two others ; and^fo two fyllables may 
make a foot of the triple cadence, accommodated 
to two notes forming a bar of triple mufical time, 
one of which is double in length to the other. 

From this facility of mufical divifion, and the 
readinefs with which the ear, habituated to the 
ftroke of accent for indication of meafure, con- 
cedes to mufical arrangement the proper orthoepi- 
cal length of fyllables, the riming miniftrels took 
opportunity for licentioufnefs in meafure, far be- 
yond any that can be fairly attributed to'thofe 
poets of their age who ufed unrimed verfe. Of 
many of the early pieces, all pf them in rime, in 
bifhop Percy's coUedkion, it may, on firft view, 
be difficult to fay whether they were intended for 
common or triple meafure. The learned editor has 
put accentual marks to fome of the words, for the 
purpofe of relieving his reader from the perplexity 
which the apparent irregularity of the meafure 
might occafion. His^ marks, all directing a pro- ^ 
nu&tiation different from what modern cuftom 

would 
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would allow, (how that he fuppofed the even ca-» 
dence intended. But I thinks on careful examin** 
atiofi, it will appear that in all the earlier^ the triple 
cadence has been intended, and that the accentual 
marks, direding to a pronuntiation different from 
the modern, direds generally to what was not in 
^he poets contemplation. The more modern fong 
of Chevy Chace, of which Addifon has given his 
elegant criticifm, miftaking it, as the learned bifhop 
has well obferved, for the original, is evidently 
enough the common modern flanza of alternately 
four feet and three, of the even cadence*. Accord^ 
ingly the old tune, perhaps compofed for it on its 
firft publication in Queen Elizabeth's reign, is in 
common time. But the original fong, the firft in 
the coUeftion, appears very evidently intended for 
the triple cadence. In any endeavour to bring it 
to the even cadence, it will remain, as the bifliop 
feems to have been aware, rough and inharmo* 
nious, beyond what is commonly found in fongs of 
its day, Englilh, Scoti(b, or of the marches between 
the two ; and far beyond what could be likely to 
belong to a poem that acquired fuch popularity, 
and dill in Queen Elizabeth's reign was the 
delight of Sir Philip Sidney. But let the triple 
cadence be taken for the bafis of its harmony, and 
there will be fcarcely any xoughnefs that will not 
give way to pronuntiation warranted by what re- 
mains indii^ted of the pronuntiation of thoie times^ 

I «r 
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or to correftion, that may derive probability from 
the varieties to be found in manufcripts. 

In tracing our poetry upward into antiquity, 
the oldeft which we have been examining, cor« 
rupted Anglofaxon, but flill AnglofaxoDf with 
fcarcely any mixture of another language, aiTords 
evidence of a pronuntiation bearing a general ana- 
logy to that now ufed by us, fo ftrong as to in- 
cour^ a further profecution of the inquiry. My 
purpofe however will be but a flight examination 
of the older and purer Anglofaxon poetry, leaving 
deeper inveftigation for thofe better provided with 
learning and leifure. Errors in tranfcription, which 
we find fo abounded in Chaucer's age and after 
him, we may reafonably fufpeft of being numerous 
in Anglofaxon manufcripts. It could hardly be 
otherivife, when to gather a poem from recitation 
was ordinary, from reading rare. And unfortunately 
we do not pofiefs means, as for Chaucer's age, to ga- 
ther their kind, or to calculate their amount. For 
this, therefore, among other reafons, I (hall take 
my examples where it has happenec^ to me, with 
little ftudy of the language, to find both the fenfc 

[ and ihe harmony moft obvious; and I have thought 
it beft to give them in characters familiar to all 

^ readers, only referving the Anglofaxon fimple re- 

\ prefentatives of the founds for which we now ufe 

I the two charafters thi 

Hwiet ic liojya fcia I who poems many 

Luftlice yco Luftily (joyfully) crft 

Sine 
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* 


Sane onfaelum* 


Sang unfeldom (not feldom) 


. 


Nu fceai fiofxgeivic 


Now.diall bemoaning. 




W6pc yewseged 


With weeping worn. 




Wreccea viomor* 

• 


A wretched exile, 




Singan farcwidas. 


Sing fore-quothings (forrowful 




« 


fayings) 


4 


Mi ^ios siccctung. 


Me this Hghing 




Hzh]) agaeled. 


Hath enervated. 



Tri this paflage, from fhe verfion of Boethius, 
atttibuted to the great Alfred, the language is in 
fo large a proportion the language of the prefent 
day, that, after tracing our verfificatioh through 
the intermediate ftages, there feems little hazard 
in afligning the accents as I have ventured to af- 
fign them ; and then the triple cadence, with very 
little failure of grave fylkbles, is obvious through- 
out. The meafure is that of the hundred and 
iburth pfalm, except that the firft foot i^ generally 
without an unaccented fyllable, like Metaftaffo's 
Scendi propizia. '' 

In the next extract from the fame curious work, 
a freer ufe, if we ihay truft the copy for cprreft- 
liefs, has been made of the licence to give only 
two fyllables to a foot of the triple cadence. 
Whether the quantity, or proper time of enuri- 
tiation of fyllables warranted this in any inftance, 
or in any degree, it is impoffible now to knowi 

^ Wreccea or Wrecca, an Extlc^ whence etymologifis deiivf 
our word Wretek. Cxomoji, firrowful, ^f^etchgdn 

but 
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but the irregularity, appears certainly not 
greater than has been ordinary with the riming 
minftrels of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth centuries, nor is it fuch but that the 
triple cadence of the Englifli poetry, through 
which we have been tracing it, is abundantly 
evident* 



JEala Vu fcippend 
Scirra tdogla 
HefoDcs and e6r^n, 
iM on heahfetle 
E^cum ficfafl. 
And V« ealoe hrae^ 
Htfon ymbhwdirfeft, 
A'nd Vurh ^ioe haliye miht' 
Tiinglu yen^deft 
ihtt hi 9e to hera]). 
Swylce fee fdhne 
Sweartra nibta 
i)i6£lro adwxfce^ 
Diirh thine miht, 
Blacum le6hte 
Be6rhte fie6rraa 



O thbu ihaping (creator of) 

The ihining Aars 

Heavens and earth* 

Thou on high-feat (a throne) 

Ever reignelL 

And thou all rapid 

Heaven round whirled. 

And through thy holy might 

The (lars beneedefl (compeilell) 

That they to thee hearken. 

Like as the fun 

Of fwarthy night 

The darknefs difpelieth 

Through thy might, 

So its blacknefs with light 

Bright of fiars 



i 



^ This line, in the printed copy, forms two lines. In the old 
nanufcripts the ends of the verfes are commonly marked by 
points. It is obvious how likely fuch points muft be to hM and 
to overabound, through careleflTnefs or accident. Accordingly 
inflances are evident where two and even more verfes are writ- 
ten, and, in fcrupulous conformity to the manufcript, printed 
as one, as well as where one is divided into two ; and perhaps 
fometimes what we find given as three verfes iliould be only 
two, dividing the middle line nearly in its middle. 



N 
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M6na yem^tyath The moon tempers 

Ddrh Sinra mehta fped. Through thy might's fpeed (effi« 

cacy.) 

In the frequent occurrence of two vowels to- 
gether in Anglo-Saxon words, it cannot now be 
known with certainty where they may have formed 
two fyllables, where only one, where they may 
have had a proper diphthongal enuntiation, and 
where they may have reprefented but a fimple 
vowel found. But it is to be obferved that, in all 
our provincial dialefts, the proniintiation of two 
vowels, with fometimes more and fometimes le(s 
of diphthongal union, abounds ; efpeclally in the 
wcftern, which after the union of the heptarchy, 
was of courfe the court dialed. But our poets of 
the prefent day ufe the liberty, in fome ca(es, 
where vowels meet, at their pleafure to give them 
diflindion, as forming two fyllables, or to. melt 
them into one ; or, however, to reckon them as 
filling the ordinary meafure of one only. Thus 
^Gray has written : 

Full many a flower is bom tp blufli unfeeo. 

In this verfe are two triflyllabical feet, which might 
have been avoided, and the meafure would have 
been unqueftionably regular, tho with cfTcft far 
Jcfs pleafing, were it written thus : 

Full many flowers blow to bluttx iinfeen, 

I think the probability of equal licence amoag 
the Anglo*SaxfDn poets, may be fairly reckoned 

upon} 
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upon; and then there will * be no difficulty in 
arranging in triple cadence the following lines 
of the celebrated ode in the Saxon chronicle on 
Athelftah's. vidlory. In moft of them^ indeed, 
that cadence is ftrikingly obvious. 



Her '<£thel(bn cyning, 

'BorladrihteDy 
Scorna bean giia 

^And hb br6thor eac 
OSadmiiad 'Atheling 
'Eakbr laogne tyr» 

TedSyon at fsecce, 

Sw€orda 6cguin, 
Tmbe Bnmanburb. 
Boid-wealK cl^ifan ' 
Hefiwair^ heatlx>linda. 
Hamoia' lafim 
Afarao Eadwardes. 



Here (ai this time) Athelftan 

king. 
Of earls the lord. 
Of barons the liberal remunc- 

rator* 

And his brother eke, 
Edmund Athcling 
Through long anoefiry fupreme* 
ly eminent 

Slew at iack ' {madtJUugbterim 

hattU) 
With fwofds' edges 
About Birunanburh. 
Well-built walls they clove 
Of forirefTeslofty. 
The fpoil was left 
To Bdwaid's progeny. 

Swa 



^ Johnfon derives y^i from the Spani(h^rar, and^M-i from 
the French chw: and the Dutchyc^i^M, miffing the Saxon word 
which has been the original moft probably of the fiift, and per- 
haps of all. 

^Btrd-^peal feems to have meant a wall artificially jointed, in 
<ontradtftin6tion firom toial, fimply, which was more com- 
xoonly ufed to exprefs a wall of inferior materials or ruder con* 
fimfikm, more common, in thofe days, than better building. 

^ Hmvj feptum. Lye and Manning's diftionary* 

^ Ham^ Mama, Hofttf Sax. Hamur^ Cimbr. Itkkvia^ ttcmda. 
Supplement to Lye and Manning's did, 

vs Tfait 
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Swa hem yes^thele was So to them it nobly inheiked was* 

Fiim cneo masgiim From kindred might7> 

That hi at campe 6ft That ti^ey at camp oi^ , 

With lathra yehwanooj ^ With freebooting foes on all fides. 
Land yeal godon The land all-gbod>do (Their 

cmintry greatly fervc.) 
Cyn^) hord and hamas (Kindred) hoard (poff^pmu) and 

homes 
Hettende crungon. Avenging with flaughter. 

I have endeavoured here to profit from Mr. 
Ellis's copy of this interefting poem, and his in- 
genious attempts at explanation of the obfcure 
paffages; but I have not exadly followed him. 
He varies widely, not only from the right reverend 
editor of the Saxon chronicle, whofe Latin tranf- 
lation it muft be confeffed is very defedive^i but 
alfo from the learned editors of the new Saxon dic- 
tionary. What however my purpofe principally 
requires to obferve, is, that, where very learned 

This line, with the next, and the lafl line of the extraft. are 
the pa(&ges which have given mod difficulty for interpretation, 
and have dill been lead fatisfadorily interpreted. I have ven- 
tured to offer new conjecture about them ; not as what I can un- 
dertake to maintain* but rather with fome hope of fnggeding 
the way for thofe better verfed in the langoage, to &aiething 
more fatisfaftory. 

i' I am without warrant for the infertion of this word* beyond 
the advantage, tho perhaps not abfolute want, of fome fuch, 
for filling both the meafnre and the fenfe, together with confi- 
deration of the proof, furniflied by old copies^ of the frequency 
of fitudl omiffions in tranfcription, 

men, 




5 
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men, whofe admiration of the luminous parts of 
this poem has led them to labor at illuftration of 
the obfcuie, have To differed about the fenfe, it 
cannot but afford a gratifying furprize to thofe cu- 
rious about the humble fubjeA of this inquiry, to 
find the meafure, among ail the varieties of read- 
ing> fo generally obvious. 

I with I could follow this inquiry up to the 
works of the fublime Caedmon, whom the author 
of the ode on Athelftan's victory is efteemed to 
have emulated fuccefsfully ; but that I mud leave 
for thofe who poflefs more of the requilite learning 
and more Icifure for the purfuit. 



WJ 
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9ECTI0K VIII. 
^ Hiftorical ViBW of the Grebk md Latik 

> LAffCVACSS. 

The country to which wc owe, not the origin, 
but the firft known perfcftion of Literature and 
FineTafte, is Greece. Brilliant conception and 
lofty thought and found judgement are found 
clfe where; but that elegant difcrimination, whence 
arifes pure tafte, not peculiar to the individuals 
of Greece, appears however to have become there 
firft generally prevalent, and in a manner endemial ; 
fo that there only it has formed a national cha« 
rafteriftic. The judgement of antient Rome 
adopted Grecian tafte ; and, after the example of 
antient Rome, the judgement of modern Europe 
cherifhes that tafte, as among pofleflions moft ad^ 
vantageoiiily diftinguilhing its people, both within 
its own bounds and wherever they eftablifli them* 
felves in other quarters of the globe. 

Greece was farther eminent by the fupcriority of 
its language, the moft perfect in expreflion, and, 
according to all report and probability, the moft 
generally piealing in found of any ever fpoken 
among men. How or where it acquired thofe per« 
fedions, which gave it fo great a fuperiority over 
the coeval oriental tongues^ whence it was in part 

derived. 

•S. f -^ 
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derived» we inquire in vain ; for in extreme anti- 
quity, wc find rt already in full pofleffion of them. 
The Grecian people, holding all other languages in 
contempt, regarded tlieir own with a pride which 
its fuperiority in a great degree juftified, and it be- 
came fkudied among them with a fond attention. 
Study cannot foim, but may improve a language, 
and contribute powerfully to its prefervation ^. 
A grammarian was a refpedted chara&er among 
the Greelis when Alexander's viiftories extended 
their fpeecb from the^narrow bound's of their re- 
publics over the vafl: countries which had com« 
pofed the Perfian empire; it remained- fuch when 
the partiality of Rome gave vogue to that Ian* 
guage in the capital of the empire the moft nearly 
univcrfal that the world has feeH^; nor bad the 
refpeft for it cea(ed, when the miferable relic of 
that empire, too weak in arms and too defeftive 
in policy to hold its place among nations, funk 
under the overwhelming violence of Turkilh bar- 
barifm. Such was the eifedt of the fond atten* 
Mon of the Greeks to their native tongue, that the 
language of Homer, furvived him as a living 

^ Artium parens et altrbc Grcca diligentia eft, 
Literanim porro curam nulla gens attentiut 
^fpperit \ polivit ufqiie finem ad unguis exdrnum. 

IT 4. fpeecb 
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(peech more^han two thouiand years ; and, dead 
as it has been now for centuries, yet to this day, 
and probably to all poflerity, it may be more 
readily and certainly underftood than mod liviiig 
languages. 

In a country however divided like Greece, dia- 
lefts would of courfe be various ; and, long after 
Homer, four, with charaderiftical differences, 
had nearly equal vogue among different parts 
of the Greek nation. Herodotus, the father 
of hiflory, and Hippocrates, the father of phyfic, 
wrote in the Ionic: the earlier poets ufed 
the dialefts of their refpeftive provinces. But 
Athens, long before eminent,became, about Plato's 
age, more decidedly the principal feat of Grecian 
learning, a metropolis for the philofophy and lite- 
rature of the almoft numberlcfs members of the 
Greek nation. Ariflotle, fcholar of Plato, was 
preceptor of Alexander the Great, with whole 
conque{b the Attic dialeft fpred, and became, 
as far as they extended, the language of the fbl- 
dier, the ilatefman, the courtier, and the man of 
buiinefs, as well as of the man of letters. Athens 
then, without more power to interfere among the 
political affairs of nations than now the republics 
of Hamburgh or Ragufa, was fupported and in- 
couraged, adminiftering its own municipal govern- 
ment under its own laws, as a kind of capital of 
the literary world. Political eminence being denied 
8 to 
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to the citizens of the little Grecian dates, the 
exertions of Grecian genius were more generally 
direded to literary purfuits, and fchools of philo- 
ibphy multiplied in Athens. When all afterward 
yielded to the overbearing power of Rome, that 
overbearing power took Grecian genius under its 
patronage, and the Romans addi£l:ed themfelves 
to Grecian learning with fo ftrong a predilection 
that, in the affairs of lettei^s, the conquerors re- 
ceived laws from the conquered, fo that while 
Rome was the metropolis of arms and politics, 
Athens remained the capital fdr the arts and learn- 
ing of the world. 

The Attic dialect thus fpreading into ufe as the 
common language of civilized nations, a few of its 
more ftriking peculiarities were conceded, by the 
Athenians themfelves, to the general praftice in 
fpeaking of the G recian people ; and thence arofe 
the diftindtive name of the new Attic for this 
univerfal language. But, univerfality attained, the 
diftinftion of the Attic name gradually dropped, 
and the language was called the Greek, or the 
common fpeech. 

The Latin language has owed its eminence to 
the great ncfs acquired by the city of Rome, which 
was originally one 6f many fmall felf-governed 
towns of the fmall province of Italy called Latium. 
Whence the Latins originated is uncertain ; but 

it 
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it remains on good authority reported that within 
Latium, and on its borders, were fome Grecian 
fettlements, if not older than Rome, yet older 
than any great eminence of that city, which is faid 
itfelfjo have been founded by a Grecian colony. 
The affinity of the Latin language, as it has been 
tranfmitted to us by the Romans, with the JEoluia 
Greek dialed, has been always acknowieged, and 
is ftill at this day evident. But the Roman terri- 
tory bordered on Etruria, whofc people, more 
advanced in arts and fciences than the Latins, are 
faid to have been emigrants from the neighbour* 
hood of Greece, and had Grecian colonies cfta- 
bliOied in their country. Of the Etrqrian lan- 
guage fome fpecimens remain, far older than any- 
thing preferved of the Latin : but they have been 
evidently congenial dialers. The Latin language, 
as fpoken by the Romans, gained its polilh, and 
in fome degree its charafter, from oratory, politi- 
cal, forenfic, and military, in feven centuries of 
war, hardly intermitted, forein and domeftic. It 
was not applied with any fuccefs to polite learning 
till after the redudioq of Greece under the Ro» 
man dominion ; when it burft forth with the 
dazzling fplendor of a meteor, but conforming 
itfelf, almoft in all points, to Grecian models. 
As the empire fpred, it became the general 
language of the wedern provinces, Africa, Spain, 
the Gauls, Britsun, and the conquered part 

of 
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of Germany. In the caftern the Greek re* 
tained a preponderancy ; and when at length the 
empire was divided, the Greek remained the ge- 
neral langiu^e of the eafl, as the Latin of the 
weft* With the weftern empire the Latin lan- 
guage fell, near a thoufand years before the Greek 
ceafed to be a living' fpeech. Decay may flill be 
traced in it, but not to its fall, which feems to 
hav^ been precipitate. The overwhelming inroads 
of illiterate barbarians, into the exteniive coun- 
tries where it had prevailed, were like inunda* 
tions, blotting out the former face of things. 
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SECTION IX. 

Of the Articttlation of the Gr£bk and Latih 

Languages. 

A.LL inquiry about the harmony and verfification 
of a language were vain and idle, without means 
for difcovering in fome degree how it was fpoken. 
But there remains from one of the politeft fcholars 
and ableft writers of that fplendid era called the 
'Auguftan age, in which the new Attic, or com- 
mon Greek tongue, remained yet in higheft culti- 
vation, and apparently in greateft purity, a trea- 
tife in which the Grecian alphabet is defcribed. 
It is not reafonably to be expefted that an account 
of a fpeech long fince dead, compofed for thofe 
who were familiaV with it living, (hould afford all 
the information now to be defired; yet, confider- 
ing how hardly founds are to be explained by- 
words, without reference to founds already known, 
the modern fcholar will find far more caufe for 
gratification at the amount and clearnefs of in- 
formation given by Dionyfius of Halicarnaflus, in 
his treatife on Literary Compofition, than for 
complaint of either deficiency or obfcurity. 

Having divided tlie letters of t^e Greek alpha- 
bet into vowels and confonants, and then fub- 
divided the confonants into femivowels and mutes, 
Dionyfius proceeds to defcribc the vowels thus : 

Two 
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• Two of the vowels, n and «#, are long, two, i 

• and •, (hort, and three, «, i, w, double-timed ; 

• being fometimes long and fome times (hort. 

* The long vowels are of moft powerful efFeft and 
' moft pleafing found, and among them a has 

* the fuperiorty. It is fpoken with the mouth 

• at its utmoft opening, and the breath diredted 

* upward. 

In this defcription of the Greek alpha of the 
Auguftan age, we have exaftly the a of the modern 
Romans, and, as far as I have had opportunity to 
obfervc aijd gather information, the alpha of the 
beft educated modern' Greeks of Conflantinople 
and Athens. It is not the fecond Englifli a, heard 
in the words/^M^, after ^ commandy which fome of our 
grammarians and lexicographers have inaccurately 
called the Italian tf, but approaches much nearer, 
or even reaches the broad found of th6 firfl; Englifli 
a in fa/iing, t alter j or of the ^iiphthongal charader 
au. 

Dionyfius proceeds : * Next to * is n. In pro- 

* nouncing this vowel, the voice hangs about the 

* root of the tongue, and is not delivered upward: 
' the mouth is moderately open/ In thefe few 
woixds the found of the third, or llender Englifli a^ 
heard in madcy male^ and expreflTed by the diph- 
thongal charadters in may^ maid^ maily is fo exaftly 
defcribed, that, notwithftanding the different prac- 
tice of the modern Greeks, who confound n, 1, and 
w, I cannot doubt but the Greek a of the Auguftan 

age. 
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age was the fame with the Englifb flender tf". 
This difFers from the Italian long e; in pro- 
nouncing which the voice comes forwarder in the 
mouth) and does not hang, as Dionylius defcribes 
it for the Gieek n, about the root of the tongue. 
The Englifli reader unverfed in forein pronuntia- 
tion^ may form to himfelf a perfed idea of the 
Italian long e, by only prolonging, without other- 
wife altering, the vowel-found, wherever, in an 
Engliih word, he finds a fhort e fc^lowed by a 
confonant ; as in meny felij bet. The French have 
both founds : their ai is not diftinguifiiable from 
ours, and their final / has the fame found ; but in 
the middle of a fyllable, as in the word mime^ the 
long e refembles the Italian. 

Dionyfius again proceeds: ' A comes third; 

* In pronouncing this letter, the mouth is rounded, 
' the lips contracted, and the breath makes its 
' effort at the extremity/ In this pronuntiation 
of the long Oy the Englifli and all the principal 
modern European tongues agree with the antient 
Greek. 

' Inferior to this,' continues Dionyfius, 'is v: 

* for the lips are confiderably contrafted, the ot-' 
' terance is choked, and (he found is narrow/ 
Here firfl we find difficulty in the defcription. 
The contra^ion of the lips might indicate the 

™ In the Athenian pronuntiation of Plato's time, as we ]earn 
in his Cratylus, eta was aaalagous to epfilon> and differed from 
iota. Cratyl. p. 418, c. r. I. ed Serran. 

I alian 
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Italian «, which is the Englifh clofe u^ heard in 
ruk, or 00 in, toolj mooni but the fuSbcation of 
voice, and narrownefs of found are not imputable 
to that vowel. Unfortunately the modern Greek 
pronuntiation will not help us on this occafion, 
for it gives conftantly the fame found to v as to 
the vowel next defcribed by Dionyiius, and clearly 
marked by him for a different found. The fancy 
has been cherifiied among the French learned 
that the Greek ^ was the fame with their «. But, 
could it otherwife be fuppofed that Grecian eu- 
phony was tainted with fo inelegant a noife, that 
the grace of Grecian utterance would bear the 
contortion of the mouth neceflary toward uttering 
that peculiar element of Parifian pronuntiation, 
Dionyfius contradicts it in his defcription of the 
next vowel : 

' 1/ he fays, ^ is laft in merit among the 

* vowels : for, in pronouncing it, the ftroke of 

* the breath is about the teeth : the mouth is 

* lefs opened than for any other voWel, and the 
' lips give no brilliancy to the found.' Here the 
Englifh long or double ^, the Italian long /, and 
the modern Greek iota, are all fo exa£Uy defcribed 
as to leave no room for doubting that the antient 
iota was precifely the fame letter. 

Nor can there need completer aflurance that 
the 'Greek u differed very confiderably from the 
French n. For the French «, requires a much more 

con- 
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contraded mouth than the Engli(h e, or the 
French, Italian, and modern Greek /; and its 
found, forein and unutterable to all European 
people but the French^ is abhorred by the 
Italians and modern Greeks, and unknown in the 
fouthern dialefts of France itfelf. 

There remains from Ariftophanes, in his Plu- 
tus, an iambic verfe formed intirely of the let- 
ter u afpirated. The purpofe has been to mark 
2^ kind of whiftling note of delight, uttered by a 
hungry man on fmelling the roaft-meat of a fa - 
crifice. Voffius has inferred that the found of u 
was indiftindfc and even offenfive "" ; but this notion 
fe^ms meerly German ; unwarranted by cither Ari- 
ftophanes or Dionyfius, and rather contradi&ed 
by all antiquity. From Ariftophanes himfelf we 
have better information in another place : in his 
c6medy of the Birds, the cuckoo's note is rcprc- 
ftntcd by the word xoxkv, which affords no flight 
evidence that, among the elder Attics at leaft, the 
ordinary found of v was very nearly that of the 
modern Greek ov, the Italian u, the French ou^ 
and the Englifti po. 

But that the found of ypfilon underwent 
alterations in the polite pronuntiation of the new 
Attic, or common Greek, appears certain. Per- 
haps differences *previoufly exifting among the 
dialefts, may have contributed to them ; but what 

'^ Non obfcurum tantum> fed & foedum & impunim. 

were 
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^^re the gradations, and when made, by which 
the great change was produted, from the vowel of 
the cuckooes note, which* the letter w bore in the 
days of Ariftophanes, to that df the peewit's, 
which it evidently had among the learned and po- 
lite feveral centuries before the final overthrow of 
the Greek empire, and which it ftill holds among 
the Greeks, we 'ihould apparently inquire in vain. 
• If we have reafonably to complain of any omif- 
fion of Dionyfius, it is that he has not q.t all de* 
Icribed the diphthongs. It feems likely that 
the diphthongal charadters reprefented all, in 
early times, a diphthongal enuntiation, with per- 
haps, for fome of tbem, fome coarfenefs, which the 
delicacy of aftertimes avoided by reducing them to 
a fimple vowel-found. This has happened in pur 
own language; whofe provincial dialeds retain 
diphthongal founds, not ill rejeftcd by polite pro- 
nuntiation, tho polite orthography, not in all in- 
(lances fo reafonably, retains the diphthongal cha- 
rafters. The later Greeks carried this refinement 
certainly to a great extreme. Not a fingle diph- 
thong is heard in the polite pronuntiation of the 
Greeks of the prefent day ; and evidence not un- 
fatisfaftory remains that the change was completed 
long before- the fubverfion of the Conftantinopoli- 
tan empire. Since that melancholy era indeed the 
pronuntiation of the politer Greeks, living in ne- 
ceffary feclufion among themfelves, appears to have 
undei^one little alteration. 

O The 
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The incidental indications remaining of the an^ 
ticnt founds of the Greek diphthongs are very fcan ty. 
We are indebted to the comic poet, reprefenting 
in his comedy of the Wafps the barking of a dogjr 
for fome direction to the antient found of the 
diphthong »v. With the modern Greeks all the 
combinations df the other vowels with v, 9 except- 
ed, are no longer diphthongs, but fyllables com- 
pofed of a vowel and a confonant, u being founded 
as our/. According to Ariftophanes, in the place 
juft mentioned), the old diphthong, reprefentcd by 
ov, mud have refembled the kalian ao and au^ the 
German aUy and our ou. Thefe, all nearly re* 
fcihbling one another, have however their faialt 
differences ; and the Greek diphthong refembling 
all, might poflibly have fome fmall difference from 
alL 

I will own myfelf not at all difpofcd to hold 
cheap the indication which any general praftice of 
the* modern Greeks affords of the pronuntiatioa 
of their forefathers ;. or to concur with Cheke and 
others of his agg, of more book-learning than 
praAice in forein fpeech, and, I will venture to- 
add, of more vivacity than judgement, in fup- 
pofing that a pronuntiation invented under the: 
direftion of forein ears, and executed by foneia 
voices, can be likely to corredt the corruptions 
which may have arifen in the tranfmiffion of a 
language from &ther to fon, or that they muft 
not rather intrude far greater corruptions. For 

3 the 
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the pronuntiation of the antient Greek language 
I would take no evidence againft the praftice of 
the modern Greeks^ but the evidence of their 
forefathers^ or the coteitiporary Latin authors. 
From the antient Greeks I know of nothing 
fpeaking to the found of the diphthong ou. But 
the Latin writers univerfally reprefent it by the 
fingle charafber u^ This, with all the Italians, has 
always the fimple vowel-found reprefcnted in our 
language by oo; and with the modern Greeks ov has 
conftantly the fame enuntiation. I have no dif- 
ficulty therefore in affigning this as the proper 
found of the diphthongal charafter ov, in the new 
Attic ; tho among the older dialefts the pronun- 
tiation may have been diphthongal ; perhaps, in 
fome of them, like our ou. 

On the (hort vowel-founds Dionyfius is very 
concif<;^ * None of them,* he fays, * is particu- 

* larly pleafmg, but « (for that, as the critics have 
' well obferved, is evidently the letter meant, tho 

* it appears o in our extant copies) opening the 
' mouth mod, and being fpoken mqft from the ar- 

* teria, difpleafes leaft/ 

He proceeds then to defcribe the confonants; 
and if they had any difference from the pronuntia- 
tion of the prefent day, it is not very decidedly 
marked, except in the fupcriority which* he attri- 
butes to the double confonants, ^, f, 4^, which, 
in any modern pronuntiation of them, is not ob- 
vious. It will however be proper to remark that 

o z two 
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two of our confonants, which we have in corri- 
tnon with all weftera Europe, B and D, are alicA 
to the language of the modern Greeks. The 
found of B is found among them only in words 
derived from other languages, where they exprefs 
it by the double charader MH. Their own Beta 
is univerfally pronounced as our V, whether in 
fpeaking their .modern or antient laCnguage. In 
feeking explanation on this fubjeft among the 
Roman writers we get no complete decifion. But 
we find that, as early as the Auguftan age, the 
Greek writers exprefled the Roman V, in Roman 
names, often by their B, and the Roman B often 
by their n. It is indeed as likely their language 
fliould have wanted our B as our V, for one of 
which elements their alphabet certainly had not a 
charader. A is always pronounced by the modern 
Greeks as the Englilh Ti in M/j, rAere; the & be- 
ing appropriated to the reprefentation of the dif- 
ferent found reprefented by the fame double cha- 
rafter, in our othography, in the words tktK, 
ihijile. The modern Greek pronuntiation of gam- 
ma alfo differs from the praftice of moft of the 
weftern nations. Before «, 0, «, and ou, it has a 
found fomewhat between our hard g and A, of 
which examples occur in Spanifti pronuntiation : 
but before f, 1, u, ou, fi, and o», it is precifely our 
y. This is a praftice certainly not new among the 
Greeks> but how antient I know of no means tO' 
difcover. 

Among 
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Among the Roman writers of higheft authority 
we gather a confiderable amount of information 
concerning the pronuntiation of the Latin Ian* 
gu^e, which is generally moft intereAing where 
it compares the Latin with the Greek ; not only 
as thus it affifls toward 3, knowlege of tlie Greek, 
but as we gain a double clue to what is often not 
cafy to difintangle. The Roman A, it is evident, 
and the Greek alpha were the fame vowel : the 
Roman charadter E reprefented both eta and ep* 
iilon: Iwas precifely iotJT: O reprefented omega 
always, omicron not always : U differed very con- 
fiderably from ypfiloii, which, as a fingle vowel, 
the Romans generally reprefented by their charafter 
Yi the Latin U, when long, appears to have been, 
equivalent to the Greek vowel which was marked 
by the diphthongal notation ovy and when fhort it 
ieems to have approached in found to omicron j^ 
being apparently near in charadter, or perhaps 
fometimes the fame, with the feventh Englifli 
vowel, the u in fun, fum, which bears the fame 
found as o in fan, fome. 

It has been fuppofed that the Greek alphabet, 
in the days of fome of the oldeft extant infcrip- 
tions, had only four vowel-charadters. A, E, I, 
O, but Mr. Payne Knight^ in his v^ry learned, 
ingenious, and elaborate efiay on the fubjedt, fays 
that all the five fingle vowels are found in the ear- 
lieft ftage to which the alphabet can be traced. 

o t The 
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The omicron neverthelefs occurs frequently fin^ 
glc, in words where the praftice of aftertimes gave 
the diphthongal notation ou, but I do not recol- 
lect ypfilon ever Handing in the fituation of that 
double charafter. The prefumption follows that 
the found reprefenttd by omicron alone had more 
analogy with the found reprefented by the com-» 
bination ou, than the found reprefented by ypfilon 
alone. The antient Etrufcan infcriptions exhibit 
no more than four. vowel*charaders A, E, I, and 
V. The latter of thefe probably reprefented both 
and u\ for we find the names Apollo, Caftor, 
and PolydeuCes, or Pollux, as the Romans after^ 
ward abbreviated the name, written Apvlv, Kaf- 
tvr, and Pvltvke. Nor does the proof reft here ; 
for Quintilian informs us that the early Romans 
wrote oiu without very ftcddy difcriminat;on ; 
fo that for Hecuba^ nuirix, dederuni^ prohave^ 
runiy were found often Hecoba^ notrix^ dederont^ 
probaveront 'y and, on the contrary, for CoUhides 
and Pofyxena^ they wrote CuUkides and Pih 
lyxena"^. The two latter words, paffing to them 
from the Greeks, afford ftrong prefumption of 
affinity between the Greek omicron and the Rch 
man fhort «; which derives confirmation from 
other circumftances obvious to the claflical reader. ' 
Nor are we without additional proof in the mo-. 
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<)ern fpeech of Italy, in which we find the Latin u 
frequently becoming 0, and fometimes on the con- 
trary, tho rarely, becoming u. 

The Latin confonants appear to have been 
moftly what are reprefented by the fame charadters 
in moft of the modern languages of Europe. Dif- 
ficulty or doubt occur only about c, and/, and v. 
Whether c before e and / was pronounced like the 
Englifh ckj as by the modern Romans, Tufcans, 
and Neapolitans, or like the Englifh c, bearing in 
that fituation the power of s, which is the pro- 
nuntiation of the Bolognefe, Venetians, and all 
the Lombards, as well as of the Spaniards, Portu- 
gueie. Provincials, Gafcoons, of the greater part 
of thofe in Ihort, whofe fpeeches approach the 
Italian in ai&nity with the Latin, is a queftion 
that can probably never be refolved* What alfo 
was that pronuntiation of / whicb^ in the times of 
Ciceio and Quintilian, defied the power of a 
Grecian voite?, will probably be ever fought in 
vain ; for the modern Greek (p is precifely the 
modem Italian/ and our own, in common with 
the reft of Europe. It has been, of later years, 
generally agreed among the learned that the Ro- 
man V was pronounced as our W. Mr. Payne 
Knight fays it certainly was, and I reckon his au-* 
thority high. But the Greek writers reprefented 
the Roman V, in proper names, fometimes by their 

f Quindl. Inft. Or. 
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diphthongal notation OT» which now among the 
Greeks, and probably always, had, before a vowel, 
the power of our W ; and fotaetimes they repre-r 
Tented it by their fingle charadter B, which I think 
we n)ay fay certainly never had that power, but 
probably always, at lead among fome of the Greeks 
and on Tome occafions, the power of our V. In 
addition then to this evidence from antient or* 
thography, we gain proof from modern pronim* 
tiation, not in one country or one language, but 
in widely diflant countries and very different lan-f 
guages, of the probability that the pronuntiation 
of this character was not always and everywhere the 
fame. The joke ag^inft the cockneys, about wine 
and vine, weal and veal, with their clear ability to 
make the diftindbion of the Words, and their ina* 
bility, from habit, to avoid perverfion of the dif? 
tinftion, is familiar among ourfelves. But among 
the Neapolitans, and among the Languedocians 
dnd Provincials, we find a fimilar confufion. The 
W they have not in their pronuntiation ; but they 
pronounce indifferently h and v ; infomuch that 
among the Languedocians it is conunon to write 
only one charafter for reprefentation of either 
found. In the fpeech of Rome itfelf we find 
a near approach to the London cockney con- 
fufion of V and W. The name formed from the 
Latin Paulus, for inflance, the modern Romans 
fpeak and write indifferently Paolo and Pavolo^ 
while the Spaniards write it Pablo, and pronounce 

either 
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(pither PaUo or Pav/o. It appears to me probable 
that the old Roman V was of double, or rather 
^reble pronuntiation, fometimes as our V, fomer 
times as our W, and fometimes, it fhould appear 
from the poets, no way differing from the Lati;i 
yowel Vf 
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8 E C T I O N X. 

Of the Orthography, Quantity, and Accent of the Gxcek and 

Latin Languaois. 

We gather fatisfaftorily, from the Greek and 
Latin writers, that the orthography of their lan- 
guages was not irregular and prepofterous, like 
the Englifti, nor abounding like the French, with 
letters for the eye which, for the ear, are nulli- 
ties, but, as the modern Italian and SpaniQi and 
Greek, fimplc and rational, fo that when the 
founds, peculiar to the feveral charafters and to a 
very few abitrary combinations, were known, the 
articulation of fyllables could hardly be miftaken. 
Having furvey'ed the alphabets, therefore, we may 
proceed to inquire concerning thofe infeparable 
concomitants of articulation, fo important in the 
Harmony of Language, Accent, and Quantity* 

* The power to judge of the length and ihort- 
' nefs, and of the Iharpnefs and flatnefs of all 

* founds in fpeech, is placed by nature in the ear 

* alone •*'. This feems fo obvious a truth, that 
the concurrent authorities of Cicero and Quinti- 
lian, which we find for it, fliould feem hardly nc*^ 

^ Omnium longitudinum & brevitatuni in fonis, (icut acu- 
tarum graviumque vocum, judicium natura in auribus noftris 
collocavit. M.T. Cic. Orat. f. 51. 

So Quintillan : Ilia vero non ni(i aure eziguntur, quse fiunt 
per fonos. Inft. Or. 1. 1, c. 5, 

ceflary 
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ccflary to infure its iirmediate and univerfal re- 
ception ; yet, from the pradice of our fchools 
and univerfities, tho the authority of thofe writers 
IS generally held fufficiently high among them, it 
fhould feem that it is not there admitted. To 
know what fyllables of the antient languages were 
cfteemed long or (hort by the antients themfelvcs, 
is held out as araon^ the moft important objefts 
for the fcholar. The claim even to fpeak * ac- 
* cording to quantity,' is very extenfively aflerted. 
But the explanation of what that claim means is 
not readily to be obtained, even in our uniyer- 
fitics. However that it does not extend to the 
expreffion of all dHFerences by the voice, fo that 
they may be fenfible to the ear, and that it does 
not admit the judgement of the ear for deciding 
concerning the length and (hortnefs of fyllables 
fpoken, is moft readily obvious. Why certain 
fyllables in the Greek and Latin languages, arc 
intitled long, and certain others fhort, fo that 
almoft all are arranged under thofe two defcrip- 
tions, might feem referved as a cabaliftical myftery, 
the reafon of which is not to be challenged. 

Neverthelefs there have been eminent fcholars, 
even eminent teachers in our fchools and univerfi- 
ties, who have not fcrupled to declare all fuch 
claim of * fpcaking according to quantity' abfurd. 
Indeed were the claim never made, it could not 
furely be difgraceful to the modern fcholar to be 
unable to exprefs exadly th^ antient found of t tie 

fyllables 
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iyllables of a dead language, whether for length or 
any other circumftancc. Thofc at all verfed in 
forein living fpeeches well know how few, after 
childhood, acquire the exadt manner of pro- 

ft 

nouncing any forein language, tho poflfeffing every 
advantage of conftant intereourfe with thofe who 
fpeak it moft perfedly. Among ourfelves, it is 
notorious enough that the moft imlettered and ig<- 
norant can difcern and be ready enough to ridicule 
the deficiencies of a Frenchman's pronuntiation of 
Englifli, who may have converfed many years 
among Engliftimen. Why then is it neceflary, 
and how can it be rational, to pretend to perfeA 
pronuntiation of a language no longer to be known 
but from books f 

Neverthelefs it cannot but become the claffical 
fcholar to avail himfelf, as he beft may, of the 
large information remaining from the Greek and 
Latin writers themfelves, concerning the pronun^ 
tiation of their languages and the mechanifm of 
their verfe. Of that part of pronuntiation, there- 
fore which depends upon articulation, it has been 
endevored, in the pages immediately preceding, to 
give the bed view that the fcattered means re- 
maining may inable us to gain. We proceed now 
to the other incidents of fpeech, which we find 
efteemed by the Greek and Latin writers mod 
important to the Harmony of Language, namely 
Quantity and Accent. 

In 
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tn the Greek and Latin languages^ we have ob- 
ferved, as in our own, the vowels were divided 
into long and (hort ; the long having generally 
double the time or quantity of the fhort '. Of 
the Greek vowel-charaftersj two, uand #, marked 
only long founds^ and two others, s and o, only 
Ihort founds ; but the other long and fhort vowels 
were not diftinguifhed in writing : nor in later 
ages were any of the Latin alphabet, tho in the 
time of the republic, combinations, fuch as are 
found in Englifli orthography, were often ufed to 

» 

indicate long vowel-founds •. 

Vowels being long and fhort, it follows of 
courfe that fyllables mufl be long and fhort ; nor 
were the rules of quantity, in the antient lan- 
guages, diflferent from thofe which we have ob- 
ferved to hold in our own, except that, with re- 
gard to writteji charafters, they were more fimple, 
inafmuch as the orthography was more regular. 
A long vowel, followed by a confbnant, made a 

' LiOogam (fyllabam) ciTe duorum temporum, brevem unius, 
etiam pueri iciuDt. Quintil. loft. Or. 1. 9^ c. 4. 

' Ufque ad Accium, & ultnij pprre6^as fyllabas geminis vo* 
calibus fcripferunU Quintil. L t, c. 7. Thus, as Foiter has 
obferved, cego was written coago^ liho was leiho^ and Mc§ dittos 
igif the preterit with the temporal augment from a^y preferved 
the a thus, aegi ; and aii and emi from edo and gf/to^ doubled the e 
thus egdi, eemi, Inftances, as he remarks, are numerous in the 
Leges regix & Decenviiales, collefted by LipGus, and given 
alfo by Sylburgias. 

long 
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Greek and the Latin language, monofyllables 
of courfe excepted, had one fyllable offered td 
the ear more prominently, with a (harper tone, 
than the reft ; fmall unimportant words only^ 
fometimes, in the flow of fentenccs, Idling the 
diftindtion ''. Here then, in the outfet, we find 
exa& accordance with what is obvious in four, at 
leaft, of the living languages of Europe, the 
Italian, the Spanifli, the modern Greek, and the 
Englifti ; I believe I might add the Welfli, the 
German, and perhaps others : I know of no ex- 
ception but for the French. In the four langu^es . 
firft mentioned, the accent is important, not only 
to the gracefulnefs of pronuntiation, but often to 
diftinftion of meaning. It is altogether fa im- 
portant, that didtionaries of thofe languages have 
it marked on every word not monofyllabical, as a 
matter effential to the accommodation of learners. 
But we find that, in the Greek and Latin, 
the fituation of the acute accent was deter* 
mined by rules vmknown to any modern language 
of wefterh Europe. In regard to thofe rulesy how- 
ever, the two antient languages differed from each 
other, fcarcely lefs than from thofe modern tongues. 
The rules for the Latin were remarkably fimple ; 
and they remain delivered to us on the higheft 
authority, in the cleareft terms '. In diffyllabical 

^ Dion. HaL de StruA. Or. f. %. Cic, ad Brut. i8« Q^iiotik 
ln(t. Or. 1. I, c. 5, &c. 
« Quimil. Inft. Or, 
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words, the firft fyllabte always bore the acute. la 
polyfyllables the place of the acute was determmed 
by the quantity of the penultimate : if this was 
long» the acute refted oh it; if (hort» then the 
antepenultimate, whether long or (hort, bore the 
acute. Thefe rules, tho no living tongue of 
weftem Europe acknowleges them, are yet eafy in 
a4>pl^cation for modern voices, efpecially Italian 
and £ngli(h $ and accordingly all Italian and £i^« 
Uih fcholars, in fpeaking with any care, pronoimce 
in conformity to them. Thus far then we have ' 
nothing to lead us to believe that the accen* 
tuation of the latin differed materially from that 
of moil of the principal languages of modern 
Europe. 

We learn then, from the fame great authority, 
that the Greek rules differed from the Latin very 
materially : they were far lefs fimple; and the ac- 
centuation, which had in confequence more variety, 
was, even to Roman ears, much more pleafing 
than their own. We have not however ftom the 
fame, or from any equal authority, a complete 
account of the Greek rules of accentuation ; the 
works of eminent men, who, in the beft times, 
treated ezprefsly on the fubjeft, having been all 
loft : but, fropi the befl times, we have numerous 
cnticifms on the accentuation of particular words, 
in fo many inflances confirming the rules, deli* 
vered to us indeed only by late grammarians, but 

P pro- 
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pvokfkAy drawn by them from writers c^ the befr 
ages, that the credit of thofe riiles feeim altogether 
abundantly eftablifhdd* In Grecian ipeech the 
accent was frequently, where in Latin it never oc* 
ctkrred, on the lad fyllabte; and, indifferently, on a 
long or a (hort lall fyllable. When not on the laf^ 
Its place was generally determined by quantity ; not^ 
kowevef, as in^ Latin, by the quantity of the pe- 
nultimate, but generally by that of the lail fylla* 
ble : if this was long» the penultimate, whatever 
its quantity, had the acute ; if (hort, then, with 
a/ few exceptions, the antepenultimate had the 
acute. Before the antepenultimate, equally in 
Greek and in Latin, the acute was denied a 
place* 

In thefe rules, differing from anything obtain- 
ing in the weftem languages of modern Europe^ 
there is however yet nothing in any manner or 
diegree implying that the accent, in either of 
the ant lent learned languages, differed from what 
tsYound in the modern Greek, daughter of one, 
in the Italian and Spanifli, daughters of the other5 
or in the Englifh, which, tho compofed in largp 
proportion of fcions from the Latin and its deri- 
vatives, is, in its flock, of another kind. 

The antients acknowleged three different ac- 
cents, acute, grave, and circumflex. Of the& 
the acute is univerially defcribed as the eminent 
accent, admitting no equal within the fame word ; 

and 
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and m. this the antieat and modem languages 
i^ree. A term was then wanting to diftinguilh 
colleftively the fyllahles which had not the acute, 
or (harp accent, and the term adopted was GraTe^ 
analogous to our mufical term Flit. The circum- 
flex is defcribed as a compound accent, formed of 
the fharp and dat combined in one fylkhle. The 
circumflex therefore could have exiflence only ia 
a long fyllable, and, of long fyllables, only in thofe 
whofe vowel was long. Containing the acute, it 
was always the principal accent of the word. For 
place it was confined, in Greek, to the laft fylla- 
ble and the penultimate ; in Latin, equally with 
the fimple acute, it was denied to the laft fyllable. 
Perhaps in moft modem languages the circumflex 
exifls, tho probably it was offered to the ear with 
more chara&eriftical decifion by antient, and efpe- 
daily by Grecian voices. Tlie di(lin6tion of acute 
or (harp and gravse or flat, for which the lefs cor- 
reft terms accented and unaccented are often Tub* 
ftituted, is obvious in perhaps all the languages 
of modem Ejirope, except the French, as efiential 
to a juft pfonuntiation. 

But it has been a favorite notion of fome 
teamed men, that the accents of poetry, oratory, 
and even common difcourfe, in antient Greece and 
KofDe, in the poUteft ages, differed fh>m anytbii^ 
ia the polite prdiuntiation of modern E^urope, 
beij^ ifari^Iy mufical ; fb that all communication 

? 2 ^ by 
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by fpeech wasln what wc call recitative. If there* 
fore any thii^ remains like it in modem times^ it is 
among the American favages, or, in Europe, among 
the thbft uneducated of the Cornifti Englifli, and 
perhaps fome people in corners of the continent, 
remote from capitals. This notion, whatever cha- 
raAer of whimficalnefs it may bear, Will require 
fome confideration, on account^ not only of the 
reputation of thofe who have msdntained it, but 
of the high clailical authority they claim in fupport 
of it,, and moreover a$ the difcuffion may lead to 
^ confiderable elucidation of our fubjed. 

The authority relied on, as moft pointedly to the 
purpofe, is a palTage of Dionyfius of Halicarnaflus. 
' The melody of common difcourfe,' fays that 
able writer, in his Treatife on Litterary Compofi- 
tion, * is comprized within the meafure of (that 

* interval of the Grecian mufical fyflem called) the 

* didpente^ never riling more than three tones and 

* a he mi tone, nor finking more.' . 

When the Grecian mufical fyftem is more com- 
pletely explained than it has yet. been, we may 
perhaps be better inabled to, judge how far the 
diapente may be a meafure for the tones of comr 
mon fpeech in modern languages. In the mean 
time all that I , (hall undertake immediately upon 
this paflage to obCerve, is, that Dionyfius {peaks 
in it, not of the extent of tone that may.hav<e 
place in one word, but of Wla4t may be admitted 

ia 
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m a difcourfe ; and I will own that I can gather 
from it little more than a general conclufion^ to 
exprefs which I will borrow a fentence from Tcrcn- 
tianus Maurus : ^ Grecian diligence^' fays that 
writer, * was fingularly diredVed to the (ludy of lan- 
' guage, inveftigatiog its properties, and polifhing 
- it, even to the nail's end/ Should Englil^ diligence 
erer take a fimilar direftiont whether the proje<% 
of the ingenious Mr. Steele, for noting the tones 
df common diCcourfe) may be perfefted . or no, 
thofe tones however might perhaps be again as fami- 
liarly treated of as they were formerly by the Greek 
writers, without neceffity for explanation at every 
ftep; and without rifk of being mifunderilood. 

But we have, in the former part of this inquiry, 
adverted to the natural and neceflary analogy 
between the harmony of language and mufic» 
Speaking and finging are different operations of 
the fame organs, producing different effeds^ 



^.Tiie ingenious and learned anonymous author of a little 
trad> intitled the .Art of delivering written Language, has ob- 
fervtd, I think juflly* ihat ' the ciTential and chief di/Terence 
' between the tones ofed in fpeaking and finging, lies in the 

* latter being carried on by diftin^ intervals of fome continu- 
'anoe, that will harmonize with other accompanying founds ; 

* while the former is, in genera], made up of fuch minute and 

* evanefcent variations and inflexions of voice (tho now and 
^ then leaping from one mufical note to another confiderably 
' diftant) p. 67.) as could not poffibly have a place in any fcale 

* f f praffical laufic yrfaatever.' Ch. 7, p. 6^. 

p 3 The 
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The antient writers on mufic and language never 
loft fight of either the analogy or the differences, 
Mufical termSj and circymftances in mufic, con^ 
timially offering themfelves as convenient for de- 
icribing or illuftrating the harmony of language^ 
were ufed by them freely : but the more carefully 
their works are ftudied, the more it will fully ap^ 
pear that they were always attentive to the di& 
6rences of fpeech and tiiufict 

On thie contrary, among the modern learned, 
^mong fome, through want of confidering the 
analogy between the tones of fpeech and mufic, 
and among many perhaps through a total want of 
mufical knowlege, the very multiplication of 
terms, for thjfe purpofe of precifion, has fuperin^^ 
duced confufion. For, with us, what in mufic 
is called the Time, being in language called the 
Quantity, what in mufic is called a Note, being 
in language called an Accent, or fometimes a 
Tone ; while the word Tone has in mufic a fpe- 
cific and well-known meaning, whereas, applied 
to language, its meaning is vague ; learned men 
being then often unmufical, and muficians com- 
inonly unleaped, the notion has gained that dif-f 
ferent names, given to the iatne thing differently 
combined, mean different things, and not only 
the hannony of language has failed of that elu- 
cidation which can come only through a jui| con- 
^dei^tioa of its aoalp^ with mufiC| 1)ut miftakes 
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have gained authority^ and no foiall confufion km 
fcfultcd. 

The very learned Dr. Fofter, to whore treatiff» 
in defence of the Greek accents, with gratitude 1 
acknowlege ' myfelf indebted , for the firft clew 
toward the unravelling, which I have attempted, of 
the harmony of language, has been by no means 
free from fuch miflakes. There is; . in his learned 
woik, one ftrange error^ into which apparently b^ 
has been frightened by his opponents i perhaps 
indeed more an error of phrafe than of opinion ^^ 
but it 18 at the fame time fo' adverfe to his favorite 
and juft puxpofe, and fo obvious to detedion, 
that, unlefs made and peifevered in under the 
imprefiion of alarm, it appears unaccountable.. 
It relates to a paiTage of Dionyfius of Halicamaf^ 
fus, important enough to our fubjedt of xtfelf to 
require notice. ' I know,' fays the doctor, * that 
^ Dionyfius of HalicaraalTus fpeaks of the con- 

* tariety; of accents to meter on , fome occafions $ 

* and that paifage hath been urged as affording an 

* invincible and concluiive argument ^^nft tint 

* ufe of accents ih general anxmg the old Greeks. 

* But if we confider this pafiage a fittle, we fliall 

* fee how very un&irly it has been rsprefented in 
' relation to this fubjed:. I allow then that Dio^ 
' nyfius doth coniplain of accents as Aibverfive of 
^ quantity on fome occafiom; but on what occa* 
^ fions? Wl\y> when iomt laiilulful cmpofers df 

IP 4 * mufict 
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* mufic, they who fet the Greek odes to 

* mufic, did fometimcs join a long fyllable to a 
^ fhort note, an acuted one to a grave note, and 
> vice verfa ; who made, as he there fays, the 

* words* bend to the mufical notes, and not the 
' notes to the words.* 

Now in truth there is not, in the paffage re- 
ferred to, nor in any other pajQfage of Dionyfius, 
one fyllable about the contrariety of accents to 
meter, nor any kind or degree of complaint, 
exprefied or implied, of accents as fubverfive of 
quantity; and it is very remarkable that the 
doftor's own very juft explanation relates to a 
very diflFerent thing j not the contrariety of ac- 
cent to meter, not the fubverfion of quantity by 
accent, but ..the contrariety of fome Greek vocal 
mufic to both quantity and accent, and the fub- 
verfion of both by that mufic ; mufic, apparently, 
not of an unikilfiil compofer, as the doftor has 
fuppofed, but certainly of a compofer who did not 
. fcruple to give effeft to his own art at the expence 
.of the p6et*s art, to improve the mufical melody 
.by the fubverfiop of the poQtical. 

The paflagp, w^ll deferving attention from who- 
. ever may have curiofity for the fubjed, runs thus : 

* Mufic,' fays Dionyfius, * inftead of adapjting 
^ notes to the words, aflumes to itfelf to fubjeft 

* the words to its notes. Among numerous in- 
f itances^ the lyric verfcs addreflcd by Eleftra to the 

r* ^ chora&i 
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'^ chorus, in £uripides*s tn^edy of Oreftes, will 

* fumilb example : 

TiBtTn, i^n nrtnr%7rt, 

' In this paflage the words srya^ cTyn^ Xiuniy are 
/ all fung with the fame note^ tbo each has, in 
^ fpeech, a iharp and a flat fyllable. The laft fyl- 
' lable of AfCuAnc has the fame note with the fe- 
' cond, tho^ in fpeech, two acute accents can no 

* bow have place in the fame word. In ninn alfo 
' the firil Syllable has a lower note, and the two 
' others have the fame higher note. » In krvnTrt 
' the expreffion of the circumflex is omitted, and 
' its fyllable has the fame note with a fyllable not 
^ bearing the fame accent. Finally, in dmrgiiarg^ 

* the acute note is not given to its proper fyllable, 
' the third, but is transferred to the fourth. 

^ Similar licence may be feen in regard to quan- 
' tities. In fpeaking and reading, the quantities 
' of fyllables are not violated or tranfpofed, but 

* the proportion of length and (hortnefs, prefcribcd 

* by nature or cuftom, is regularly obferved. But 
•^lufic, here lengthening, there ftiortening, wiir 

* fometimes even invert the juft proportions^ mak- 

' ing fyllables conform - to its times, infliead of 

' adapting its times to the proper quantities of 

' fyllables/ 

Thus 
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Thus far Dionyfius \ and as well furcly might 
\t be contended that he complain* of quantity ful> 
verting accent, as of accent fubverting quantity. 
But I will venture to fay that in the extant writings^ 
not of Dionyfius only, but of all antiquity, there 
is not a fyllable of complaint or declaration of the 
contrariety of accents to meter, or of the fubvcr- 
fion of quantity by accent. ' I^or is the claim of 
exteniive reading at all neceiTary to found the af- 
fertion; for, if any fuch complaint or declaration 
cxifted, the learning, the diligence, the zeal of 
Dr. Fofter's opponents would have long ago 
difcovered, publilhed, repub^ifhed, and endlefsly 
triumphed in it. 

That againft which alone Dionyfius dire&s his 
complaint is mufic, and mufic that had evidently 
public fiivor in the Auguftan age. He complains 
of it, in dired and clear terms, as taking liberties, 
which he could not approve, with accents as well 
as with quantities. This mufic neverthclefs might 
not only in itfelf be fine, but, for anything faid 
by the critic, it might accord admirably with the 
fpirit of the poetry, tho it difturbed or even fub- 
verted the cadence and orthoepical melody of the 
verfe. It can hardly fail to ftrike the mufical 
reader, and indeed deferves his notice, that, were 
Euripides's Qreek out of fight, this pafTage of 
Dionyfius, inftead of a criticifm of eighteen cen- 
turies (landing, might feem originally intended for 
8 an 



an Italian opera^ or an Engiifh oratorio, of the 
prefent day. 

But a h&, tranfmitted to us on the hi^ au«^ 
ihority of Cicero^ has been confidered by fomc at 
clearly indicating, that the common pronuntiatioA 
of antient Rome, a» well as that of Greece, waa 
ftridJy and properly muiical; and, however ftmpge 
and even ridiculous it may appear to us, that the 
Roman orators certainly fpoke firdm the roftra to 
the aflembled people in regular recitative. For 
Caius Gracchus, as that greateft of thofe orators 
relates, ufed to be attended in the forum by a 
flave> with a flute or pitchpipe, whofe office was to 
give the tone by which, in addreffing the multi- 
tude, he (hould modulate his voice. Certainly 
fuch an attendant would make an awkward figpire, 
might order allow his appearance, in our houfes 
of parliament, or courts of juftice ; and the ridi- 
cule of the thing could not fail to overbear its ufe. 
But would it hot probably have been fo alfo in 
the fenate-houfe at Rome ? Even in the forum 
the practice appears to have been peculiar to one 
popular orator; or, at leaft, not ventured upon 
by his fucceifors, in more polifhed times. Yet, 
if an prator in the Roman forum, furrounded apd 
tfii^lded by his partizans, might have recourfe to 
it, and find it advantageous for preparing his voice 
to addrefs thronging thoufands in the open air, is 
it ^9V that it might AOt alfo b$ ufefully adopted 

by 
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by a candidate for popular favor, fpeaking from a 
fcafFold in Palace-yard, or from the huflings in 
Covent-gardcn ? There have indeed been in- 
ilances in the houfe of ,7ommons, which may be 
remembered by many, of a fine deep manly voice, 
which l^as been univerfally pleafing, while kept 
within bounds, but when urged by paffion to drain 
ibr impreflion, has rifen to what in muiical phiafe 
might be called a feigned voice, fqueaking, harih 
and oiFenfive. PofSbly thofe who have obferved 
fuch circumftanc^Ss may be inclined to think that, 
even in the houfe of commons, could it be fo ufed 
a^s to be heard only by the orator himfelf and thofe 
on the fame bench, a pitchpipe might be fome- 
times advantageous. 

It can fcarcely be worth while to notice the ftory 
of the Athenian herb-woman and the philofophcr 
from an iEolian colony, who valued himfelf upon 
having acquired the fine Attic pronuntiation. Is 
there a cockney or a weft-country herb-woman in 
Covent'garden who would not at once diftinguilh 
an Irifli. or a Scotifh or a Yorkftiire.philofopher by 
•his accent ? * ^ 

lam therefore far from propofing to contend 
that, between the accentuation of the antient 
languages and of the modern, there were not (hades 
of difference no longer now to be afcertained, or 
perhaps even imagined. Not only in the different 
modern nations, but in the different provinces of 

every 
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every extenfive nation, differences of intonatioBy 
every body knows, are found. Yet it may I think 
(afely be affirmed, that, taking the four modern 
languages before mentioned, the Italian, Spanifii, 
modern Greek, and Englifli, for example, thq 
differences are not fo great between the ieveral 
languages, in polite converfation, as between the 
provincial dialefts ofevery one of them among uo-» 
cultivated perfons. For teftimony to this, appeal 
may be made to any acquainted with thoic 
languages, who have travelled the length of Eng^ 
land, or little more than half the length of Eng* 
land, giving any attention to the fpeech of the 
country people. In going from the fouth, before 
the border of Yorkfhire is reached, if their conver- 
fation is obfirved, at a diftance where articulation 
is yet undiftinguilhable, their tones will alTure the 
liftening fbanger that the dialed is new to himi in** 
fomuch that he might fuppofe the language wholly 
different, when the words, put in writing, would 
be found precifely what he would himfelf ufe. 

In Dionyfius's treatife on litterary compofition % 
there has fallen from him, incidentally, a detail 
of the Heps by which reading was taught among 
the Greeks: * Firft,' he fays, * we learn the 
' names of the letters.; then their (hapes and 
' powers : thus we proceed to fyllables, and all the 

• Dion. Hal, de Or. Stru<Et. C 25. 

* cir- 
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^' circumftances of fyllables* After this we get to 
' words» and whatever is incidental to words ; as 
* lodg quantities^ (hort quantities, and accents/ 
Here we find precifely the fteps by which we learn 
to read Englifh, Spaniih, Italian, and modern 
Gfeek. Dionyfius carries the detail no further, 
his purpofe having been meerly to iltuftrate ano-> 
ther fubje(% by this example : but we may eafily 
extend it, under the guidance of claffical autho^ 
rity, and ftill find agreement between the old and 
the modern languages. Thus, as the Greek 
teacher muft dtrefk his pupil to make the juft dif* 
ference in pronutitiation between the long found 
of tf in /Sdfxo? and the (hort found of o in /S^xof , fo 
the Engliih teacher mufi: require attention to the 
fimilar difference between the long 6 in the firft 
fyilabie of polar, and the ihort o in the firft of 
folijh. The Greek teacher, before the accentual 
marks became common in books, muft of cour& 
have informed his pupil that oiXKuy meaning buiy 
and ^Aa, meaning others^ were written alike ; that 
he muft therefore difcoverfrom the context which 
word was intended, and then, in reading as in 
fpeaking, he muft be careful to difkinguifh it« by 
giving tlie (harp accent to the laft fyilabie in one 
cafe, »MaS and to the firft in the other, ifjio. 

The 

* la Greek inanufcripts* as in modern- printed di^ionarics, 
it was Aifficient to mark the iharp fyUable^ and the tones of ibe 
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The modern Italian teacher mult inform ht$ 
pupil of exactly the fame diftindion between 
imoy the firft perfon of the prefent tenfe, meaning 
/ love, and amoy the third of the pafled tenfe^ 
meaning Ae loved ; and the Englilhman muil refi^ 
to precifely the fame power' of the accent alone^ 
for diftinguifhing prifentj the noun and the ad- 
jedivey from the verb prefent. But the French 
teacher will inform his pupil that his language is 
without accent. Marks indeed it ufes, which, 
in other languages diftinguifli accents, but io 
French only dired articulation^ or furnifli diftinc* 
tion of words for the eye, which, for the ear, 
have none. This furely, to an EngUftiman or an 
Italian, muft appear far ftranger and more un- 
intelligible, far wider of all analogy with cir- 
cumftances in Englifli or Italian fpeech, than 
anything to be found in Dionyfius, Cicero, 
Quintilian» or any other aniient writer concern- 

»ft would be known of oeurfe. The mark of the flat there- 
fore, the line pointing upward toward the left, little wanted 
for its pmper purpofe, grew into ufe among tranfcribers, whe- 
ther for any convenience, or through meer caprick>iis faihion> to 
itxlicate the (harp accent whenever it fell on thelail fyllable of a 
word. That thb mark, in that fituation, b intended to indicate 
the ikarp accent, and only the (harp, in all Greek manufcripts, 
ismoft£itis£i£torily proved by Do^or Poller, in his reply to Dr. 
Galley ; and the pradice of the modern Greeks, both ia writing 
and in pronuntiation, exadly agrees with what he has fiiown to 
have been that of their prcdecclTors.; 

iflg 
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ing the accents of the Greek and Latin. The 
circumftances of French pronuntiation may pe^ 
hapsxome among matters of future inquiry. At 
prefent fuffice it that nothing remaining in antient 
authors (hows, or gives reafon to imagine^ that 
the accentuation of well-educated perfons of the 
polite ages of Athens and antient Rome> differed 
fo much, or fo charafteriftically, from that of the 
well -educated of London, Florence, and Rome 
of the prefent day, as the accentuation of the 
people of the fouth of England from that of 
thofe of the north, in fpeaking the fame Engliih 
language. 
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Of the Rhytbmus or Cadence of the Greik and LAtm 

LAN4U4bBS« 

Ij|» wc are now truly acquainted with thp nature 
and general qxialitics of accent and quantity, as 
they cxifted in Greek aikl Roman fpeech, without 
tindertaking for preciiion in the juft expreffion of 
^hem^ we may proceed to inquire concerning 
Rhythmus or Cadence. What this was, among 
the antients, information remains to us fo full, and 
of ^uch authority, that the miftakes and doubts 
and di|re]:ences abQut it, which have been enter- 
tained among the learned, feem attributable only 
to their want of leifure or inclination for the labor 
of analyfisi neceflUry for a fufEciently accurate ac- 
quaintance with thofe elemental founds of which 
rhythmus muft be compounded. 

Quintilian d^cribes the antient RHirTHMirs» 
and explains its difference from METBiet thus«, 
' All compqfition^ menfuration, and arrangement 

•of 

* Omnis ftruA^ra mc dimenfio t!t .cppulatio rocum cbnfiat 
aut numeris (npmeros *Pt;O^M^ accipi y.olo^ .aqt f4»T£#, id eft 
dimet^fione quadam. Q^od ctiam fi conftat utruium^ pedii>us, 
inbct tanen fimplicefn differeDtiam. Nam c^ythmi, id eft 
Humeri* fpatjp temporum confiant: metia etiam ordii\e: ideo« 
que dteruxn efle quatxtitatis videtur, alteruin.qualitatjs. 'Pv^f*^ 1 
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* of founds, muft depend either upon cadence* 

* or upon METER, which is but another name for 
' menfuration. Now tho both confift of feet, yet 

* have they aplain difference. Rhythmus, num- 

* BERs, cadence, or time-keeping, depend mccrly 

* upon the fpace of certain portions of time ; but 

* to conftitute meter, a certain order of different 
•portions of time is requifitc. To the former 

* therefore quantity of time only is neceffary ; to 

* the latter quality alfo. Rhythmus is either even, 

* as in the dadyl, whoie one long fyllable is com- 

•ut par eft, ut daftyhis ; uoam enim fyllabum parem (duobus) 
brevibus habet. Eft quidem vis eadem et all is pedibus, kd 
nomcn illud tenet. Longam efld duonim temporum, brevem 
uniut, ctiam pueri fciunt. Aut fefcuplex, ut peon ; cujus yk 
eft ex longa ct tribut brevibus j qui<|ue ei contrarhit, ex tribns 
brevibus et longa, vel alio quoquo mode t^mpora tria ad duo 
Jtlata ieicuplum fciunt : aut dupk x, ut iambus ; nam eft ex 
brevi et ionga ; quique eft ei contratius. Sunt hi et metrici 
pedes; fed hoc intereft, quod rhythmo indilferetis eft dac- 
tylufneille priores ha^eat breves, an fequentest timpus 

INIM SOLUM MITITUXi UT A SUBLBVATIONB AD rOSI- 

TioNBMiisD£ic SIT 8PATIIS PBDEM; in veifu pfo da^Io 
poni not poterit anapaeftus vel fpondeus ; nee paeon eadem ra« 
tione a brevibus iocipiet ac definet.*— Sunt et ilia difcrimina^ 
quod rhythmis libera fpatia, metric finita funt: ec his certae 
claufulae ; illi quo modo coeperant currunt ufque ad fAir»C«A9Vt 
id eft tranfttum in aliud genus rhythmi : et quod metrum ia 
verbis modo, rhythmus etiam in corporis motu eft. 

* Thus I venture to tranflate his word numiri, which, it ap- 
pearsy was not to in received ufe for hb purpofe, but that be 
has thought neceflkry to add that he confidered it as equivalent 
CO the Gfeck /v9/mi\ 

' menfunite 
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menfurate with its two ^ (hort ones, (other feet 
Equally fill the even qac^ence, but dadyl is tlic 

I 

prevailing name, and e\^ery boy knows that a 
long fyllable has two times, a (hort fyllable 
one) or it is sescuple, ^s in the pseon, com- 
pofed of a ' long fyllable and three (hort ones, 
or on the contrary, of three' ftiort and one long, 
or of three times added to two in any man- 
ner, fo that the whole being divided into two 
parts, one may be half more than the other; 
or it is DOUBLE, as in the Iambic, compofed of 
one (hort and one long fyllable, or the rever(e« 
Thefe are metrical feet alfo. But this diilindtion 
is to be obferved ; that it is indifferent to rhyth- 
mus whether the two (hort fyllables precede or 
follow the long one -, the even 6r daftylic rhyth- 
mus will, in cither cafe, be produced ; for which 
.it fuifices that, when the time is duly meafured, 
by alternately rarfing and dropping the hand or 
foot, each aftion mark an equal portion. But 
in verfo an anapeft or a fpondee cannot always be 
fubflituted for a dadtyl, nor is it indifferent 
whether a pseon begin or end with the (hort 
(yllables. There are moreover thefe differences : 
(pace for rbythmus is unlimited: fuch as the 
rhythmus began, fuch it may go on to the 
fllT«C«^l| ; that is till a change to another rhyth- 
mus/ (Thus it goes through a whole epic poem 
unchanged.)' * But fpace for meafures is bounded : 
^ meaiures are dealt out in portions, (verfes) con« 

Q 2 * fined 
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* fined to certain limits. Morepver meter ejcifb 

* in words only, but^rhythmus (time-Jcccping) 

* may be equally exhibited in motion of the body' 
(as ip dance). Thus far the author's meaning is per- 
fpicuous. What follows has been varioufly under- 
liood by commentators, and I apprehend rightly 
\>y none. Indeedjghere feems evident corruption 
from tranfcribers ; and yet the fenfe fo ihtnes 
through the mill that it might be gathered per- 
haps very nearly* It is however lefs wanted for 
our purpofe than what precedes ; and a paflagc 
amended \yithout authority could not h^ve the de-* 
Arable weight. 

But hp^yever we might wifti for more ioforma- 
tion, that contained in the paflkge which I have 
tranflated, is of very high yalue. With a diftinft- 
nefs, as if tb^ftble author forefaw the future want 
of explanatiOjU which; for his own time, might be 
nearly fupfrfluous, he (hows that the rhythmus of 
the Greeks and Latins had precifely the varieties 
of the common and triple tim^ of modern 
mufic. Common time was called the even, 
and triple time the double rhythmus , the reafon 
of which names will occur prefently for obfervation. 
Thefe times or cadences arc eflentially the fame 
which we have remarked in Englifh and modern 
Italian poetry, differing hoyi^cver in the proportions 
which each bears to the other, as well as in the 
manner of indicating thofe proportions. The mea- 
fures of i'yllables having b^en carefully obferved- by 
. •^ the 
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the antients fo as to be made obvious to the ear in 
pronuntiation, one long and one (hort fyllable fuf- 
ficed to mark triple time; juftas in mufic two notes, 
of which one is double the length of the other, 
marks triple time. But to give charaderiftical 
indication of common time, three fyllables were 
neceflary, one long and tWo (hort. Two long 
fyllables might indeed fill the meafure, and carry 
on indication of the charaif^er of cadence already 
imprefled upon the ear; but fyllables all of equal 
length can of themfelves imprefs no charadter of 
cadence. On the contrary, in modern poetry (tak- 
ing the character of Italian, Spanifh, modern 
Greek and Englifti for the general charadler of 
modern poetry) the inftrumentality of accent 
being employed to affift the indication of cadence, 
and the comparative length of fyllables being 
therefore lefs important, two fyllables fuffice to 
fill the evei) cadence, and thus two fyllables have 
become its general meafure ; variety and charader 
being fupplied by accent, But with the modern 
negligence concerning proportionate length of fyl- 
lables, two fyllables cannot give charadkeriftical 
indication of the triple cadence, even with the help 
of accent ; three are heceffary, Hence the modern 
even cadence be^rs to the triple the proportion of 
tivo to three, whereas the antient even cadence 
bore to the triple the proportion of four to three. 
To thofc ever fo. little verfed in the modern nota- 

Q 3 tion 
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tion of mufic, this may be readily explained thus : 
the modern even or common cadence bears to the 
triple the proportion of the mufical time marked 
^'to the mufical time marked J : but the anticnl; 
even cadence (rhyttmus par) bore to the antient 
double cadence (rhythmus duplex) the fame pror 
portion which the mufical time marked C bears to 
the mufical time marked }, or which the mufical 
time marked J^ bears to that marked |. 

But we find that a third variety of time, called 
the fefcuple cadence, analogous to a mufical bar 
of five equal notes, was acknowleged by the ac- 
curate diligence of the antients, in their inquiries 
into the power of founds in fpeech. This rhyth- 
mus, however, even among them, was efteemed 
little fit for poetry, but advantageous in profe. 
In modern poetry and modern mufic it is equally 
unknown. 

But the meafures of fyllablcs, in proper pro- 
nuntiation among the antients, had not com- 
pletely the precifion of mufical meafures ; for as 
we have before obfervcd, neither all thofe arranged 
under the defcription of long fyllables were exaftly 
comm^nfurate, nor all thofe arringed under the de- 
fcription of fliort fyllablcs j ancj yet the differences 
neither of long fyllables nor of (hprt fyllables were 
of any afcertaincd propqrtioq, i^or indeed of any 
proportion notice(^ in the flrudkure of vtrk, 
Thcfe c]iflfercnres ^vc^e minute; and yet, in fre- 

quent 
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quent occurrence they m^t in fome degree de* 
nnge a meafure depending wholly upon the com- 
parative length of fyllables, and no way indicated 
by accent. It was probably in part to obviate 
this inconvenience^ as well as to affift the lefs 
ready ear, that the antients had recourfe to in* 
dication of another kind ; they beat time to 
poetry as to mufic. But a fingle ftroke would 
not fuffice for marking the antient rhythmus« 
From Quintilian^ flill in the fame pafTage^ and 
from various paflages of Tefentianus Maurus 
and others, we learn that there was a double 
action, the fublevaiio and the pofitio ; more known 
by the Greek names arfis and thefis ; the . raijing 
and the dropping of the hand or foot i each ac-- 
tion marking it4 feparate portion of the rhyth- 
mus. The even or daftylian rhythmus, analogous 
to our common time, was to be divided in halves ; 
two times being given to the arfis and the fame to 
the thefis 5 whence its name of w^. To mark the 
double cadence, or triple time, either one time 
muft be given to the arfis and two to the thefis, oi 
two to the arlis and one to the thefis. Hence its 
name of dotibU^ tho it was precifcly ourtri[jle time; 
the antient name being founded on the proportion 
of the two par js* of the cadence, as divided by arfis 
and tl^efis j, the . mpdern on the number of times of 
the famclei^th which it contained, namely three ; 
the one long and one (hurt time being equal to 

Q 4 three 
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three fliort times. The fcfcuplc cadence had cither 
two times in the arfis and three in the thefis^ « 
three in the arfis and two in the thefis. 

Thefe antient cadences, marked by accurate 
taeafure of time, were fuperior to the modem 
cadences, by the variety they admitted, as weH 
^s by their rfegularity. The even rhythmus had 
'three varieties of feet, the da6kyl, the anapeft^ ap4 
the fpondee ; which were but various modes of 
'^ing and marking the one muiical meafitrt which 
we call common time. The double rhythqius 
liad equal variety of feet, in the trochee, the 
Iambic, and the tribrachys ; each feverally filling 
and indicating the one mufical meafure which 
we call triple time. Some combinations of (yl- 
lables, which obtained the luune of feet, were 
but combinations of other feet, as "the Ionic ; or 
parts of other feet, as the Pyrrhic. The Pyrrhic, 
could not, ofitfelf, fill a rhythmus % The two 
Ionics, together with the MolofTus, made an im- 
portant variety, forming a kind of double rhyth- 

* The application of the Romans to Cretan Ut^tore (eenfis 
to have put the Greek g;;rammarians . upon afcertaiuing <£ftinc^, 
tioDS for their Roman fcbolars, whicht for their own people^ 
lefs required attention. Dionylius profeflb to conflder rhyth- 
mus and foot as equivalent terms ;'whenophQ fp^aks of the 
Pyrrhic foot by the name of the Pyrrhic rhythmus'. The oiore 
diflPufe explanation and greater care in dijftin^on* ^faich we 
find in Quintilian* a£fis greatly toward making Dionyfitts ia^ 
felligible to the modern reader* 
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inus, that is, ^ rhythmus of double the time 
of that diftingijiftied by the name of rhythmus 
duplex. This is perfc&ly analogous with what is 
ordinary in modern mufic. For taking the modern 
mufical time indicated by the mark {■ as the time 
of the duplex or trochaic rhythmus, the time in- 
dicated by the mark i would be that of the Ionic ; 
or if ^ marked the trochaic rhythmus, 4- would be 
the proper indication of the Ionic. Such being the 
changes that the antient poetical meafures ad- 
mitted, when we add the variety given by accent, 
not confined as in its modern office of marking the 
cadence, but changing it» place through the fyl- . 
lables of the fevpral feet, it will appear that, in the 
total of its variety, as well as in its regularity^in 
accordance with mufical time, the antient verifica- 
tion hr excelled the modern. 

Differing thus widely, in the indication of rhyth- 
mus and in the mechanifm of verfe, as the antient 
languages did from the modern, yet rhythmus itfelf 
is in both effentially the fame, being no other than 
mufical time. Tho this is otherwife fufficiently 
evident, yet teftimony to it, from the greateft 
critic of antiquity, very direft teftimony, however 
modem harmony was out of his view, will deferve 
notice. • Meter,* fays Longinus, * differs from 
f rhythnaus ; for fyllables are the material of me- 
* ter, and without fyllable can be no meter : but 
f rhythmus may exift cither in fyllables, or with- 
f out thqm^ for ftrokes (as in beating a drum) fuf» 

*ficc 
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* fice to produce rhythihus/ ^ The perfeft confo- 
nance of this (hort expofition of the difference be- 
tween meter and rhythmus with Quintilian's more 
diffufe explanation, which we have been noticing, 
cannot but be gratifying to the inquirer on thefc 
fubjefts; but the conclufion is particularly va- 
luable, as it declares, in clear terms, the fenfe 
which that great critic had of the identity of 
xbythmus marked, as in the antient poetry, by 
quantities only, with rhythmus marked by the 
ftroke of accent, which is the manner of modern 
poetry. 

%tf(t( ^v?i^mSiii QV* tit yi roiro Mit^ov. *0 ^ Pv^/Mf yUiXmt »eu i» 
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Lofs of the Latin as a Living Lamguagb : Origin of the 
Plfputes atftong the modern learned about the Accbmt and 
QjvANTiTY of the Latin Language. 

Quantity, accent, and rhythmus or cadence, in 
the antient Greek and Latin languages, it thus ap^ 
pears, were the fame as, in the principal languages 
of modern Europe, the French always .excepted. 
But the USE of accent and quantity for verfi^ 
fkation, and the indication of rhythmus or ca- 
dence, were very different ; quantity or meafure of 
time, exhibited in the proper pronuntiation of fy I- 
lables, having been alone the conftituent of antient 
,vcrfe, whereas accent is called in fo far to controul 
quantity^ in modern verfe, as to be itfelf the leading 
indicant of the meafures. 

But eafy as it feems to conceive an arrangement 
of fyllables of longgr and (horter enuntiation, di- 
viding time with mufical exaftnefs, fo as to form 
poetical meafures, yet for organs unpraftifcd, as 
thofe of the modern Europeans, in accurate men- 
furation of fyllables, and, on the contrary, ha- 
bituated to depend upon the ftroke of accent for 
indications of cadence, to carry the idea into prac* 
tice is far indeed from eafy. Incorreft pradice 
thus has led tomiftaken theory, and fo arofe thofe 
dilputes about accent and quantity^ in which the 

learned 
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learned of Europe have been been for centuries in- 
gaged, without yet coming to complete agreement. 
Of thefe difputes therefor^ it may be neceffary to 
take ibme fhort notice* 

In thofe unhappy times called the middle ages, 
the Latin ceafed to be a living language. In Itaty, 
France, and Spain, more than 4p the reft of tiiQ 
Roman empire, it had been the common (peeth. 
When thofe extenfive countries were finally fub- 
dued by the rvjde barbarians from the eaftern re- . 
gions, the conquered v/cjec not only the more nur 
merous, but much the more informed part of the 
population. In the communication therefore 
which followed between the ruling and the fubjeA 
people, the language of neither remaiiied. Supe-^ 
rior knowlege however fo far prevailed over fupe- 
rior force, that the n^w fpeeches arifing were com- 
pofed in a very large proportion of Latin words ;but, 
to accommodate the apprehcnfion of the vidlors, 
curtailed of inflexion and iimp]ifiedjn phrafe, and, 
to accommodate their organs often altered in form. 
Thus, in Rome itfelf, tho the fpeech was in 
words little changed, yet in phrafe it bccanie fo 
new, that a Roman now fcarcely. learns the old lan- 
guage more readily than ;i German or a'l^uflian. 

Neverthelefs ' the Latin:^ as far as it furvived in 
books, remamed always the language of the Roman 
church throughout Europe. Even in the darkeft 
a^s alfo there were always fome lettered men 
among the clergy, who cultivated the Romao claf- 

lical 
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iical learning, and^ through the Latin language^ 
could conumuiicate among all .the nations, amon^ 
whom the rites of the Roman church prevailed. 
I0& however as a living fpeech, none could any 
longer with certainty teach the proper pronuntia- 
tion; and in the et>d the founds of the Latin every- 
where yielded tp the vernacular utterance of the 
written fyllables. Under thefe circumftances, 
that all juft expreilioQ of the poetical harmony 
of the language mud be lofl, will not be 
doubted by thofe who have obferved what be- 
comes of Engiifh poetry in the moyth of the 
i|ioft learned Frenchman, with all the advantage 
of iniin4<flion from Englilh voices, if praftice^ even. 
£pom infancy, has not given effed to fuch inftruc* 
tion. 

M^iWwhile sK^cen^, the ruling power of harmony, 
fuch as harmony was, in the Teutonic, the former 
fpeech of the conquerors, gained afcendancy in the 
new languages ^ and in the Italian and Spaniih, and 
fouthern French, formerly diftinguifhed from the 
northern by the name of th? Roman, Romanefk, 
or Romance language, it remains the ruling power. 
In the pronuntiation of Latin then, accent would 
acquire importance with the ear am^ng all thofe 
popple, as well as among the Englifh, Germans, and 
others, whofe language was fundamentally Teuto- 
mc. Accordingly the middle ages produced a kind 
of popular Latin verfe, compofed in accentual ca- 

dence without ajtiy regvd to meter, md for orna- 
ment 
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tocnt adopting rime. But the more claflical fcho* 
lars, were enough aware that quantity and not ac- 
cent had given the mechaniftn of clafficai poetry ; 
and, tho means were totally wanting to learn 
the quantities of fyllables by the ear, yet they ga- 
thered, with laborious diligence, the diftinAions of 
long and fliort, and the rules of verfification, indi- 
cated in claflical writings ; and, whenever they at- 
tempted compofition in Latin verfe, were careful 
to obfei-ve them. 

The accentuation of the Latin language, as wc 
have already feen, was extremely fimple. Ift 
diflyllables the acute was confined ftriftly to 
one fituation, by the riile denying it to the laft; 
and in polyfyllables it could vary its place only be- 
tween the penultimate and the antepenultiiriatc : 
on which of thofe it muft reft, the quantity of 
the former decided. Now it happens that thefc 
very fimple rules of accentuation, tho not exclufive 
rules for the Italian, Spanifh, arid Englifti lan- 
guages, which all allow greater variety, yet fo ac- 
cord with the general manner of thofe languages, 
that little more has been really wanting to direft 
Italian, Spanifli, and Englilh Scholars {o the pro- 
per accentuation of Latin words, than to obfervc 
the quantity of the penultimate of polyfyllables ; 
infomuch that, while the acquifition of a juft ac* 
centuation has little entered into the contempla- 
tion of modern teachers, they have fortuitoufly di- 
.refted their pupils to it, by meerly urging attention 

to 
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to quantity. The efFcft of attention fa afliduoufly 
given to quantity, inourpyblic feminaries, has been, 
that our fcholars write Latin according to quan-» 
tity, and pronounce it according to accent; that they 
EXPRESS jiiftly the accents, and can name jaftly 
the quantities, but with all the attention, with all 
the drudgery that is required of our liberal youth iil 
learning to name the quantities, yet the expreflion 
of them by the voice, and that judicial offiqe 
which our great mafters, Cicero and Quintilian, re- 
quire of the ear, as far as it regards quantity, has 
been totally negleded. 

Thcfe, however palpable truths, I might have 
feme apprehenfion in declaring, if many men of 
the mod approved learning, and particularly Mr. 
Harris, tlie author of Hermes, and doftor Fofter, 
nianv years eminent among the teachers in our 
moft flourilhing ciaffical feminary, had not fairly 
Tcfigned, for the method of that feminary and of 
our fcholars in. general, the pretence to fpeak the 
antient knguages according to quantity. Scarcely 
indeed a Latin verfe can be found that may not 
afford irrefragable proof of the incorreftnefs of the 
approved Englilh pronuntiation. The firft lines 
of the JEntid will give abundance. Who will be 
found to defend the common and approved pro* 
nuntiation of the firft fy liable of cano ? Does' that 
pronuntiation give the fliort found which the verfe 
requires ? or does it not make the fyilable as long 
as any of the language, whofe vowel is followed by 
only one confonant ? If accent could afieA quan*- 

tity, 
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tity, has it not all the force of the acute accent 
' added to its length ? and finally, does tlie moft zp^ 
proved modern pronuntiation make auy difference^ 
in point of quantity, between the firft fyllable of 
<anOy which mod confeflfedly omghf to be Ihort> 
and the firft oi fatOi which, as affuredly ought to 
be of twice its length ? How then czxi it be pref 
tended that fuch pronuntiation ^ is according to 
quantity ? 

But, it may be faid, there is a harmony in Latin 
terfe, as it is pronoiinced by Italian and Knglifly 
fcholars, clearly diitinguilhing it from profe, an4 
pleating to the ear. .. True : but what is that har- 
mony ? Is it not obvious to every fcholar of thofe 
nations, that falfe quantity may often be {i^bftL- 
tuted for true, not only without offence, but even 
with gratification to the ear, and with offence only 
to the knowlege ftored in the fcholar's miad ? 
Memory of written examples is what the modern 
fcijiolar relies on; but pronuntiation, giving the 
quantities duly characterized to the ear, is what 
Cicero and Quintilian require. 

The truth, let it not offend, is, that the har- 
mony produced by Italian, an4 Enj^liQx fcholars 
in their propunti^tion of JLatin yerfc, however 
pleafingf is not harmony of quantity but harmony 
pf ;^ccent ; the verfe, as they fpeak it, is not metri- 
cal, bvt, like their vernacular vet&, accentual. 
^ Latin hexameter is^ in the pronuntiation of 
^ngUih fchola^S| not a verfe, ojF iix feet of the 
C7c;9 rhythmv?^ an4 tjijit rhythtQys decided by 

jGmple 



nmpte tneaiure of time, or arrangement of qiian- 
titk% but it is k verfe of five feet of the tripk 
rhythmus, tod th« Vhythmus iftdidated by ar^ 
nngctnent of accents. A hexameter verfe, to pleafift 
w, muft have five ftrong accents : the three forttief 
whether on long or Ihort fyllables matters not : the 
two laft muft be on fyllables long by rule. But 
the modern ear is carelefs about length of fyl- 
W)les in pronuntiation : the fyHables on which 
the two laft ftrong accents fall may be (hort in pro- 
nuntiation, without offence to the modern ear t 
which requires them on fyllables long by rule, not 
through any r^ard for length of fyllables, but be* 
taufe the antient rule of verfe requires long fyl* 
lables where the modern ear requires the two laft 
ftrong accents. 

Of antient verfes none are more generally pleaf- 
ing to the Englifh and Italian ear than- the Sap- 
phic* The caufe of this favor docs not lie deepi The 
Sapphic is a verfe of eleven fyllables like the Ita- 
lian epic, and the Englifh dramatic pentameter ; 
ami, in the Latin Sapphic, the accents rarely fail to 
be fo difpofed as to mark very exaftly the meafure 
of thofe Englifti and Italian verfes. The two firft 
lines of the firft of Horace*s odes in that meafure, 
will fufBce to (how the exaftnefs of the fimilitude : 

Jam fatis terris nivis atque dirse ' 
Grandinis mifit pater, et nibente— 

Let this aufpicious day be ever facred, 
Let it be kept for triumph and rejoicing. 

R Seldom 
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Seldom are found in it even the varieties of which 
the Italians arc fond> and which Milton delighted 
in imitating : the accentuation is commonly con* 
fined with the ftriftnels c^Englifh poets of the pie- 
fent day. 

• Thofe>who have long flattered themfelves with 
^ an opinion that, in their pronuntiation of Greek 
' and Latin^ they flridtly adhered to right quaii- 
^ tity, may probably be ftartled at the declaralion 
• of truths fo adverfc to their prepofleflions/ Thefc 
are doftor Fofter's words ; and I rejoice in being 
under the cover of that learned man's (hield when 
I find myfelf compelled to affirm, that the gene- 
rally approved pronuntiation of Englifli fcholars is 
;iot guided by any confideration of quantity at all. 
It is notorious that if any Elnglilh fcholar were but 
to attempt, in fpeaking I^tin, to nuke the differ- 
ence of long and (hort lyllables fenfible to the ear^ 
for inftance, if the firft fyllables ofcano^md/aio, the 
authority of Cicero would not fave him ; he would 
furely incur the imputation of ajffefting fingu* 
larity. 

But it may be worth while to obferve how 
fcrupuloufly, how importunately a juft accen* 
tuation of Latin verfe is demanded by our fcho- 
lars : nor may it, for thofe who have given any at- 
tention to the difputes about accent and quantity, 
be unamufing to fee how widely the accentuation, 
univerfally demanded, is at variance with the notion 
that the acute or ftrong accent is a long quantity, 
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Mr M AK £ s a long quantity, or neceflarily coin c id ei 
irith a long quantity. In Latin hexameter irerft 
the modern ear required that the acute or ftrong 
accent be confined ftriftly, in the fifth and (ixth 
feet, to the firfl fyllable, and is much diflurbed to 
find it in any other fituation* Obferve the fol- 
lowing : 

JEokf namque tibi divum pater atque hominum r«x. 

JEtu L 69* 

Exfiiltantque acfta htices ; furit intus aquat tIs. 

▼ii. 464. 

Confilium, et fievs nutu Janonis eunt rei. 

vii. 592. 

QSM Ti^landa viris ; vel 'cam ruit imbrifeniiB ver. 

Georg. 1.313. 

Thcfc, tho Virgil wrote them, the modern ear 
has difficulty to acknowlege for hexameter verfes, 
on account of the dislocation (may we call it) of 
the accent in the fifth and fixth feet. A modem 
writer of Latin poetry would hardly dare to offer 
fuch. I remember meeting fomdwhere with a 
criticifm on Horace's hexameters, in which it was 
boldly faid that a modern fchoolboy fliould be 
whipped for writing verfes of fuch flovcnly want of 
hamiony. Yet how different the feelings of the 
lame perfons for the fame antient meafures in the 
Sapphic ! There the , modern ear cannot bear thQ 
flrong accent on the long fyllable of the daftyl, 
where it frequently occurs in Greek verfe, but t> 
gidly requires it on the firft of the fliort fyllables^ 

m 2 wberei 
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where, to our great gratificfitiojn, in Horace wc 
0O& cpBdaatly find it« The modern ear will 1 
pardon even the numerofup Horatma aa otcafioi 
tfcyiation from this its rule, as in ' 

Q^amjocus circomvokt et cnpid^l 

But in the pentameter a change of feeling conu 
again, and a different feeling for the different fc 
of thatfamfe verfe. For,m thefirfl daftyl of tJ 
fecond hemiftic, we are difpofed to allow the ac- 
cent only to the IbngTyllable, as in the lafl da<5tyl^ 
of the liexameter : In the^laft daftyl again wc re-4 
quire a ftrong accent on the firft fyllable ; butf 
that does not content us; we muft have aoother^ 
on the lafty tbo fliort ; and then for the conclud- i 
ing fyllable of the verfe, tho long, to be accented hi 
intolerable* ^ 

But indeed we are not more confiftent through 
the hexameter. In the two. lafl feet we faftidioufly ' 
require the accent on ^e firfl fyllable, but not fo^ 
in any other foot of the verfe. In .he firft line of j 
the jEneid the accent on the firfl fyllable of canOy{ 
the laft of adaftyU fatisfies us very well; and, in \ 
the fecond line we are equally contented with the \ 
accent t)n the fecond fyllable of liaJiam and on the [ 
firft oiprofngusy each the fecond of a daftyl; and 
all three (hort fyllables. Indeed fcarcely any- : 
thing in' recitation could be more oflfenfive than 
the acute accent on the firft fyllable of every foot^ 
except the repetition of it upon every long 
fyllable, 

. It 
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wTll be obvious that if accent was quan- 
OT made quantity, or if the acute or ftrong 
fct coyld only exift with a long quantity, 
[things could not be. The truth is tha^ ac- 
knd quantity beingperfeiftly diftinft affeftions 
babies, and accent the ruling power of Englifli, 
u, and perhaps moft other modern European 
fication, accent is that to which the modern 
ftdifpofed to defer, in attendii^ to the recita- 
: of any verfe. In -Latin verfe, through the 
iliar'Condru&ion of the language, in the com- 
Uion of the metrical cadences, there refulta 
de-beating of accent, producing other cadencM 
Jly diftinft from the metrical cadences, 
:fe accentual cadences then, without any regard 
ihofeproportionsof time in fyllables by which 
antient metrical cadences were conftituted, 
what foini the delight of the mo^exa ear 
Latin verfe. With many indeed they have 
nd favor as if they weft the antient cadeqce, 
I doSor Fofter, and others of the ableft fcho- 
!, have fliown themfelves enough awfireofthc 
itrary. ^ , , . 
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APPENDIX TO THE TWELFTH SECTION. 

\ 

X H E charatEter of the meafure of I^atin hexam^ 
ter and pentameter verfe^ in modern pronuntktioii 
may be exhibited more readily, and perhaps mo| 
clearly, by the following mufical notation than fa| 
any words. It will not be fuppofed that I met 
to attribute to modern voices, in the recitation i 
Latin verfe, an exaftnefs of time which they d 
not obferve in the poetry of their own language 
It is the general charader only of the meafure tb 
I mean to reprefent, and I think the rcprefd 
tation fo far faithful. 

iit^^iilUJrM : JIJ.ihJlJJJ 

Tityrc tu patulae recuhans fub tegtnine fagi S^ 
Tcftrcm tenui mufam medi-taris a - vena. 

Mos p&lham fugimus et dulcia linquimus arva 

Armt virumqae cano^ Trojae qui primus ab od 

The pentameter, tho (bmewhat differently fill 
is> in modern recitation, precifely the fame mcafi 
us the Lezameter • 
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^J/^JIJ^JrlJJJ'/IJ^J-cllJJrl 

Hanc tas^ Pe -nclope lento tibi miffit IT . liju^ 

J J'J^ JIJ JrlJ. J' jy JNJrg 

Nil mihi re • fcriba% tn tainen ipfe Ten! 

JJ/ZUJrlJ'i'JJIJ.J'JIJJrS 

Troja jacet ctrte, Danais in-vi£i pu - ellis 

J J^/JIJ JrlJ-J^JIdJ IJJrl! 

Vix Priamos Unti to - taquc Troja , fuit. 

It will be obvious that the triple time which 
nodern voices give, in the recitation of antient 
Ycrfe of the .even pkytbmus, is not the triple ca- 
dence of £ngli(h or Italian poetry, and flill lefs 
is analogous to the antient rhythmus duplex : its 
proportion, both to the modern triple cadence and 
to the antient rhythmus duplex is as the triple 
time of modern mufical notation i to the time 4, 
m as the antient moloflus to the iambus and 
trochee. 

Some of our critics^ have fpoken of tht great 
importance of the pausb in the middle of the 
hexameter and pentameter verfes. I do not re- 
coiled ever to have met with, or heard of any 
notice of it by any antient writer. The mufical 
notation exhibits the caufe of its importance in 
modern recitation : the meafure could not be iiUed 
without it* 

R4 
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SECTION xin. 



Of (he Difputes aboutthc Accsnt and Qvahtity of tha 

GlLI£K.Ij<AMQPACB. 

With the affiftance of whatwciiavc been olv 
femng concerning the Latin language, it will be 
cafy to difcover the ground of ,the quarrel of fo 
many modern fcholars, with the whole fyftem of 
Greek accentuation ; as well with what has been 
tranfmitted of higheft authority from clailical 
times, as with the accentual marks, which, after the 
bell Gteek manufcripts, and in conformity with 
the rules tranfmitted by later grammarians on the 
authority of the elder, . appear in our printed 
editions. 

The Greek langus^e was not, like the Latin, 
lofl in the dark ages. Becoming the language of 
the court, and at length of the law, of the eaftem 
empire, as it had for centuries been the mod uni- 
verfal language of the people, it fur\^ived in living 
Ipeech to modern ages ; and not till the dawn of 
reviving learning had already begun to fpread over 
weftern Europe, was in evil hour finally overi 
whelmed or dtffipated by the flood of Turkifli 
barbarifm. A little before that lamentable ca^ 
taflrophe, thofe ei^traor^lioary patrons of Ittteri 
and the arts, the Medicis of Florence, bad begun 
to give vogue to Grecian litterature within the pale 

of 
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of the Roman church ; where the quarrels between 
the two churches hod before contributed to check 
its credit. Their munificence incouraged tht 
wrenched outcafts from Conftantinople^ who had 
t^ents and learnings to migrate into Italy, with 
what books they could carry-; and the fplcndid 
e^^ample was foon followed, tho not with equal 
ftcps, in fome other parts. Thus, on the firft rife 
of Grecian litterature in weftern Europe, its uni- 
verficies and capitals were fupplied with mafters 
the moft polifhcd as well as learned men of 
their day^ who taught the Greek language as 
a Hying tongue. Hence it became over Europe, 
for a time, a faftiionable language -, and hence 
the facility with which even ladies, for fuch we 
find reported as Grecian fcholars of that age, 
may have acquired ^ proficiency in it, which has 
appeared to fpme learned men in modern times 
ftupcpdous enough to ingage them to controvert 
its reality* 

While Jhofe unfortunate outcafts lived, their 
inftru^ionr concerning the pronuntiation, as well 
as every other point of their language, appears to 
have been univerfally refpedled. But when they 
were gone, there could be no farther fupply of 
fuch men from Grecian countries. Grecian fpeech 
retnained to be taught, no longer, as before, by 
Grecian mouths, but| in Italy by Italian, in 
France by French, in Germany by German, in 
England by. Englifht In each country of.cpurfe 

m 
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it became tindured with the vernacular founds 
and manner of utterance : for all experience 
Ihows that the peifeft pronuntiation of any lan- 
guage^ is to be acquired only in early youth, and 
to be upheld only by practice among thofe who 
fpeak it as their mother tongue. 

Neverthelefs we learn from that curious col- 
ieftion of letters which paffed between John 
Chcke, profeffor of Greek in the Univerfity of 
Cambridge, and Stephen Gardiner, bifhop of Win- 
chefter and chancellor of the Univerfity, that, to 
their time, the common pronuntiation of the 
Greek language there, and indeed throughout Eu- 
rope, as nearly as forein voices could retain and 
tranfmit it, was the fame which had been taught by 
the Greeks themfelves, and the fame nearly 'as 
that of the bed educated of Conftantinople and 
Athens at the prefent day. This pronuntiation, 
which Chcke defired to alter, the bifliop deiired 
to preferve ; and it feems as if innovation was fa* 
vored by the zealous partisans of the proteftant 
caufe, becaufe it was oppofed by a popifh bi(hop ;> as 
the corredtionof the calendar was refufed through- 
out proteftant Europe, becaufe the truth was firft 
brought forward under authority of the fee of 
Rome. In the biftiop's letters we find much dignity, 
with a juft politenefs and moderation in exert- 
ing his authority to maintain the eftablifhed prao* 
lice. In the profelSbr's letters there is confidcrablc 
eloquence, but much petulance, and no found ar- 
gument 
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gument to recommend tlie innovation for which he 
was intcmpcrtitely earncft. But the bilhop's vio* 
knee in religious matters made him juftly unpo- 
pular; and, with the downfal of popery, on th^ 
atcccffion of queen Elizabeth, the profeflbr's caufe 
triumphed. . Thenceforward whatever had beea 
preferved of the articulation, which Grecian voices 
had taught, was to be denied to the G reek Ian* 
guage ; and its letters and combinations of letters 
were to have no other founds than the cuftom of 
EngliQi fpeech affigned tothofe fuppofed the famct 
or equivalent letters, in Englifh orth(^raphy. 

But, in the difpute between the profeffor and the 
biftiop, the articulation only of the vowels and dipl> 
thongs, was brought into queftion. The reverence 
for the accentual marks, which had been inculcated 
by the emigrating Greeks, remained unimpaired- 
Thofe laft ramparts, which Grecian ingenuity had 
raifed for the proteftion of the antient pronuntia- 
tion, were referved for the aflaults of fcholars of a 
later aore. Whether indeed the Greek reftorers of 

o 

Grecian learning in the weft'thcmfelves expreffcd 
exaftly the antient quantities of fyllables, we are no 
way pofitively afTured 5 but we know that in po* 
etical compofition they were juftly attentive to 
tkem; and no complaint remains, from their age, 
of any deficiency of harmony in Greek verfe, as 
they recited and taught to recite it, but on the con- 
trary it found high favor wherever it became 
known. Of this indeed, whatever credit be given 
tQ the accounts of the proficiency of ladies in 

Greek 
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Greek litterature, that it became among tbeni ft* 
fafliibDable accompU(hmeizt is ftroog indication. 

But with every generation of fcholars, the devia* 
tipns .from the pronuntiation of the firft teachers 
could not fail to increafe ; and the patronage which 
Cheke's innovation obtained, not in England only,- 
but on the continent, could not but tend to ex* 
tinguifh the whole remaining cffed of their in* 
ftrudions K 

Greek pronuntiation thus, in every country in 
Europe, was bent to the pronuntiation of that 
country; in Italy it became completely Italian, 
French, in France, in Germany, German, and En- 
glilh in England. 

Thofe who have given any attention to living 
languages will not wonder that, in this flate of 
things, Greek poetry fliould, in the pronuntiation 
of all the fcholars of Europe, be no longer poetry; 
that its meafures were corrupted, its cadence diffi- 
pated : the wonder would rather be were it not fo^ 
Let a moment's attention only be given to a few 
obvious circumftances* The people of England 
and .the people of France, for above feven hundred 
years, have had conftant intertrourfc, and much of 
theEnglifh language has been derived from a French 
dialeft. Yet what a ftrange jargon do the peo- 

« The corrcfpoiKfcnce betiwcn the profcfTor and bifiiop Gar-* 
dinerwaspriatedatBafilin 1J55, only thhteen years after tha 
date of th^ bifliop's edid which gave occafion tp it^ 
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pU of each make^ in attempting the proAuntiation 
of the other, unlefs familiarized with it under the 
advantage of hearii^ it well fpoken. Perh^s no 
Frenchman, after the age of twenty, with aay ad- 
vantage of pradi^e, ever fo acquired Eiiglifh pro- 
nuntiation that any Englilh ear would be . fatisfied 
withhis recitation of Englilh poetry. The French 
and the Italian thtn are not only neighbouring, but 
lifter languages ; yet ^either Can an Italian relifh 
French veriification^ nor a Frenchman, after the age 
' of manhood, Icarii to exprefs the juft harmony of 
the Italian. Their reciprocal difficulties are far 
greater than an Englifhman finds for Italian pro- 
nuntiation, or an Italian for Englilh. 

But an ingenious and learned Fren<thman has 
furnilhed an example which perhaps may afford 
fome ufeful admonition to our fcholaris. Mr. 
Girardin, at his eftate of Ermenonville, has formed 
a garden, in fome degree on the Engliflx model, 
and he has adorned it with infcriptions, after the 
example of Shenflone, one of which, dedicated to 
Shenftone himfelf, rvns thus :. 

This plain (lone 

To William Shenftone. 

In his writinj^s he difplayM 

I 

A mind natural. 
Ac J.eafowes he bid 
Arcadian greens rural. 

I do not know Mr. Girardin : but I have 
known Frenchmen^ to whom the Englifh language 

was 
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ivas, in bookSj nearly as familiar as their own ; fo 
ikmiliar that they could translate an Englifh book 
or newlpaper into French almoft as faft as they 
could read it^ who yet in attempting what Mr. 
Girardin has attempted, would have failed at lead 
equally. Mr. Girardin certainly fuppofed thcfc 
lines not only Englifli phrafe but Englifh verfe- 
How completely they want all character of Englifh 
verfey every Englilhman, even the moft unlearned, 

will feel. Can we then reafonahly believe that 

* 

modern compofitions in Latin or Greek, whether 
ior phrafe, or for harmony, would found better to 
eld Roman or Athenian ears than Mr* Girardin 's 
En^ifh lines to our own ? 

This however I mention for illuftration only ; 
our prefent fubjeft being, not modern compo- 
fitiont but modern delivery of antient compofi- 
tions. And here I am aware it may be urged 
that Latin poetry has, in modern recitation, a ca- 
dence and harmony generally pleafing to the mo- 
dern ear* Be it or not the antient harmony, it is 
preferable to no harmony. But Greek poetry, as 
delivered by modern voices, ufing the Greek ac- 
centuation, is deditute of cadence ; it is not diflin-" 
guifliable from the meereft profe; and however 
this may not be matter for reafonable wonder, it is 
matter for difappointment ; it is matter for dif^ 
fatisfaftion and difguft. The principles of ver-. 
fification and the ilrudure of verfe being then in 

both 
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both laogui^es the fatnei the ufe of the Latin ac- 
cutuation with Greek verfe was an obvious re« 
fource; and trial being made^ the refult was 
likely to be in fome degree gnitifying; for ca- 
dcnce» fuch as modern recitation produces in Latin 
verie^ would inftantly foUqw. 

Here then lies the fource oi the quarrel of fo 
many lettered men of Italy, Germany, and Eng- 
land, with the Greek marks of accent; which has 
led theip to overlookj to explain away, or» oftener, 
to confider as unintelligible, what remains con* 
cerning Greek accentuation, delivered from high* 
eft authority, in cleared terms, and in itfelf moft 
canfonant with the pradice of modern fpeech. In 
Greek poetry, recited according to the Greek 
rules of accentuation, the modern voice conti- 
nually falfifying the quantity, the modern ear too 
being unhabituated to cadence marked by quan* 
tity only, and the variety in the Greek accentua* 
tion giving no regular time-beating, like the Latin, 
the loofenefs of profe generally refults : here and 
there only, as the accents take accidentally a rt* 
gular order, any form of verfe becoming fenfible to 
the ear. But let the Latin rules of accentuation 
guide the reciter of Greek poetry, and it will hav^ 
nearly, and generally, tho not completely and al- 
ways, the feme grace of cadence which modern 
voices give to the Latin. Under thefe circum* 
ftances it is not wonderful that fome prejudice 
ibould grow againft the Greek accentuation, an4 
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in favor of the Latin, f6 as even to Obtiin i pit^ 
tiality for the application of the Latin accenhu* 
lion to the recitation of the Greek language. 

In this (late of things then what is to bi 
done ? Muft we be contented to read Greek pe* 
etry as meer profe ? Is not that amount of poetical 
harmony, which th^ Latii^ accentuation gives to 
-Greek verfe, different as it may be from the true 
antient harmony, preferable to no harmony ? QbJI 
it a delufion, it is a pleaiiiig delufion^ which 
-we (hall be unwilling to give up, without 
feme amends. Indeed if 'no amends could, be 
propofed, I fhould be at fome lofs- for an anfwer* 
But a very (hort examination will fuffice to 
aflure us that, even fuppofing it impoflible for 
modern voices to exprefs the antient harmony, 
and make it perceptible to modern ears, yet the 
total fubverfion of the Greek accentual fyftem, 
and that complete fubftitution of the Latin fyftem 
for the Greek tohgue, changing wholly the cha- 
racfler of the harmony of the language, is not only 
B wanton violence in profe, but needlefe, in the 
extent to which very modern ufage has >given 
iandion, for producing even the grace of ac- 
centual cadence in Greek vej-fe. 

Taking the Iliad, we need fcarcely go be- 
yond the third word for proof. In the firft, 
My(»iv, the Greek and the Latin accentuation 
agree. For the fecond, anii, they differ : the Greek 
requires the acute on the firil fyllable, the Latin 
Q oa 



On the (econd ; and fince Weftminfter has ceaied 
to refpeft the Greek rule^ the Latin has been th6 
fole arbiter of the pronuntiation of our fchools and 
univerlities. Yet what can in this inftance juftifjT 
it f Shall we ftill be told that the firft fyllable of 
the word, being the laft of a daftyl, Ihould be pro* 
nounced (hort, and therefore is incompatible with 
the ftrong accent, which, on the contrary, the fe* 
cond fyllable requires, becaufe it is long ? How 
confiftently with the praftice of our fchools and 
tiniverfities in other cafes, where it is fupported by 
the higheft authority, this can be maintained, the 
following lines of Virgil may (how : 

Mufa mihi cauflas memora^ quo numine Isefo^ 
Quidve dolens regina deCim tot volvcre cafus. 

Sape Cener noflris ab ovilibus imbuet agtius* 
lUe meas errare boyes, ut cemis, & ipfum* 

EcL i* 

Every fcholar, gives the ftrong accent to the 
firft fyllables of miii^ dolens, tenet, meas, all (hort 
fyllables, each the laft of a daftyl, and that daftyl 
the firft foot of a hexameter verfe ; precifely the 
circumftances of the firft fyllable of iuie, in tlic 
firft line of the Iliad. The modem ear is perfeftly 
fatisfied with the efFeft on the harmony of the La- 
tin lines. To what purpofe then^.deny the proper 
Greek accentuation to the Greek word ? ^ 

Let 

^ The (bUowing obfervatioa I owe to mv learned and inge- 
nious friend the poet laorear* A poem deprecating war might 

S adopt 
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Let us proceed to the next word, 0««. Here 
again we find the Greek and Latin rules of accen* 
tuation differ ; but, inftead of the Greek contra- 
didting, and the Latin fupporting, as in the former 
cafe, the prejudice which confiders the acute accent 
as compatible only with a long quantity, on the 
contrary, the Latin contradifts and the Greek 
coincides with it ; for the Latin would give the 
acute to the firft fyllable> tho Abort, but the Greek 
afligns it to the laft, which is long ; and yet even 
here, direftly againft their own avowed principles^ 
the tnodern cuftooa of fcholars refufes the Greek 
accentuation and will have the Latin* Clearly 
unneceffary, even upon their own principles,, for any 
purpofe of quantity,, neither is this perverfion of the 
Greek accentuation at all neceffary for that accen- 
tual harmony, for which we have obferved the mo- 
adopt the firft words of the Iliad, only dividing the word ati^i, 
and thus making the fentence interrogative, thus : 



Ir this cafe the modern fafluon of fcholar^ would give the 
acute accent to that very fyllable in the combination an h 
which the advocate for the accentual marks defires and canaot 
obtain allowance for in the (ingle word compofed of precifely 
the fame fyllables | and fuch pronuntiation will not ac all ofi^nd 
the ear of any fcholar of the modern fafliion in this cafe^ 
tho in the other it will be declared intolerable. Can it 
be the ear tlut is (b inconiiftent in its judgement? or is it net 
} rcjiidice that takes away the power and even the will to judge 
by the ear ? 

dern 
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dern ear to be fo folicitous. For this alfo Viigil 
will afifwer : 



FolUiabita coloifle Samo : hie illias armai 

^n. I. V. 20. 



Id metiienSy veterifqufe memor Saturnia belli. 

^n. I .V. 27; 

No modern ear objefts to the flow of thefe 
verfes, tho a ftroiig accent falls on the firfl: fyllable 
of the third foot in each ; exaftly the fituation to 
which neverthelefs the modern cuftom of fcholar^ 
denies the ftrong accent to a long fyllable in the 
. firft line of the Iliad for the purpofe of giving it t6 
the preceding (hort fyllable^ and thtas, according to 
the tenets of tnany^ making that fyllable long. But 
the modern ear would objeft to the flow of thefe 
Terfes were the acute accent withheld from the 
firft fyllables of Satno and memor. Tho each the 
third fyllable of ada<ftyl, the modern fcholarisnot 
afhamed to give them, with the* acute accent, a 
really long quantity. 

We might proceed tb advert to thd whimfical 
tranlpofition of the accent, which modern cuftom 
demandsj in the firft word of the feeond line of 
the Iliad, «uAo/i*fyii», from one ftiort fyllable to an-^ 
other ftiort fyllable ; equally unrequired for the 
accentual harmony as for any other purpofe of 
common fenfe. But whoever may have curiofity 
to carry on the inquiry may find endlefs proof of the 
tfeleflfncfs of that violence with which the prac- 
tice of the day makes the Greek language receive 
tiniyerfally the Latin accentuation. How con* 

s 2 , trary 
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trary the Roman pradke was> Quintilian will tell: 
^ Sed acoentus quoque^ cum rigore quodam, turn 

* fimilitudine ipfa, minus fuaves habemus ; quia 
' ultima fyliaba nee acuta unquam excitatur^ nee 
*' in ilexa ciFCumducitur, fed in gravem, veL duas 

• graves cadit femper. Itaque tanto eft. feraio 
' Gneeus Latino jueundior, ut noftri poetse, quo- 

* ties duke carmen effe voluerunt, illorum id no* 

• minibus cxornentJ QuintiL Inft. or. 1. 12* 

€• 10* 

In the hexameter verfe it is for the two laft 
feet that the Greek aecentuntion is apt to be . par- 
ticularly offenlive to the modern fcholar's ear. For 
the acute accent on the firft fyllable of each of 
thofe feet h eflential to that accentual harmony 
with which^ in Latin verfe, the modern fcholar is 
habitually delighted. If that difpofition fails, hex- 
ameter verfe will be> to the modern, or indeed^ 
with the recitation of modern voices^ to any ear». 
no verfe. Now the Latin accentuation feldom 
fails to give this difpofition, but the Greek, often ; 
to the no unreafonable diflatisfaftion of thoie who 
find thence difappointment of an expe&ed har- 
mony, and no equivalent. 

There was published,, a few years ago, a treati& 
on the Profodies of the Greek and Latin Ian* 
guages, with a dedication to lord Thurlow^ faid to 
be written by a prelate of diftinguiihed learning. 
It contains the bed inveftigation of the hiftory of 
the Greek accentual marks, the full«ft coUedioa 
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tf teilimoni^ to the antiquity and extent of their 
ufe, and the completeft refutation of objedions to» 
them ^ intended indications of that aiSedion of 
comiHon fpeech which we call accent, that have 
perhaps yet appeared. But, wann and able ad- 
vocate as the author is for tnofe valuable helps, 
toward the juft pronuntiation of the moft harmo-' 
dIous language everfpoken by men» ' he has beea 
trnable to give up *to his regard and reverence for 
them that accentual harmony which, in hexameter 
verfe, by their fituation in the two laft feet, they 
often tend to confound and deftroy. He has 
therefore imagined, with great ingenuity, a fcheme 
of reconciliation, whereby the laft foot of the hex- 
ameter verfe, to which, for the accentual harmony, 
it is moft indiipenfable, (hall never fail of the acute 
accent, and the laft but one, its next moft im- 
portant fituation, rarely. For this (cheme, which 
he confefle^ to be novel in appearance, the author 
claims fppport from Quintilian, who will however 
be found really to give him none. In all its ex* 
tent the prcgeft would make dreadful confudon in 
Greek pronuntiation, Neverthelefs, for the lake 
of that accentual harmony which it is calculated 
to prcferve, I ftiould be inclined to favor its re- 
ception for the laft foot only of hexameter verfe, 
to which alone, for that purpofe, it is neceflary, 
provided the better metrical harmony can no way 
l>e reftored, or bfeing reftored, may be found too 
iiSiQult of pradice for modern voices, or too little 

$ 3 accooi* 
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accommodated to the prejudices of modern ears. 
Unfortunately to deteft what is out of order in a 
coq:iplcx prece of machinery, and to repair it com- 
pletely and rcftore every motion, arc two very differ- 
ent affairs. - But between thefe two there are other 
points; to flioiv what the form of the machine 
was in its perfeft ftate, and what its motions (hould 
be ; for which I will not avoid the rifk of offering 
the bed help I can* 
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SECTION VIL 

Of Means for Approximation toward a juft Expreffion of the 
Harmony of tbeGassKand Latin Languaobs. 

Apparently it can have been only through 
a want of all knowlege of mufic, or a negledt of 
all confideration of the analogies between mufic 
and fpeech, that thofe tenns, fo exaftly cor- 
refponding in the two antient languages, and in 
each fo plainly fpeaking their own meaning, af<r«c 
and 9«Vif, fublevatio and pqfitioy can have been fo ' 
ftrangely miftaken by fome learned men, and pafled 
for matter of inexplicable myftery with others. 
The arils and thefis are clearly marked by Quin- < 
tilian, Terentianus, and other antient writers, to 
have meant precifely beating time, and nothing 
elfe* 

^ The antient tim£«beating, however, as we 
haCve already had occafion tranfiently to remark, i 
was not precifely the fame as the modern, but a 
more complex operation. The reafon of this, and 
the reafon of the ufe of time-beating, among the 
antients, in the recitation of verfe, will be obvious 
in confidering the nature of the metrical cadence,- 
In modern mufic, we have obferved, as in modern 
poetry, the cadence is marked by accent; and the 
even and triple cadences being never intermingled, 

* 

&ngl$ ftrojccs regularly repeated, whether in coin- 

s 4 ci(Jen,CflC 
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cidence with the accented note, or to fupply the 
place of an accented note, fuflice for giving the 
time fimply of either cadence ; or the accented 
note, ftrongly marked for the ear, may alone fuf- 
fice ; the number and proportion of notes within 
the cadence deciding its charafter as even or 
double, that is, as common time or triple time, 
But in almoft every kind of antient verfe, except 
the epic and the anapeftic^ the two kinds of ca- 
dence arc found intermingled j and it is largely 
implied in the writihgs of the antients, that in 
their muHc alfo the two times, common and triple, 
were mixed, to accommodate the poetical ca- 
dences. ' It will be obvious then that neither the 
cadences of muiic, with bars of triple and common 
time intermingled, nor the cadences of poetry, 
with triple and even, or trochaic and dadylic feet 
intermingled, could be fufficiently indicated by 
any return of fingle ftrokcs. Time fimply beaten, 
\irith interv^s varying in the proportions of four to 
three, would appear, to ears not praftifed with ex* 
traordinary afllduity in attention to fuch intervals, 
time falfely beaten. Indeed fcarcely any ear, with- 
out aififlance from regular divifions of parts of 
fuch intervals, could aiTure itfelf of the exa6tnefs 
of their proportions, or even difcover any diflin- 
^i(hing charafter in each* Syllables, pronounced 

' If I remember right. Dr. Burney, in his mufica( travels, 
HKntions modern mufic which he fomewhere fount)* of no udt 
jlkaSng cfleSf havbg tb< two timet intermixed 
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utjuft meafure, would (bow the proportions and 
mark the chara<fter^ but if, for aicertaining the 
meafure given by the fyllables or for direfting the 
meafureto be given, afliftance were wanted from 
time-beating, it muft be other time-beating than 
the fimple ftroke of the modern muiician. 

Hence then the invention of the docble time- 
MATiHo, the ARSIS and thesis, raising and 
MOPPING. This double adion divided the ca^ 
dence into two parts, bearing certain^ propor<« 
tions to* each other. For the daftylic rhythmus, 
the even cadence or common time, the railing and 
dropping were performed in equal time, and they 
proved the juftnefs with which the reciter made 
the iingle long fyllable of the dadyl or anapeft ba* 
lance the two (hort ones. For the trochaic or 
iambic rhythmus, the triple cadence or triple time, 
the arfi& and thefis were to each other in the pro« 
portioi) of two to one : for the trochaic foot the 
arfis was double the time of the thelis ; for the 
iambic foot, the theCs was double the time of the 
arfe. Thefe operations themfelves, and their pur* 
pofes, and the fiimiliarity of the ufe of then\ 
among the antients, are fo clearly indicated by the 
antient writers on meter, that there feems no room 
for doubt, no poffibility of miftake about them. 

Now (hould it be an object for any modem 
fcholar to exprefs, in any degree, the juft harmony 
of the metrical cadences of the antient languages, 
Weycij to poftceiv? with any clearnefs- their effeft, 

he 
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he muft not, I apprehend, refufe that labor which 
the antients did not refufe ; he muft learn to mark 
the time while he reads, by the antient method of 
double beating, the arfis and thefis. Nor muft it 
be expefted that the amount erf" exercife which 
might have inabled an antient Roman to keep 
time in reading Greek verfe, will fuffice to inable 
the modern to keep time in either Greek or La» 
tin. For the Roman found in Greek a difpofition 
of accents indeed different from that of his own 
knguage, but no different indications of cadence; 
whereas the modern is habituated to indications 
different from the antient, and to imprefiions from 
them of a kind to obviate or difturb the percep- 
tion of the antient indications of cadence. The 
praftice therefore of the antient time-beating will 
be likely to be found difficult enough at firft to 
be irkfbme ; and it muft be perfeveringly purfued 
to be effedkual. For the diftribution of time to 
the fyllables, with due exadtnefs, will not be the 
only, nor perhaps the greateft difficulty* Another, 
of amount fcarcely to be imagined without trial, will 
arife from the accents ; which muft be carefully pre* 
ferved to their proper fyllables, while the ftroke in- 
dicating the cadence falls on other fyMables, But 
from the habit of the modern ear to pay deference 
to accent as the mark of cadence, accent being it- 
felf the time-beater of modern poetry, a perplexity 
arifes, of a moft teazing kind, till habit may have 
overcome it. The difficulty has a near analogy to 

that 
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that of the children's trick of tapping with one 
hand while they rub with the other. Tho each 
aftion is fo eafy by itfelf, . with either or with both 
hands; yet, in firft attempting the two together, 
each hand is fo difturbcd by the contrary motion 
of the other, as to be unable to effe6t'its own in-r 
tended motion. 

For the recitation of Greek and Latin poetry to 
time beaten, perhaps the difHculty would be nearly 
equal for all the wcftcrn Europeans ; unlefs the 
French might have a greater fiicility for the quan- 
tities, through their deficiency for accent : they 
would nof be difturbed by accent which* they do 
not exprefs, and to which, in the verfe of their 
own language, t>jy are not habituated to attribute? 
any importance. 

For fimply pronouncing at the fame time 4c-j 
cording to quantity and accent^ the habit of En-- 
glifh fpeech gives advantages, even over the Italian* 
In Englilh, numerous grave fyllables, varioufly 
iituated in regard to the acuted fyllable of 
the word, are long by duplication of confbnant^ 
founds, and fome few have long vowels ; whence 
arifes, for Engliih voices, facility for exprefling the 
fame thing in the antient languages: whereas a 
very fmall proportion of grave fyllables, even 
Cff the former defcription^ is long in Italian, none 
of them ever following an acuted iyllable, and I 
believe the language has not one long vowel, clearly 
4nd (leceflarily long;, without the acute accent. 

The 
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The £ngli(h, in variety approaches the Greek i 
the Italian is ftill more confined than the Latin : 
for tho neither Latin nor Italian can have a 
long penultimate following an acuted antepen* 
ultimate, fuch as are found in muh, eOmiCy fM;(<^d»f» 

criilty, hSnifily^ f^'Jfi^S^ Y^^ ^^ the Latin, long 
vowels unacuted are numerous. 

But on the other hand there are difficulties for 
Englilh fcholars, peculiar to themfelVes, arifing not 
from deficiency in pronuntiation, but from the ir- 
regularities of Englifh orthography; by which 
they have been led infenlibly to a kind of fyftema- 
tical irregularity in their pronuntiation of the 
learned languages, by no means favorable to cor« 
rcftnefs in point of quantity. 

Notwithftanding the avowed and 'univerial opi* 
nion of the mod learned throughout Europe that, 
fince the revival of learning, the harmony of an- 
tient poetry has everywhere been deficiently ex* 
prefied and deficiently underftood, notwithftanding 
numerous publications on the fubjed (how tlje 
opinion extenfive that improvement is poflible 
and defirable, and notwithftanding my clear con- 
viftion that to regulate the recitation of antient 
poetry by the praftice of time-bejiting, is plainly 
pointed out by the moft authoritative antient 
writers as what' muft be indifpenfable for modern 
voices, as it was advantageous, if not abfolutely 
oeceflary to the antient, I am ftill not without ap- 
9 prehenfion 
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preheniion of alarm to fome fcholars and even of 
dilguft to fome, from the propofal of a pTa6tice9 
however old itfelf, to them fo novel I am never^ 
thclcfs yet more apprehenfivethat Englilb fcholars, 
many, or perhaps moft, of the moft learned 6f 
them little acquainted with any living langu^e 
but their own, and wholly unpradifed in any 
other pix)nuntiat ion, may be likely to take Hill 
greater offence at opFnions involving condemna- 
tion of that manner of articulating the learned lan- 
guages to which they have been habituated, and at 
any propofal of a confiderable change. So much 
however my fubjeft has led me unavoidably to fay, 
that to thofe, if any there are, difpofed to give me 
any credit, the queflion cannot fail to occur, * If 

* we are truly fo wrong, what muft we do to be 

* right r To which I muft anfwer, as before, to 
difcover what is wrong, and to mend it, are two 
things, but I will not withhold fuch help as I may 
bcft give. 

We are often totally unaware of peculiarities iik 
ourfelves which- to others are ftriking ; and this 
being true of nations as of individuals, I could 
perhaps no other way fo well give the information 
which it is my purpofe to communicate, as by re- 
lating what follows. Being fome years ago aU 
Rome, in company with a man of letters of 
that city, he defired me to repeat the begin- 
ning of the iEneid in the EngUih way. He ha4 

heard 
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heard of fome of the peculiarities of Engliih or* 
thography ; that a reprefcnts with us the found of 
the Italian ^, and f thai of the Italian /, but he was 
uninformed of its irregularities. I had therefore 
fcarcely finifhcd the fecond line, when he inter- 
rupted me : * Arma, oris, Italiam^ bene ; ma perche 

* poi cheno, praimusyfeto^ prafiugus /' that is, why 
pronounce vowels in canoy primus^ fato^ p^ofuguSi 
differently from the fame letters in armaj oris, Ita^ 
Uamy where every Englilh fcholar gives them nearly 
the Italian enuntiation* This queftion he put, not 
at all furprized that I fpoke the four words< with 
which he wai diffatisfied, differently from the Ita-^ 
lians, but that 1 pronounced the other three fo 
nearly in the Italian manner. I anfwered that, in 
our own language thofe letters reprefented different 
founds, as they were differently combined ; and 
from habit we ufed the fame variations of articula- 
tion in fpeaking Latin. * .For your own language 

* well,* he replied ; * but why fo confound the pro- 

* nuntiation of Latin ?' 1 could not help anfwering 
that, to confefs fairly, it was not well, even in our 
own language ; which was in truth difgraced by 
grofsand abfurd irregularities of orthography ; and 
it was in our blindncfs to the deformity of thefe, 
arifing from over familiarity, that we were led bf 
them to perplex the founds of the Latin. 

Indeed I believe none, who will confider the 
matter, can remain fo prejudiced as iiot to allow the 

juflneCs 
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juftne(s of the aged Roman's objeaions, for he was 
a very old man, to that confufion of the vowels, 
which, on ever fo little confideration, cannot fail to 
beftriking in the eftablilhed pronuntiation of Latin 
among Englifti fcholars. But that confufion, which 
perplexes and offends forein, without any difturb- 
ance to Englifh ears, familiarized to it, is far ixovn 
being all the evil. Our prefent pronuntiation of 
the Latin vowels, giving them different founds as 
they are differently combined, according to the 
rule or cuftom of our own language, is often com- 
pletely repugnant to the jufl quantities of Latin 
fyllables. Some remarkable inftances occur in the 
two firft lines of the JEneid ; for as the three firft 
words of the Iliad fufliced for pregnant example of 
the improprieties of our Greek pronuntiation, fo 
we need hardly go beyond the two firfl lines of the 
iEaeid for examples to the fame purpofe in Latin. 
In the fecond word of the firft line, virumque^ 
the praftice of Englifh fcholars gives the Englifh 
diphthongal found of/ to a fhort fy liable. Ih the 
nature of things that found cannot be fo contraded 
as to make the fyllable oth^rwife than of the long 
proportion ; fo that, without a change of articula- 
tion, the quantity of the fyllable is unavoidably 
falfified. But, in the firft word of the fecond line,. 
Ita/iam, the cuftom of fcholars gives another found, 
and that as Ihort as any vowel-found in Englifti 
pronuntiation, to the fame vowel-charafter, where 
it reprefents a long found ; fo that here again the 

quantity 
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quantity is violated in a contrary dircftion. This 
pcrverfion cannot but deferve attention, in all its 
circumftances, from thofe who either claim or de- 
fire to fpeak truly according to quantity. Both 
the fyllables in queftion are grave; both arc 
followed by acuted fyllables ; accent is therefore 
no acceifary to difference of found tending to either 
true or falfe quantity; but the / in virumqucy 
which ought to be ftiort, is pronounced as a diph- 
thong, and fo made long ; while the / at the be- 
ginning of Italiam^ which ought to be long, re- 
ceives another, and that as Ihort a found as any 
vowel within the compafs of Englifti pronuntia- 
tion. Nor will the prefent cuftom of fcholars 
allow the changes neceffarj' for the expreffion of 
the juft quantity in each word : othcrwife the 
pradtice were abundantly eafy ; for nothing more is 
wanting than an interchange of founds between the 
two words ; the / in virumque Ihould have the fame 
fliort found as in italiam or viridum\ and the / in 
the firft fyllable of Italiam might be duly length- 
ened, by receiving the found of the fame letter in 
the fame fituation, in the Englifh words /^^^, iden^ 
tilyy idolatry J being the (ame which it commonly re- 
ceives from Englitti voices pronouncing Ul the 
Latin word virumque. 

Again in the word cano, none can deny that the 
pradticeof Englifti fcholars gives as long a found 
to the firft fyllable as to the firft oi fato^ or to any 
fyllable of the language, in which a vowel is fol- 
lowed 
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lowed by only one confonant. It cannot be ne* 
ceflary to cite more inftances. 

If then it be afked, how are thefe ittiproprietiei 
to be remedied ? I (hould without hefitatioii fay^ 
bcft and very eafily and readily by adopting at 
once the modern Roman articulation of Latin t 
beft, both becaufe in the fimpleft way, and be-» 
caufe in the way moft likely to be neareft to the 
antient articulation; eafily and readily, becaufe 
modern lloman articulation has nothing iconiider- 
ably different from what is found in the compafs of 
Eng)i(h fpeech. Were the Roman articulation 
adopted, it would be no longer in queftion what 
found (hould be given to the / of virum that it may 
be ihort, or what to the fame vowel in the firft 
pliable of Italiam that it may be long ; for Roman 
proiiuntiation has but one mode of articulating 
that vowel, which may be either fhortened or 
lengthened at pleafure. There would be as little 
doubt how the firil fyllable of cano^ (hould be re- 
duced to its proper (hortnefs. It would be pro- 
nounced nearly as Englifh fcholars alwajrs pro- 
nounce the fame fyllable, in what may be almoft 
called the fame word, canimus. Nor would the ab- , 
furd objedion be made, that fo it is pronounced 
as if two confonants followed the vowel ; for the 
juft diftinftion would be learnt, from Romaji pro- 
nuntiation, between a confonant articulated, and a 
confonant meerly written. It is not however 
meant to be aflferted that the praftice of modern 

T Roman 
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l^njSn ftljfeol^rs, in prqiiouncing Latin, is cqrtea 
in point of quantity ^ bnt whereas the Qrdinzrj 
¥^g)^ jiirontmjtiatton <^ the vowels, in their 
^ypral cpml)\nfitions with confonants, not Jic* 
f^flkrilj denying coi^eftnef^ with r^rd to quan- 
tity ijn fpe^ing L9,tin, tbirpws however difficulties 
itt.tb? way qf fuch cpff c^ncfs, the roodprn Roman 
pronqntiation on jtjhc .qq^trary gives, even for jEn- 
gliih ypices, all facil^y ^or i^. 

j haye much niore diiEculty to fay honr our 
prefent mqft vicious pronuntiation of the Greek 
language may bed be improved. Amqng tlie 
Tofcans afid |loinans pjf this day the fame charac* 
^rs feem to reprefent the fame vowels as with 
^heir forefathers, when the Latin language was in 
full Vigor, But with ;t^e Greek, as we have al« 
xeady had occasion to obferve, it is hr 6therwife. 
The pronuiiitiation of the Greeks of the p;^icnt 
dfiy evidently enou^ differs, in rq^und to fqme of 
the vowels, from that which remains defcribed by 
Pionyfius* Neverthelels, thojfe partici^ar viops 
f ;Kcepted, which may be traced growing througjh 
centuri'^s, there feems no reafonable ground f(Mr 
doubting that the pre;fent polite pronuntiation of 
Conftantinople, and perhaps of Athens, approaches 
nearer to the fpeech of the antient Greeks thap 
that of any other modems, with any advantage 
that ftudy can give. We have complete afiurance 
that the clailical Greek remained the language of 
the Conftantmopolitan court till the final over- 
throw 



jdiro# of the empire, in the reign of our Htnty the 
feventhi and that its gnuAm^ W i]rntax were 
preferved to that time in ^eat purity \ It i^ 
zffixA all reafon then to fuppc^fe .that a people fo 
fuccefsfulljr careful of their Uhgiiage^ in thofe 
points, would have been ne^igeht qf the pronun-* 
tiation ; and it will be againft all experience, we 
may fay agsunit the knowlege of all who have an^ 
experience in living language, to imagiQe that they 
would not fpeak their own language better, more 
in the way of their anceftors, than foreiners, with 
whatfoever advantages of learning andftudy* Since 
the final overthrow of the Greek empire, indeed, 
litterature has been at a low ebb in Conftantf-^ 
nople; but what difpofition and opportunities 
exifted for ftudy, have been directed with fond 
prediledbion to the old language i the careful cul- 
tivation of which has never ceafed* The old lan^ 

' For thk the authorities quoted Jyy Mf . Oibbon^ and Mn 
IU>fcoe> as well as thofe coUe^ed by Dn Fofter^ and by tiie 
Hglit reverend author of the Treatife on the Profodies of the 
Greek and Latin languages, may be eonfulted* * Anna Cpm^ 
' neaa/ fays Gibbon, ' may boafi of her Attic fhle {rVz^Afitt^t^ 
' U ci*f99 c0^rovAaexvr«) and Zonarast her contemporary, but not 
' her flatterer^ may add with truth yXZrlat ^xtf a«^iCf c 'MltKt^ 
* {ooo-ar.'c. 53. n. iii. V. 5. Anna Comnena flouri(hed in the 
'beginningof the twelfth century. Gibbon praifes PachymeVi 
who fiouriflied in the end of the thirteenth and beginnbg ot 
th6 fourteenth, John Cantacuzene, and Nicephonis Gregoras, 
who followed him, and Laonicus CbalcondyleS| and Ducas# 
who wrote after the fall of the empire* 

T 9k goage 
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guage has always been, and remains the language 
of the church : it has always had Its profeflbrs and 
teachers : it is ftiU cbnfidcred, by all who pre- 
tend to learning among the Greeks, as their proper 
tongue. The vulgar corrupted fpeech, tho lefs 
altered from the claflical than the Italian from the 
Latin, they hold in little efteem : they muft of 
neteffity fpeak it, but the antient is that in which 
they generally prefer to write... Nor has their love 
and care for that unrivalled language been unfuc- 
cefsful. I am inclined to fufpeft that the difpofition 
which has appeared^ through weftern Europe, to 
Ipeak. of modern Greek learning with contempt, 
has had its origin from the quarrel between the 
Greek and Roman churches, and its prevalence 
from prejudice derived from the Roman clergy. 
For myfclf, I think it juftice to a race too loi^ 
held undefen-edly cheap in weftern Europe, to 
bear that teftimony which I may in their favor. 
I liave met with few fcholars of any other 
<:ountry who had the amount of grammatical 
and critical learning in the Greek language 
which I have found in a Greek, and I never 
met with any who had the fame feeling of the lan- 
guage. What I mean by feeling, is that percep- 
tion of meaning, independent of reafoning, and 
often incommunicable by direft inftrudion, 
through which, for example, Englilh children of 
five years old never miftake the difference betweca 
Jba// and wUl, which learned doctors of Paris and 

evcft 
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I even of Edinborough and Dublin, cannot be taught 
to comprehend. It has been in the want of this 
power oif feeling that fome of our learned have 
fuppofed the Greek aoriil fometimes to bear the 
meaning of a future ; that none perceive the dif^ 
tinft import of the prefent and aorift participles ; 
and that we are told the aorift tenfe of the verb 
is more ufed by the Greek hiftorians, the preter* 
perfeft by the orators, without a fyllable to in« 
ftrud: us why ; tho perhaps the analogy to ex* 
plain it to the Englifli fcholar is ready in our com* 
mon fpeech. I will venture then to declare my 
opinion that, as to approach the neareft that may 
be to the true pronuntiation of the Latin Ian* 
guage, the firft thing to be done is to adopt the 
Roman articulation, fo to attain a fimilar approxi* 
nation to that of the Greek, we can dp no other 
way fo well as to adopt the Conftantinopolitan. 

One cannot without wonder obferve the defi- 
cient difcrimination, the apparently carelels in- 
accuracy of fome learned and otherwife difceming 
modern critics, in treating of the founds pf fpeech. 
To animadvert on all the remarkable inftances 
that may be found, were almoft endlefs. I will 
feledl a very remarkable one from among thofc 
that may beft affift to illuftrate the juft diftindtibn 
of founds in antient and in modern languages. 

In the thirty-feventh of the eflays with the 
title of fir Thomas Fitzoftjorn's letters, by that 
elegant fcholar the late Mr. Melmoth, is the fol- 

T 3 lowing 
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lowing paflSige ; * Moft certsdn it is that tbe de« 
^ lic^cy of the anticnts, with refpeft to numbers, 

• was f^r fupcnor to anything that modern taftc 

♦ can prctcjid to, arid that they difcovered difier- 
^ enccs which are to us abfolutely imperceptible, 
^ To mention only one remarkable inftance; 
^ a very antient writer ha$ obferved upon the foU 

♦ lowing verfe in Virgil, 

^Vmui virumque cano Trojae qui primus stb oris, 

* that if, ii Head of primus we were to pronounce it 

* primis (is being long and us (hort) the intirc har- 
^ mony of the line would be dcftroyed. But 

• whofj? ear is now fo excjuifitely fenfible as to per- 

* ceivfe the diftinftion between thofe two quan- 
^ tities ?• 

To this queftion the proper anfwer feems ob- 
viousi no efir, now or ever, could perceive any 
diftindion, ^s the words are fpoken by Englilh 
fcholars ; for, before s^ diftin&ion can be perceived 
by the ear, it muft be made by the voice, and the 
pronuntiatipn of Englifli fcholars majces none^ 
But, in antient pronuntiation, we have fuffidentj 
f^urance, the difference between a long and 
0iort fyllable w^s not minute, and perceptibh 
only to ears of exquiiite fen^bility : the time of oni 
was double the time of the other n the diftin&i( 
was great and ftril^ing; and for its purpofe of d< 
ciding^ the qifu^ch of cadence in popu^r poetry i 
mud be fo^ Evidently then the queftion flioi 
}iave been, not < whof^ ev can perceive the dii 



* tin&rifh V but * how Ihould the VcAce malki the 
^ (fifiinaion ?' When- really made, as ifhe antien^ 
dude ifV propordbnlng the times asr tWo tc^ onfe, 
the e^ muff be <luil indeed &ai£ cCfxM not ^p^ 
<;eive it. 

Nor is anything out of tli^ way of comrhotf 
Ei^Ufli' pronuntiation neceflary to illuilrate t'hcf 
diftiafiioti by example. The aWkWardneis fof 
explaining fuch points will be found, noi in oui^ 
Ipcech; btrit in out orthography. Thfc word jfith^ 
we pronounce, a^ to^ the quantities, propferiyj 
mafcinjg the firfl fyllabl6 long, the feOMidihort'i 
but fot the word primis tbi common ptonuntktidn 
Of Englifti fclwlars' iS clfearly falfc 5 for tint lafli fyl- 
iable, which (hould be long^ they m^ke (hoct, ^ iti 
primus. The proper fei^th however may bfe giVetf 
without going at all beyo&d th6 ordinary bounds 
of Englifii pronuntiatioa, and it may^ be doxie id 
two ways; either by ufing the common ioi^^ 
found of /, as in /Unri/e, exile ^ or, mo» properly, by 
extending the common (hort foui^i' 0(ifa£ which* 
found, when long, we have obferved, in our ortho^ 
graphy, ee is the prop^^r, and la a common re* 
prefentative. That found, not very frequently oc- 
curring in our language without the (Irong acceAt, 
is neverthelefs £imiliar enough ; as in the vtrocds 
kcre/fe, di^reaft (the Houns, drftinguilhed Iqr at* 
cent from the verbs) ktartseafe^ colkdgne^ fweet- 
ieiii,- iMrtMtjfwrteeHj fif teeny and (b forth \ 'port^ 
rkv'e^ wtllmectntngy Vhneamng^ and others. 

T4 Thui» 
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Thus, with a mode of pronuntiatioa obvious and 
familiar to Englifli voices, every fy liable of the 
Greek and Latin languages might have its diftin- 
guiftiing quantity, abundantly made perceptible to 
every ear of moderate fenfibility ; nothing prevent- 
ing but the cuftom of Englilh fcholars. But the 
manner in which, founds are now applied to the 
vowelKrharafters of thofe languages, is curious 
enough (might I be allowed to fpeak plain truth 
tJhould. fay perverfe enough) to deferve a little 
farther animadverfion. Wherever we meet with 
thbfe of the Greek long vowels which are diftin- 
guiftied by theix appropriate charafters, as iniipwc, 
we are very properly forbidden, in any circum- 
ftanccs, to chjiige the pronuntiation. But for the 
{ame .word in. Latin we are not to ufe ,the fame 
found of the o,. This is to be ftill indeed long, 
but the articulation is to be that .wliofe appropri- 
ate reprefentative in Englifli orthography is the 
combination att, the fame which we give to the 
lame combination whenever it occurs in Latin, as 
in ^us. Authority for fuch change is certainly to 
be found only in the cuftom of Englifli fcholars. 
But it flaould be farther obferved that the pre- 
fervation of the quantity in this pronuntiation of 
IS purely accidental. It fo happens that, before 
s and Jiy has commonly a long found in Englifli, 
tbo not always the fame long found j and it is a 
vyjbimfical kind of regularity with which we carry 
the fame variety to the pronuntiation of Latin. 

The 
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The Englifli word mofs^ is pronounced as if written 
maufsy and fo we fpeak the Latin word mos as if it 
were written maufs. But the EngliOi word pofi we 
pronounce as if it were written poqft * ; and fo in 
the Latin word poji the o is not to have the fame 
found as in the Latin word moSy but the fame as in 
the EngUlh word pqfty which happens to be the 
more proper way for the Latin, tho, for the En- 
gli(h, it comes: under an exception rather than a 
rule. ^ 

One inftance more of the extreme incorreftnefe, 
in point of quantity, of the approved pronuntia- 
tion of Latin among Englilh fcholars, I wi(h to. 
notice, becaufe it is fo familiar, and of a kind to be 
ftriking. The difference in the proper quantity of 
the firft fyllable oi pater and the firft of mater is 
abundantly known: but in the pronuntiation of 
Englilh fcholars no difference is made. And. why 
fo ? It might fcem they were refolved to confine 
4he doftrine of quantity as fomething myfterious 
or cabaliflical, to be locked up in the mind and 
forbidden in pradice. Why elfe refufe to the 
Ui\n thofe differences which are familiar in En- 
glilh pronuntiation ; in which the firft fyllabiles of 
fathom^ fallow y gather y mother y manyy verjy bloffom; 
are fhort, and the firft oi father y fallingy rather 4 
frothy y Maryy varyy -ioffesy are long. 

' It will be rccoUeded chat we take the combination «i, as 
he proper reprefentatif e, in Englifli orthography, of the fixth 
bog vowel. ^ Seft, II. of this Inquiry, 

To 
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To Conclude then our obfervations on thi pfo- 
Auntiation of the Greek and Latin languages. 
Whtther we pronounce a with a broader ot nar- 
rower founds whether we fpcak c and j in the Ita- 
Kan* or the Englifli manner, matters not for the 
quantity of the fyllables, or any efiential of po- 
etical harmony. What is really wanting for 
Englhh fcholars, to obviate the grofieft violation, 
the reverfal often of juft quantity, i^, firft, to give 
diftinAly the proper proportionate length of found 
to every vowel, and^ fecondly, where iterated ton- 
ibnants occur, to articulate them in the Italian 
way (a mode, as we have obferved, not alien to our 
fpeech) as diftinft letters. Apparently z, equally in 
Latin and in Greek, (hotild al(b be pronounced in 
the Italian way, to make it effeduaHy a double con- 
fonant. Xis, in our own fpeech, commonly double* 
For any other letters, it is for iimplicity fake 
and convenience, principally, that I Would recotai* 
mend, for the Latin language, thb modem' Roman 
articulation, and, for the Greek, the Conftantino^ 
pofitan or Athenian. To approach theii toward 
any juft estpreflion of the harmony and chara^i^ 
of the languages, in poetry or in profe, each of 
them mufl: have its own proper accentuatifon, as 
we may beft gather it; and the information re- 
maining is laige. That of tht Lattrn, now in trft 
among Englifh fcholars, (hould be preferved, ani 
{he Greek mud have its own reftored. But, in 
vcrfc efpecially, even Latin vcrfe, I apprehend it 

muit 



mud be vain to think of managing the juft ex« 
preffion of quantities^ and preferving at the lame 
time the proper aircentii^rtron/ without the affift- 
ance of that refource which the antients them* 
fehres; at leafl the Romans ufed> the arfis and the* 
fis, or double time-bating. Thu$ we might ap- 
proach the neare{t> I imagine^ thstt may now be pof* 
fible, to a juft expreffion of the harmony, in poetry 
and in profe, of thpfe languages which, with all 
the vices of out prefent pronuntiation of them, 
we moft juftly idttSfe, and to' the icquifition of 
which we dedicate, with no fmall pain to ingenu- 
ous youth; fo large a portion of the moft preciouis 
feafcn of education. To fifing youth ihie ad- 
ditional acquiiition of a pronuntiation approxi* 
mating juftnefs, Were living eitample^ before them, 
irould coft little or nothing. The diflictilty wcine' 
to And the HxR examples, zhd obtain credit for 
themt 
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SECTION XV. 



Of the Principles of Harmony and Mbchanism of Vsmss 

in feme n^odern Languages* , 



ARTICLE i: 

Of the French Language. 

Th£ French Language, as it has now flood for 
more than a century, is the moft improved, and, 
through diligent and able cultivation, the moft 
advantageoufly exhibited, of any o/ modern Eu- 
rope ; being yet effentially, in words, in texture, 
and in harmony, the pooreft perhaps in which let- 
ters were ever cultivated. 

The French is remarkable among languages, and 
not leaft among thofe of modern Europe, for 
its want of accent. * Pour bien parler Franqois 
* il ne faut point avoir d*accent,* is a rule univer- 
fally held among French grammarians. By this 
cannot be meant that all French fyllables are to be 
pronounced with the fame tone. Whoever has 
heard the language properly fpoken muft be aware 
that it is otherwife. But that no fyllable of any 
French word is regularly and conftantly intitled to 
any eminence of tone, the French critics are io 

agreed 
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agreed that it feems undifputable. They are 
equally agreed, not that there is no difference in 
the times or quantities of fyllables, but that no 
regular proportion of time or quantity belongs to 
the fyllables of the French language; no fuch 
difference that the regularity of the proportions may 
be obvious to the ear. Wanting fuch regularity^ 
quantity cannot be the conftituent of any cadence 
or poetical meafure; and for want of eminence* 
of accent regularly affigned to fyllables, accent 
cannot be either the conftituent or indicant of 
cadence or poetical meafure in French, as it is in 
Englifh, Italian, and other modern tongues. No- 
thing feems to remain then for conftituting mea- 
fure in the French language, but to number fyl- 
lables ; and for indication of meafure, that is, for 
giving boundaries obvious to the ear, only Rime 
and Paufe. 

Being defirous of affuring myfelf of the nature 
of French verfe, when at Paris many years ago, I 
often gave my attention, at the theater, to the de- 
clamation of the beft adtors, with the particular 
purpofe of gathering it ; but with fo little fucccfs 
that, I muft own, I have remained ever ignorant 
what it is that, under French rules, can make a 
French verfe, with the requifite number of fyl- 
lables, a more or a lefs harmonious verfe. It will 
be remembered that I confider euphony as diftinft 
from harmony. But the declamation of the the- 
ater might poffibly the lefs affifl, becaufe it is a 

rule 
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rule of the French ftage, ftudioufly to avoid giving 
any prominence to the rimes, which are eflential to 
French verfe, and rather to conceal them in the 
flow of Ipeech. No r^ularity of meafure theq 
being exhibited by the difpofition of either quaa** 
tities or accents, and rime, the powerful suid al- 
moft only indicant of meafure in French verfe, 
being concealed or difguifed, what can remain to 
give any character of verfe to French poetry, in the 
declamation of the theater ? Indeed the very prac- 
tice of fuch poets as Corneille and Kacine, con- 
llantly to give rime to their dramatic poetry, fen* 
fible as they would be, hardly lefs than others, cf 
its offenfivencfs on the ftage, affords the ftrongeft 
prcfumption of their conyiftion that, in their lan- 
guage, without rime could be no verfe. Voltaire 
lias offered what he has called unrimed or blank 
verfe, in imitation of the Englidi and Italian, or ra- 
ther in ridicule of the Engliih and Italian ; for 
be has taken occafion, from the deficiency, of 
which he appears to have been juflly fenfible, m 
bis own verfes, and in all of the kind that could be 
compofed in liis language, to fpeak contemptuouily 
of unrimed verfe in general. Moft reafonably he 
might fpeak contemptuoufly of unrimed verfe in 
his own language, where it can be verfe only in 
name and written form, having nothing eflential 
to diflinguilh it from the meerefl profe. 

I remember to have met with a French, gram* 
mar of the Engliih language, wherein were ^direc- 
tions 
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tions for the French learner to aqquire the ]EqgU(b 
pronuntiation^ prefaced with the proper admQxuiiQO 
iW * La langue Angloife ed une langue c^de^qee, 
* comme. ritalienne.' No>y thofe whofe own Jan- 
^uajge has cadence, have difficulty to conceive 9i 
langvu^e without it, and difficulty generally yet 
fftittT to divell their pronuntiation of cadence. 
Hence the principal peculiarities of foreix^rs 
in pronouncing the French language. Five 
and twenty or thirty years ago it was falhionable 
at Paris to call the ordinary Engli(h pronuatiation 
of Frendi * la pronontiation daBylienne des Au- 
glois ;* a term not fo more mifapplied than anapejlic, 
among our own learned, to mean nearly the fame 
thing, or iambic^ trochaic^ and other namies of 
antient feet meafurcd by quantity, to fignify diftb:^ 
ent arrangements of accent in the Englifli laiv* 
guagp. 

It is this daRylian pronuntiation of Fi;}eoch 
vcrfib in Englilh mouths th^t has led fon^e ^SnglUh 
writers of the moft learned and able, but little &« 
Q^Uar with French ipeech, to imagine the F/^ejji^Ji 
epic yierfe, often called Alexandrine, fundam^ent^Uf 
^the ikme with our four-footed verfe of the triple 
cadence; as 

A cobler there was and he Uved ia a SalL 

But there is no real analogy, in conftitution m 
ipechanifm, between that Cnglifh verfe and th# 
French epiq. Occaiionally indeed a Fre^h,e|^)C 
vaje^ livith.the moft approved French prommtiap 
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tion, will b^ found bearing a ftrong fimilitude 
of our four-footed of the triple cadencfc ; but 
occafionally alfo an equal fimilitude of that very 
different verfe, our fix-footed of the even ca* 
dence, not uncommonly called Alexandrine; 
and far oftener than either no form of Englifh 
verfe at all will appear. The fimilitude of En- 
glifh cadence which Englifh mouths are apt to 
give generally to French verfe, arifes from an 
accentuation of the words which does not be- 
long to the language. But the refemblance 
which French pronuntiation gives, here to one 
Englifh cadence, there to another of a widely dif- 
ferent conflitution and character, arifes from no 
accentuation inherent in the words, from no ap- 
pertenance of the words feverally, from nothing 
efifential to the conflitution of the verfe, but from 
the accidental influence generally of emphafis only* 

But the French people, who have able mu- 
iicians,- and excel all the world in dance, cannot 
be without fenfibility to the powers of harmony in 
language, as well as in mufic and motion. The 
very phrafe jufl noticed, * the daftylian pronunti)a- 
^ tion of the Englifh,* would indicate fo much. 
How then has the harmony of the Latin language, 
not the harmony of quantity only, which has va- 
nilhed from all modern languages, but the har- 
mony of accent alfo, retained and fubflituted in 
tnoft of them, been, in the French, a daughter of 
the Latin, fo completely lofl ? 

It has been a jufl remark of able and obferving 

«< 

writers. 
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writers, that languages have been moft complex in 
their origin, and have been fimplified with extent of 
ufe. Thus the dual number has dropped from the 
Greek and from the Anglo-Saxon. Bpt conqueft* 
and the transfer of a language to a new people^ 
would tend ftill more powerfully to the fimplifi- 
cation of the language transferred. In the fall of 
the Roman empire, while energy of mind, diredl- 
ing military forqe, gave political power to the con- 
quering barbarians, fcience and arts, with, the ge- 
neral difpofition of mankind to elegance, ftill fo 
preferved civil influence to the old inhabitants, 
that the language of the latter prevailed, but with 
fome neceflary conceflions. To make it readily in-, 
telligible to the conquerors, the various declen- 
fions^ which puzzled them, were abandoned, and a 
very few prepofitions ferved to indicate the cafes 
equally of all declcnfions. The exaft diftindions 
of quantity in fyllables were at the fame time loft. 
But accent, to judge from what remains of the 
former language of the conquerors, was an import- 
ant circumftance of that language ; whence, in learn- 
ing the new fpeech, its accent was the more readily 
adopted. Thus accent remains the ruling indicant 
of cadence in the Italian, Spanifh, Portuguefe, 
and Romanefk or Southern French, as it had been 
of the Teutonic and Gothic dialefts. 

In a topographical defcription of France, printed 
at Paris in Lewis the Thirteenth's reign, it is ftated 
that two languages then divided the country, with 

U the 
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the Loire for the boundary between them : the 
people to the northward of that river, fays the au- 
thor, fpeak French, thofe to the fouthward Ronian, 
or, as ye commonly call it, Ronianefk or Romance. 
Now it was in the northern provinces thJit the 
Franks principally prevailed, after the fouthern 
had yielded to other barbarians, who extended 
their conquefts over Spain. Long after the 
Franks the Normans introduced new barbarifm 
extenfively among the • northern provinces. 
The language of the conquered was adopted 
by both people, but with alterations far greater 
than in the fouthern parts. It will not be diffi- 
cult then to conceive how, in thefe circum- 
ftances, between the ftruggle in the mouths of the 
northern conquerors to pronounce Latin words, 
and the requifite efforts of the fubdued people to 
make every fyllable of their language obvious to 
forein ears, not regularity of quantity only, but 
charafter of accent too might vanifti. In makir^ 
a new polyfyllabical word clear to the ear and 
cafy to the voice of the lordly learners, it would 
often be neceflary to fpeak every fyllable feparatcly, 
with equal tone, as is common in teaching chil- 
dren, leaving the accent to be added when the 
articulation were already familiar. But the arti« 
culation itfelf undergoing confiderable change, 
the altered word might become a member of the 
new dialedt without a determined accentuation ; 
and from the Habit of thus omitting diflihdion of 

accent, 
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accent, the omiffion might betome a charaderiftii: 
of the new pronuntiation. But it will deferve no- 
tice that there is a difference between the Teutonic 
languages and the Latin in the principle of accen- 
tuation, which might furnifh additional caufe for 
the northern French to negleft, or difcard from 
their new fpeech, the Latin tones. This difference 
may be illuftraied by example from our own lan- 
guage; In our derivative words the accent always 
adheres fteadily to fome fyllable of the rpot where- 
by it may beft indicate the fundamental fenfe of 
the word ; as in miqd, minded, minding, mindful, 
mindftally; care, caring, careful, - carelefe^y ; for- 
get, forgetting, forgotten, forgetfully, forgetful- 
m^fs. But in the Latin, abounding in inflexion, 
the accent was pften n^oved to a new iyllable, to 
affift the indication qf a new (hade of meaning 
ioteiKled by the inflexion. The faireft daughters 
Qf the Latin then, the Italian and Spanifh, loling 
thc.iijfie;cions, have prcforved.the.Latiri.accentu^- 
tiop ^hi^re, fpr found, it is ftill advantageous, 
but for the meaning it rather tends to confufion. 
This may b£ feen in the ItaliaQ words maggiore, 
minpre, megliore, peggiore^ amatore, }eggit6re, 
mietitore, arditam^nte, debilmente, fqrzatamente, 
amabiimentc, compared with the Englifli words 
greater, fmiller, better, lover, reader, reaper, 
boldly, weakly, forcibly, lovingly, where the ac- 
cent is on that fyllable which diftinguiflies the- 
fundaoiental fenfe of the word; whereas in the 

u 2 Italian 
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Italian it affifts no indication of difference in wort 
of fignification fo widely differing. The Frankil 
and Norman conquerors therefore, pronouncii 
imperfedtly, omitting final fyllablcs, and finilhij 
with thofe great alterations of the language whic 
produced the modern French, might find it necef-, 
fary, for making their fpeech intelligible, to in- 
crcafe the proportionate flrefs of the voice on the 
leading fyllables, and yet unneceiTary to give to anji 
one of them , a decided eminence. To this, at 
leafl as a concurrent caufe, we may apparently at- 
tribute the lofs of appropriate and difb'nguifhing 
accent in the* French language. 

The Frcncl) with allits defefts, has found fuch 

' extenfive favor aniong the higher claffes in thc; 

- northern nations of EuT-bjJCj nations of rough 

. and uncultivated li^itive fp^eCh, as -to give occafion 
to French writers to boafl of It as a fort of univcr- 
fal language. But it hais never been able to make 
its way foutfeWard. Perhaps the fimplicity which | 

. allows variation of to6e only under the guidance j 
ofemphafis, may not be intirely without its own ! 

. peculiar elegance, tho upon the whole a great dc- 1 
fedl in the- language. For connexion with mufic, I 
it will be obvious that much facility is provided 1 
by the failure of accent, as well as of quantity, in | 
Frencn verfe. But it will be alfo obvious that i 
there can be fcarcely any real analogy of charaftcr ^ 
between any French verfe (fentiment being out of 1 
the queftion) and any mufical movement : thc | 

artificial ; 
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rtificial connedion between French verfe and 
aufic may be what the mufical qompofer pleafes i 
tod of this facility the able muficians who, of late 
tars, have been leading the French people toward 
i tafte for Italian mufic, have availed themfelves ; 
mt for any natural connection means feem wholly 
ranting- In the old and -truly national French 
hufic, a ftriking peculiarity of charafter was de- 
ived from the language with which it was con- 
ceded, and that mufic no people but the French 
[hemfelves could relifh. 



A R T I C L £ II. 

0/ tic Italian Language. 

I HAVE not found that the principles of vcrfifica** 
ion have been better explained for any other mo- 
lern language than for our own. ' The ftriking 
Sffeds of accent however have been obferved in 
Italian not lefs than in Englilh verfification ; and 
thas been remarked that the mechanifm of Eng- 
ifli and Italian verfe is nearly the fame : even 
tor principal meafures have been apparently bor- 
pwcd from the Italian, efpecially our epic verfe. 
^arretti, the author of the Italian Englilh gram- 
Ijar and dictionary, a man of little talent and little 

u 3 learning. 
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learning, had however the very confiderable ad 
vantage of living in fome intimacy with Samiju 
Johnfon. In his grammars he has undertaken t 
explain the texture of Italian verfe to Englilbmei 
and of Englifli to Italians. For EngHlh verfe h 
has meerly abridged Johnfon. In treating o 
Italian verfe he (hows his complete feeling of it 
congeniality with the Englilh, obferving of th 
. epic that it differs from the Englifh epic only i 
requiring conftantly the hyperrhythmical final fyl 
lable, the double ending, and in admitting aa 
even requiring more variety, through a more frc 
quent and wider departure from the primary, fui 
damental arrangement of accents; the prima] 
arrangement being for both languages precifely tl 
fame. For example of that arrangement, in tl 
Italian, he gives this couplet : 

Che vivcr piu felice c piu beato 
Che ritrovarfi in fervitu d'amore ! 

Where he fays, * the ftrong accents fall on ca( 

* even fyllable ; that is, on the fecond, fourt 

* fixth, eighth, and tenth/ The Englifhman w 
certainly find,, in thofe two lines, fo accented, pi 
cifely the meafure of his own epic verfe. But a 
other matter will deferve attention here. It 
evident that Ba'rretti was fenfible of the fai 
double accentuation in trifTyllabical and oth 

, longer words of the Italian language, which l 

been formerly noticed in treating of Englifh J 

8 centuatic 
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centuation", and that the weaker accents affift 
in the conftitution of Italian as of Englifli verfe. 
In the fccond of tlic two lines above given, the 
firft accent and the third, namely tlic accent on 
the firft fyllable of ritrovarfi and on the firft of fer- 
vitu, are of the weaker kind ". 

But 

■• Sc6l. IV. of this Inquiry- 

^ After having dcfcribed and illuflrated thus juftly the fun- 
damental arrangement of accents in Italian epic verfe, Barretti 
proceeds to fpeak of the allowed dcviatipns with evident ex* 
travagance. * That we may avoid uniformity in our veriifica* 

* tion,' he fays, ' we place our accents in different manners, 
' fometimes on even, fometimes on uneven fyllables : fome- 

• times the very firft fyllable of the verfe is forcibly accented, 
^ and fometimes the necdTary rapidity, of utterance gives no 
*• room at all for accents until we reach the fourth, fifth, and 
^ even fixth fyllable. The accents fometimes are diilant, fome« 
' times they meet ; now ftronger, now fofter, as chance or 
« (kill dirc6t.' Giving credit to the impreilion which this ac- 
count, haftily taken, might make, it might be fnppofed there 
V as no certain regularity in Italian verfe, and, in fliort, that it 
was no verfe. But the Englifli reader will be aware that the 
forcible accenting of the firft fyllable is very common 'in En- 
g ifti epic verfe, and therefore not to be wondered at in Italian. 
He will know alfo that in Englifli verfe, as in Italian, Che ac- 
cents are fometimes more diftant. and that, far ofcener than in 
Italian, they meet, through the frequent occurrence of em- 
phatical monofyllables. From Barretti 's own grammar and 
dictionary he may learn that every Italian word, not monofyl- 
labical, has its predominating accent ; and therefore the example* 
he has given of fuch lengthened intermiflion of accent cannot 
be ftridlly correft, and fliould only be undcrftood as examples 

* u 4 of 
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But of the congeniality of Englifti with Italian 
verfification, I met at Rome formerly with proof, 
which I can no way fo well explain as in relating the 
circumllances. They occurred accidentally, in con- 
verfation with the- fame learned old man, whom I 
have mentioned in fpeaking of Latin verfe. Of 
modern languages, befide his own, he knew only 
French ; which he would not fpeak, becaufe, he (aid> 
the habit of fpeaking any forein language tended 
to vitiate the true Roman pronuntiation. French 
verfe he held in utter averfion, and for Englifli 
verfe, fuppofing it formed on the fame model with 
the French, he had, by anticipation, a contempt 
evident enough, tho he avoided to declare it. I 
could not get credit with him for my aflertion 
that, however the foughnefs of our language might 
difguife it, our verfe was eflentially the fame as 
the Italian. No book being at hand to furnifli 

of remitted accentuation. HJs own rules and illuftrations by 
example then, noticed in the text above, will (how that in 
Italian as in £ngli(h> longer words have fecondary diQinguiih- 
ing accents ; and thus all the differences of Italian from Eng- 
lifli epic verfe will remain thofe only which have been here- 
tofore, or will be hereafter noticed in the text. 

Barretti was but a very imperfeft mailer of the Eriglifh Ian- 
guage,as is too evident even in hiidi«^ionary, butftill more glar- 
ing in fomc of his fmaller works. His grammar and his travels 
have been written for him, and fccm to bear fome occafional 
marks of Johnfon's pen. Johnfon did not know Italian, and 
fo would be likely to fail of exa£tnefs in defcribing, under Bar- 
rcttr's inftrudlion, the anomalies of Italian verfification. 

example 
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example but Barretti's didionary, I red to him 
the fix lines from Rowe : 

Let this aufpicious day be ever facred ; 

No mourning, no misfortune happen on it: 

Let it be maik'd for triumph and rejoicing : 

Let happy lovers ever keep it holy ; 

Chufe it to fill their hopes and crown their wiihes. 

This happy day that gives me my Califta. 

I had fcarcely completed the fecond when, with 
evident furprizc and pleafurc, he cried out * Bene, 
* bene;' and when I had finifhed, he expreffed 
largely his gratification at finding Englifli vcrfifica- 
tion formed on the fame model with that of his own 
language. Thus reconciled to our dramatic verfe, I 
fuppofed I Khould have pleafed him with the ftanza 
of four and three feet, becaufe Barretti commends it, 
and becaufe the rimes happen to be all vocal : 

When all (hall praife and ev^ ry lay 

Devote a wreath to thee/ 
That day, for come it will, that day 
Shall I lament to fee. 

But I was difappointed. The meafure is not 
ufed by the Italian poets, and I ima^^^ine the want 
of the double ending, the hypercataleftic fyl- 
lable, difappointed his car; for when i red to him 
afterward Johnfon's own verfes cited by Barretti, 
harmonious verfes with good rimes, but all 
with the fingle ending, he was evidently lefs fatis- 
ficd than with Rowe's, which have the hyperca- 
taleftic fyllable without rime. He was however 

pleafed 
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pleafed s^ain with a flanza in which I thought the 
confonants .terminating the rimes might have 
offended him : 

'Tvvas when the feas were roaring 

With hollow blail of wiod^ 
A damfel lay deploying 

All on a rock reclined. 

But here he found a near refemblance to tlie 
favorite meafure of the Italian lyric poets,. 

■i' 

In vece del naviglio 

Vede partir le fponde ; 
Giura che fuggi il lido, 

£ pur cost non h 

Aleflandro di Metaftafio, at. 3. fc. x. 

The Italian epic verfe then refembles the Eng- 
li(h with the differences only already noticed; 
namely, that it requires conftantly the hypercata- 
ledic fyllable ; that it admits more readily the 
^aberration of the acute in the fourth, third, and 
even the fecond foot, .and that it requires more ufc 
of thefe varieties, efpecially the aberration in the 
fecond . 

Of modern poets who have written cxprcfsly 
for mufic, Mctaftafio is inconteftably the chief. 
No other has ftudied the connection of mufic and 
poetry fo much and fo well. It is evident that he 
has fought variety of meafures, and it is evident 
alio that h^ has found no great variety in his lan- 
guage to pleafe him. His favorite^ clearly, has 

been 
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been that which appears to have been always the 
mod ordinary meafure for Italian fong, the three- 
footed of the even cadence, with the hypercataleftic 
fyllable ; varied only with the omiffion of that fyl- 
lable, or, in the Italian phrafe, with the rima tronca, 
at regular intervals ; as in his well-known canzonet 
and palinode to Nice, already noticed. But 
whether thofe longer odes may have been lefs 
fludied for connection with mufic I cannot tell, 
and therefore it may be furer to refer to his dra- 
matic lyrics for example. Th6 following is from 
his AchiHe : 

Fra Tombrc un lampo folo 
Bafta al nocchicr fagace, 
Che gia ncrova il polot 
Gia riconofce il mar, 
Al pelicgrin ben fpelTo 
Baila un veftigio impreflb 
Perch^ la via fallace 
Non I'abbxa ad ingannar, 

Att. I. fc. 6. 

I have formerly noticed that the rerfes of our 
common ftanza of four feet and three alternately, 
arrange themfelves all readily with the fame mu- 
fical time as thofe of this Italian ftanza, the mea- 
fure being filled through the affiftance of either a 
long note at the end of the (horter verfes, or a 
paufe, which offends neither in mufic nor in 
poetry. Still more readily and regularly thefc 
Italian three-footed verfes, with the bypercataledic 

. fyllable. 
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fyllable, aflbrt tWmfelves with the mufical time of 
four equal feet. Example completely in point 
occurs in a fong fet to mufic by the celebrated 
Galuppi, compared with a fong written by the 
late learned Mr. Harris, author of Hermes, and by 
him adapted to the fame mufic. The Italian fong 
runs thus : 

La padorella al prato 

Col gregge fc nc va, 
Col agnellino al lato, 

Cantando in libertL 

This, it will be feen, is exaftly the meafure of the 
EngliQi fong lately quoted, 

'Twas when the feas were roaring. 

But Mr. Harris, /killed as he was in mufic, did 
not fear to give to the fame notes a poetical mca* 
fure, very confiderably diiFerent. His lines are 
thefe : 

With us alike each feafon fuits ; 

The fpring has fragrant flow'rs. 
The fumnier com, the autumn fruits. 

The wi^iter focial hours. 

The reader who knows the air will perceive 
that the additional fyllable in the firft and third 
lines, tho an acuted fyllable, giving character to an 
additional foot in the poetry, is fo far from an in- 
cumbrance to the mufic that it rather fills the 
meafure with advantage; and yet the fecond and 
fourth lines, fhoi ter by a complete foot, have no 
ungraceful deiicieucy, but on the contrary, 

through 
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'through protraftion of quantity in the note ac- 
companying the laft fyllable, or a reft after it, or 
both, the meafure is enough indicated, and with 
cffedl more grateful to the ear than if this variety 
were not introduced. The mufical cadence in- 
deed, through the licence which I have formerly 
mentioned as common among modern muficians, 
is triple, while the poetical cadence is even ; but 
the example neverthelefs,for thepurpofe for which 
I have given it, is complete, 

Metaftalio I think never ufes the four-footed 
of the even cadence but with the firft foot trun- 
cated ; as in thefe examples : 

Fra Torror della tcmpefta, 
Che alle flelle il volto imbruna, 
Qualche raggio di fortuna 
Gia commincia a fcintillar* 

Dopo forte fi funefla 
Sari placida quefla alma, 
B godrsi, tornata in calma, 
I perigUrammentar. 

Siroe, att. i. fc. 17. 

Sia lontano ogni cimento^ 
L'onda fia tranquilla e pura, 
Bnon guerrier non s*ajBicura, 
Non fi fida il buon nocchier. 

Anche in pace, in calma ancora, 
L'armi adatte, i remi apprefta, 
Di battaglia, o di tempcHa 
Qualche affalto a foftener. 

La Clemenza di Tito, att.a. fc. 4. 

The 
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The reafon of this will be obvious to the mu- 
fical reader. In Englilh poetry, the even four- 
footed verfe, in its mod ordinary form, .without 
the hypercatakdic fyllable, is adapted to fill the 
. muficaj mcafure of four bars (or if they are half 
bars it is in effeft the fame thing) without defi- 
ciency and without excefs. But the grace of 
Italian poetry requiring generally the hyperc^ta- 
ledic fyllable to make the rima giufta or double 
ending, that fyllable, were the firil foot complete^ 
would be hyperrhythmical, and would very much 
incuniber the mufK:. O^ the contrary, the firft 
foot being truncated, the laft fyllable of thd" verfe, 
otherwife hypercataledic and hyperrhythmical, be- 
comes a complementary fyllable, without which an 
extenfion of time, either %y quantity or reft, would 
be neceflary to fill the cadence. Thus, with its 
double ending, the truncated Italian verfe fills the 
meafure of four mufical bars, like the Englifli com- 
plete four-footed with the fingle ending. 

It will be evidjsnt, from a view equally of Italian 
and Englifti verfe in connection with mufic, that, 
for that connedtion, fome occafional ftiortening of 
the verfe, that may give opportunity for reft in the 
mufic, at convenient inteivals, is advantageous. 
Whether this has been confidered by any of our 
later poets, who have written for mufic, I know 
not^ tho I think it was by the elder, before the 
gigantic genius of Handel had taught a difregard 
for tuch niceties, by Ihowing that, with power of 

violence 
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violence enough, even profe might be forced into 
aflbciation with muiic, and become that which our 
forefathers confidered as the very oppofite to profe, 
fong. But Metaftafio has been always carefully 
attentive to this point, and therefore conftantly in- 
troduces the rima tronca, or fingle ending, at in- 
tervals among his four-footed lyrics. On the 
other hand, in Englifti verfe of this meafurc, the 
prevalence, nearly to conftancy, of the fingle end* 
ing, which the genius of the language requires, is 
attended with a recurrence of the paufe ungrace- 
fully quick and uniform. Hence apparently Mil- 
ton's nice ear has been led to prefer that mixture 
of the complete four-footed with^the truncated 
which prevails in his Allegro and Penferofo. In 
no other way perhaps, equally fuited to the ge» 
nius of our language, could he have gained fo * 
nearly the advantage of the Italian mixture of the 
double with the fingle rime. Tho the effeft in re- 
citation is very diffvirent, yet, for combination with 
mufic, the -grave fy liable, at the end or at the be- 
■ginning of the verfe, fills the time with equal con- 
venience. 

Metaftafio's &rther varieties, in the even ca- 
dence, are rarely any other than thofe produced 
by varying the difpofition of the different kinds of 
times. 

The triple cadence has been in confiderable fa- 
vor with the great poet of the Italian mufical 
' drama, and he has evidently thought it fit equally 

for 
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for fublime and for lighter fubjefts. His varieties 
of lyric verfe in it exceed thofe in the even. His 
mod common triple meafure is that of the ce« 
lebrated ode to Venus, heretofore noticed. The 
following addrefs to Fortune, in bis Scipio's 
dream, is in the fame meafure, but varied, at wide 
intervals, with the rima tronca, and fo forming a 
difi(?rent flanza : 

Di che fei I'arbltra 

Del mondo intero, 
Ma non pretendcre 

Percio rimpero, 
D*un alma intrepida 

D'un nobilcor. 

Tc vili adorino, 

Numc tiranno, 
Qiiei che oon prezzaiio, 

Quei che non hanno 
Che'l baflb merito 

Del tuo favor. 

For analy fis of Italian verfe, as well as of Eng- 
li(h, it appears moft convenient to confider the 
accented fyllable, when in its regular place, as the 
laft rather than the firft of a foot, both in the even 
and the triple cadence. Under this divifion, the 
firft foot of all the verfes of the odes to Venus, 
and to** Fortune wants its two grave fyllables. 
Hence, as we have obferved in the four-footed of 
the even cadence, the concluding fyllables are not, 
like the concluding fyllable of the epic endcca- 
fillabo, hyperrhythmical, but complementary. In 

conne&ioa 
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tonneftlon with muf^c^ tl.is triple meafure, like 
tlie even meafure iall notiCwV, requires, for alliance 
with its firft fyllable, the accented iDtc beginning- 
a bar. Tlie firft, third and fifth verfcs of the 
Ilanza of the Ode to Fortune are adapted to coa- 
lefce with the notes of two bars, or two half-bars, 
of triple time, without reft : the fecond and 
fourth verfes, having a fyllable lefs, will require 
either extenfion of quantity, or a reft, to fill the 
mufical time. The fixth, 'having two fyllables 
lefs, muft have its time filled either by more ex- 
tenfion of quantity or more reil. 

A few inftances we find, in Metaftafio, of this 
meafure, wanting conftantly one of the com- 
plementary fyllables, and at intervals both ; and 
the abruptnefs thus produced is fometimes advan* 
tageous for particular expreffion, as in this example 
from his Artaxerxes : 

Non ti fon padre ; 
Non mi fei figlio : 
Picta (lon fento 

D*un traiiitor. 
Tu fei cagione. 
Del tuo periglio ; 
Tu fcitormenro 

Del genitor. 

Att, I. fc. 12* 

In the connexion of thefe lines with tl^e cor- 
refpondent mufical cadence, to fill the mufical 
time, either a reft is neceffary at the end of every 
verfe, or a protradion of the quantity of the pen- 

X ultimate 
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ultimate fyllable. A nearly fimilar reft or pro-- 
tradtion, which a good ear will lead the voice to 
give, even jn reciting verfes of this meafure, pro- 
duces the abruptnefs which cannot fail to be ftrik- 
ing in them, even in recitation. 

Where therefore occafion for particular expref- 
iton has not recomm^ended this broken meafure, 
a more continued flow hasJ^een preferredy and the 
over-frequency of interruption has been obviated 
by partly filling the void in the firft foot. One 
grave fyllable preceding the acute of the firft foot, 
and another following the acute of the laft, the 
mufical meafure is filled exaflly as in the Ode to 
Venus and the Addrefs to Fortune, tho the cha- 
rafter of the verfe in recitation is made conlider- 
ably different by the different fituation of the paufe. 
The following example is from Mctaftafio's Dc- 
mofoonte : 

Prudcnte mi chledi : 
Ali brami innocente^ 
Ley fenti ; lo vede ; 

Dipende da te. 
Di lei, per cui peno, 
Se pcnfo al pcrigUo. 
Tal fmania ho ncl feno, 
Tal benda ho ful ci^lio,. 
Che Talma di frena 

Capace non e» 

Demof. att. 2. fc. 2. 

The deficiency of double rimes, and of words fk 
/or double and triple endings, tho without rime, 
makes this meafure lefs fit for our language ; yet 

the 
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the meafure of the hundred and fourth pfalm, aU 
ready quoted, differs from it in nothing fo efTen-* 
tially as the more irregular introduftion of the 
fingle ending ; and our common four-footed verfe 
of the triple cadence is but a duplication of itj 
as in this couplet of Dryden^ 

When prcfent we love, and— when abfent agree : 
I think not of Iris; — nor Iris of me. 

Far feldomer among Metaftafio^s fongs occurs 
the three-footed verfe of the triple cadence ; whick 
neverthelefs he appears to have thought not lefs fit 
for fublime than for light expreffion, tho our poets 
have ventured upon it only for fuch fubjedts as 
thofe of Shenftone's mufe. Metaftafio has chofen 
it for this addrefs to Jupiter : 

J tuoi flrali, terror dc' mortal!. 
Ah fofpendi, gran padre de' numi, 

Ah deponi> gran nume de' re* 
Fumi il tempio del fangue d'un empio, 
Ch' oltraggi6 con infano furoret 

Sommo Giove^ un immago di tc. 
L'onde chete del pallido Lete 
L'empio varchi ; ma il noftro timore, 

Ma il fuo fallo portando con fe* 



Olimpiadci att. 3. fc. 6« 

and for this fublime image : / 

Son quel fiume che gonfio d'umori, 
Quando il gelo fi fcioglie in torrenti* 
Selve, armentij capanne, pailori, 
Porta feco, e ritegno non ka« 

xz $c 
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Se (i vede ncgrargini (Iretto, 
Sdegna illetto, confonde ie fpopdtf, 
E fiipcrbo freraendo fen vi^ 

Didoae> att. i. fc. 13. 

He has chofcn rt alfa for this more playful feu- 
timent : 

O'Tn'amaiitc puo dirfi guerriero J 
*Chc divcrfa da quelladi IMarte 

Noil e molto la fciiola d'Amor: 
Qneflo adopra lufip.ghc ed Inganni ; 
Quello inventa I'infidie, g!i aguati; 
£ (1 fcorda gli affauiii paflati, 

L'Uiio e l*altro quand' h vincitor. 

IfEpilc, att. I. fc. lo;- 

If, in Italian epic verfe, a licence is admitted and 
ar variety required, beyond what we allow to our 
own, in Mctaftafio's lyrics it is not fo : on the con- 
trary we find there a fcrupulous regularity, a re- 
gularity much flrifter than among our lyric poets; 
no mixture of verfcs of more and fewer feet, no li- 
cence for rhofc or fewer fyllablcc, except in regard 
to grave fyllables following the laft foot, which 
may be two, one, or none ; and, even in regard to 
this variety, having once formed his^ ftanza, he 
ftriftly preferves the form. This then is remark- 
able of his verfes of the triple cadence. In the two* 
footed verfe, if it concludes with what the Italians 
call a verbo fdrucciolo, that is, if two grave fyl- 
Jables follow the lad acuted fyllable, then the firft 
foot of the verfe always wants both its grave fyl- 
lables : if only one grave fyllable follow the lad 

acute> 
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acute, then the firft foot may have one grave fyl- 
Jable preceding its acute, but only one ; and the 
ibrm adopted for the firft foot of the ftanza, is 
;llridtly prefervcd in the firft foot of every verfe of 
die poem. But in the three-footed verfe of the 
triple cadence, never are lefs than two grave fyl- 
lables preceding the firft acute ; fo that the firft 
ibot of the three-footed verfe is always complete, 
that of the two-footed never. 

Tfae.reafon of the difference, thus conftantly ob- 
ferved, will not be obfcure to the mufical reader a4: 
all accuftomed to obferve mufic in connection with 
foetry. It refts on the fame principle which has 
led the Italian poets^ as before remarked, to deny 
a complete firft foot to .their four-footed meafure 
of the even cadence. If. the two-footed verfe - of 
the triple cadence had its firft foot complete, and 
had alfo a hyperrhythmical fyllable following 
its laft, the meafure would be altogether awkward 
for connexion with mufic; becaufe the two feet 
would fill two bars or half-bars, and the hyper- 
riwthmical fyllable, from the caufe formerly men- 
tioned, would be a fuperfluity, not readily to be 
brongbt to accord with the mufical cadence. But - 
the three-footed verfe not being in itfelf adapted 
to fill the times of mufical meafure, but always 
wanting either extenfion of quantity, or reft, 
the hyperrhythmical fyllable there only aflifts to- 
ward the completion of that meafure, 

X 3 The 
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The varieties in which Metaftafio indulges, ii^ 
the difpofition of the indicatory accents, are nar-i 
rowly limited. In the even three-footed verfe in- 
deed he freely ufes the aberration in the firft foot j 
whether the accentuation of his language denied a 
Urifter adherence to the more regular form, which 
is far more adapted to coalition with mufic, or he 
judged it neceflary fo far to concede to effedt in 
recitation.' Very rarely however we find any other 
aberration of the accent in that meafure. In the 
four-footed verfe, fometimes the acute is w^anting 
on the fingle fyllable of the firft foot. But it is to 
be confidered that, in recitation, that fyllable is 
rendered confpicuou^, by a certain degree of em- 
phafis, refulting from tlie paufe which of courfe 
takes place at the end of a verfe; and it will 
fcarcely ever be found that this fyllable, tho want- 
ing the orthoepical, may not, without offence, re- 
ceive the mufical accent ; as in the line given from 
Siroe, 

Sara placida quefla alma— — 

Moreover this aberration is of rare occurrence. 
Sometimes, but ftill very rarely, the aberration 
is admitted in the third foot, as in the firft line 
quoted from the Clemenza di Tito : 

Sia|lonta|no 6gnijcimento— - 

But it will be obferved that every four-footed verfe 
confifts of two equal hemiftics ; fo that the aber- 
ration in the third foot, which is the firft of thefe- 

cond 
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xond hemiftic, has privilege nearly as that on the 
iirft foot of a verfe. 

In that triple two-footed verfe which wants 
"both the grave fyllables of its firft foot, of which 
,thc odes to Venus and to Fortune are examples, 
liberty is frequently taken with the fingle fyllable 
of the firft foot : which is often found lefs power- 
fully acuted than ^he following fyllable. But here 
that fingle fyllable is fo rendered eminent by fitua- 
lion, as to be noj: unfit for aflbciation with the mu- 
ical accent. In the other forms of verfe of the triple 
.cadence I think aberration of the acute is fcarcely 
..ever found ; and even the duplication, in Englifti 
verfe not uncommon, in Italian is very rare, fhe 
fimplicity and regularity, in the mechanifm of the 
Italian lyric verfe, furniOi ftrong indication that 
the licences admitted and even required in the 
epic, have originated in the feparation of ep^c 
verfe from mufic. Wanting the varieties which 
mufic furnifties, other varieties, accommodated to 
fimple recitation^ became neceflary ; varieties which 
render vcrle far lefs ready for connexion with 
mufic. 

For DRAMATIC dialogue, as J have ha4 occafion 
toobfervc in treating of Englilh verfe, the Italians 
ufc tl^eir endecafiUabo, the even five-footed epi^ 
verfe v;ith the hyperrhythmical fyllable, varied 
by irregular mixture of the three-footed, whicJi 
.alfo conftantly bears the hypcrrhjr.thmical fy^ 
lable, 

X 4 V . 
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ARTICLE 3. 

Of the Spanijhy Portuguefe and Romanejk Lan- 
guages. 

The Caftilian, or claffical Spanifh, and the Ro- 
manefk, or fouthern French, hardly differ fo much 
from the claffical Italian, that is the Tufcan 
and Roman, as fome dialedts within Italy : even 
the Neapolitan, bordering on the Roman, and 
the Bolognefe, bordering on the Tufcan, are al- 
moft other languages. But in all thefe ' the 
principle of veriiucation is the fame as in the 
claffical Italian and the RngliQi. The epic verle of 
the Spaniards and Portuguefe differs not from the 
Italian. But the dramatic verfe of the SpaniQi poets, 

I 

whofe dramatic works are abundant, differs, greatly- 
It is the truncated four-footed, a favorite lyric 
meafure of the Italian poets, but never ufcd by 
theai for dramatic dialogue. The Spanlfti poets 
ufe it alfo commonly as a lyric meafure, generally 
in ftanzas of four vcrfes, with imperfedt rimes ; 
of which bifliop Percy has given a fpecimen to- 
ward the end of his relics of antient Englifh poetry. 
The imperfeftion of the rimes, common among 
the Spanifh poets, (hould apparently be attributed 
neither to negligence or unikilfulnefs in the poet, 
JifDX to defe& in the language : fo far indeed from 

implying 
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ipiplying defeft in the language, perhaps the)' ra- 
ther imply perfedtion i indicating that the Spanifh 
lyric poetry wants lefe affiftance from that coarfc 
ornament than other modern European tongues. 

The Romancik is a fpeech , little , generally 
known; pafling with many for an imperfeft or 
corrupt French; but it deferves another eftima- 
tiori. Since Lewis the Thirteenth's reign probably 
the Parifian French has been gaining much upon 
it ; an4 in no long time poffibly the Romanefk' 
piay be worn out, as the Cornu-Britifh is of late 
years extinft,and the various Englifh di?Jcd:s arc 
rapidly vanifhing. But in the fouthern provinces 
of France the Romaneik yet remains, nearly as it 
ftood in the time of the Provencial poets, the pa- 
triarcs of modern European verfe. It is a language 
between the Italian, Spanifli, and French; in its 
dialecls approaching the Spanilh more as it ap- 
proaches iJpain, the Italian as it approaches Italy, 
the French as it approaches Paris ; but, in its ge- 
neral character having more of the Spanifli. Since 
the fall of the kingdom of Aries,' and the decay of 
the courts of Aix and Touloufe, it has. been little 
cultivated but in popular fongs. But rpen of fu- 
perior acquirements have fometimes amufed then> 
felves with compofitions in it; and one, eminent 
among the guilty leaders of the French revolution, 
-after having (hown its yet remaining powers in 
verfe, propofed, as I have been aflured, to Ihow of 
what it was capable in profe, but that circum- 

ftances 
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ilances led him to views of ambition in the por 
Jitical line, and then other circumftances impofecj 
,liience upon hirtl. By accident a genuine fpeci- 
men of the language, m its rudeft and pureft ftatc, 
fell in my way, which may poflibly amufe fome 
jeaders curious about languages. Mr, de Gualy, 
pi the regiment of Caftries, going to imbark at 
Portfmouth for the unfortunate expedition to 
.Quiberon, came to vifit his kinfman, of the fame 
name, then officer in a militia regiment ftationed 
Jn Fareham barracks. The family of Gualy i$ 
jnoble, of the weftern part of Languedoc ; the 
ichief intltled baron de St. Rome, from a fmalj 
town of that name on the river Tarne^ but having 
his refidence at Milhaud, or Milliau, on the fame 
fiver. The Gualys being proteftants, and fo, till 
of late years, excluded from the Frencli iervice, 
the father of the militia ofScer had migrated to Eng- 
land, and reached the rank of lieutenant-colonel in 
the Englilli iervice ; into which he alfo introduced 
his fon, who was captain in the fecond battalion 
of the firft foot, before he ingaged in the militia. 
After dinner at the regimental meft, finging being 
propofed, the officer of Caftries offered to bear his 
part : he could not fing Englifli, but, if he might 
be allowed, he faid, he would fing a popular fong. 
of his own wild country, which his coufin, who in 
his youth had been once to fee the chief of their 
faPxiily at Milhaud, would remember as a- favorite 
of their common grandfather. Being pleafed with 

the 
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the air, which had far more of the character of 

» 

Spanifli than French mufic, I defired him to recite • 
(he words, which he did, and I then requefted him 
to write them for me. Jle faid that, tho fpeaking 
the dialedt moft familiarly, he was unaccuftome4 
to write it, and therefore he muft fpell as he beft 
could. Amid the difturbance of furrounding con- 
verfation, then, he wrote as it is here given, with 
the difference only that the accents marking the 
cadence, as far as I could depend on my memory 
Cjf his pronuntiation, have been added. For it is 
p be obferved that the Romaneik is a language of 
cadence marked by accent, like the Italian, Spa- 
nish and EngHIh. It may be convenient alfo for 
pioft readers to mention that confonants written 

• 

are never filent, as in French, and that e and u are 
« 

to be pronounced always fully, as in Italian; the 
French u and feminine e being unknown to the Ro- 
mane/k. Mr. de Gualy has placed a d before y, 
ch^ and g, mterly to indicate that thofe letters are 
differently pronounced from the French ; namely 
j as in Englifla, ch as in Englilh and Spanifli, and 
g as in Englifli and Italian. The words which he 
has written djamdi and dchangearie would be re- 
prefented in Italian orthography by the letters 
giamai and ciangiarie. In writing the pronoun of 
the firftperfon p«v, he mentioned that the pronun- 
tiation was precifely that of the Englifli pronoun 

• 

of the fecond perfon, reprefented by the fame let- 
ters. Everywhere, with him, the dipthongal ziota* 
tion on and the fimple vowel u reprefent the fame 

found. * 
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» • 

found, T has been doubled in the word ioutt^ finiy 
ply to admonifh that it is not filent as- in French, 
and n has been alfo doubled in the words kann and 
pendenn, only to warn that it is the real confonant, 
and not the fign of the French nafal vowel, which 
is as ftrange to the Languedocian dialedl as the 
French u and feminine e. It is remarkable of the 
Languedocian that it confounds v and ^ even 
more than the Spanifh or Neapolitan: Mr. de 
Gualy wrote both letters alike; and in Langue- 
docian pronuntiation it is often difficult for the ear 
to difti/iguifli them. 1 have preferred one or the 
other oaiy as it would beft mark for the reader the 
pieaning c^ the word. The fong then follows : 

Kann tu r}fcs toixtt me plaT; 

Auimarios uno ioGko : 
Tous uillous e toun air gai 
Faou Tcni l*aigo h la bouco. 

!.gai, Egan 
Encaro noun la teni mai la v6li; 
Encaro noun la teni mai Taoarai. 

Me dizou que moun rival 

Sec ven pendenn moun zbU^infiZi 
Lui facarai amb' un pa!, 

8e prenn a quelo lic^n^a. 

Egai, ic. , 

Kan lou eel fe virarie^ 

C6mmo (aou los aoumeletos 
Djama'i yoQ ne dchandgearie 

L'arYioor ka*"i per ma bninelo,? 

The 

» The following literal vcrfion is intended mcerly to anfwer 
the purpofc of a vocabulary ; 

- Qiiand 



The meafure of this fong is that moft in favor 
with the Italian lyric poets, and almoft exclufively 
with the Spanifh> formed into a tetraftic, which is 
followed by a couplet in the Italian epic meafure, 
the endecafiUabo* ^ With regard to the dialeft, the 
reader will have obferved that the difcrimination of 
fexual terminations, preferved in the Italian and 
Spanifli, from the Latin, has been nearly loft in the 
Romanelk. A carelefs pronuntiation of the firft 
vowel, a, has brought it to the found of o in the 
fouthern language of Frartce, and fo has prepared 
it for the degradation to the half articulate found 
of the feminine e in the northern, or proper 
French. But the ability to difmifsf the pronouns* 
from its verbs is an advantage over the proper 
French, which, even in this village fong, is ftriking. 

Oiiand tu ris tout tu me plais ; 

Tu animcrois line souche, 
Tcs yeux & ton air gai 

Font venir I'cau ^ la bouche- 

Egai', eoau 
Je ne la ticns pas encore^ mnis je la veux t 
Je ne la ticns pas encore, mais je I'aurai. 

L'on dit que mpn rival 

S'eft venu pendant mon abfence. 
Je I'afTommerois avec uncmafllie' 

S'il prenne a ccllc-la quelque Tcencc* 

Ega'i, &c. 

Quand le ciel fe vircroit 

Comme fe font les omelettes. 
Jamais je nechangerois 

L*amour que j*^ai pour ma biunettc. 

I think 
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I think it likely that in a farther invefliigatiod 
ofSpanifli, Port uguefe, and Romaneik poetry, to 
which might be added that of the Italian and Si- • 
cilian dialefts, and of all other daughters of the 
Latin; feme curious elucidation of the natural con- 
nedion of mufic and poetry would rcfult; but 
this labor I inuft leave for thofe who, with more 
leifure, have alfo much more familiarity with thofe 
fpeeches. 



Article 4. 
Of the modern and middle-aged Gr^ek. 

I HAVE heard of a diflertation, 'which I never 
met with, on the feventy-two dialeds of the 

modern Greek. A language fo extenfively fpoken 
as the Greek, among countries where other lan- 
guages were alio fpoken, could not but acquire 
various fliades in various parts, and would be likely 
to become, in fome places, fo altered, that it might 
be hard to fay whether it remained Greek or no. 
Yet the Greek has not, like the Latin, branched 
out into daughter languages. The litterary 
Greek, remaining the language of the polite to the 
final overthrow of the Greek empire, is ftill looked 
up to, by the well educated, as their proper 
tongues and all modern deviations from it, how- 
ever 
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tver unavoidably to be pradtifed for the commor> 
purpofes of life, are confidered rather as jargons 
than dialedts. The modern Greek, therefore, tha 
capable of being rendered, by^ cultivation, equal 
perhaps at leaft to any modern ^ituropean fpeechy 
has remained alnK)ft uncultivated. No natiort 
upon earth however probably is without its po- 
pular fongs ; and popular poetry can exift only im 
the common language of the people. For popular 
preaching alfo the fpeech of the many alone will 
ferve. In popular poetry therefore almoft only,, 
and popular preriching, the language of modern 
Greece is to be found coraniitted to writing. 

In treating of this language I' (hall fkill prefer 
the method taken for our own fpeech, tracing the 
ftream from the moft modern examples upward 
toward its fource. Thus we (hall be led throuo-fi 
what is commonly called the middle-aged Greek, 
wliich diiTers from the clafTical by numerous new 
words, required by new circumftanxrcs,, but not by 
anytiiing charafleriftical in the langurige, fo that 
it \\'\\\ not require here any diillnft confideration. 

The mofl recent examples of the modern Greek 
language, to v^hich I can refer, are of the pre- 
dicatory or oratorical kind, the proclamatior>s of 
Bonaparte, and of the patriarch of Conftantinople, 
toth^ mariiime Greeks; both publifhed with the. 
intercepted corrcfpondence of the French army in 
E^^pt. The former is of the feventy-two diale<fts> 
and yet exhibits ftrong marks of the fuperior lan- 
guage 
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« 

guage whence it originated. The other *is the p<M 
lite fpcech of Confttintinople at the prefent day. 

The poetry however only of the language is ouf 
proper objccfl her^^and of this the moft modern 
examples that lUv^e.. fallen in my way are thofe 
given by Monfieur Guys in his Voyage Litteraire 
de la Grccc. When at Marfeille, feven and twenty 
years ago, I had an advantageous introduction to . 
Mr. Guvs, but it flood me 'in little ftead. He 
was a man dipofed to retirement, and his fituation 
was awkward. It is indeed not eafily defcriijed in 
pur language ; bccaufe as the circumftances liave 
no exillcncc with us, terms are of courfe wanting. 
Mr. Guys was of a boumoife family, and having 
acquired wealth, had purchafed a nominal office 
under the crown, that of fecretaire du roi^ which 
conferred what the French called nobleJU'ey meaning 
the rank and condition of a gentleman. He was 
thus raifed above the hofpitable fociety of the rich 
merchants of the then higlily flourifhing city of 
Marfcillc, and yet would be looked upon with no 
refpeft by the poor and proud noblejje of Provence, 
into whofe rank he had obtruded himfelf. He lived 
therefore at Marfeille, where, unlefs in office, no 
others of his new rank would live, in a manner infu- 
lated among his books ; and to me, who had puffed 
from a polite and hofpitable reception at the houfc 
of one of the oldeft families of Provencial nobleffe 
to the ready civilities of the Marfeillefe merchants, 
and might pafs again and repafs (a privilege how- 
ever 
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ever almoft peculiar then to Englifh travellers) 
Mr. Guys was at a lofs how to fhow civility. My 
acquaintance with him therefore has been almoft 
only through his book. 

Mr. Guys' long refidence among the Greeks, 
his opportunities for communication among them, 
and his tafte and learning, fuperior as a merchant, 
gave him advantages for felefting the fpecimens 
which he has given of modern Greek poetry. Un- 
fortunately however, they have been printed with an 
incorreitnefs which feems to be accounted for only 
by his diftance, at Marfeille, from the prefs of Paris. 
Unfortunately alfo his tranflations of them, tho in 
profe, are fo loofe, even beyond the ordinary licen- 
tioufnefs of French tranflatop, that they fcarccly 
aflift at all toward correftion of the original. 
Neverthelefs, in the want of other fpecimens, they 
are valuable, and, for my principal purpofe, nearly ^ 
perfeft, becaufe the meafures are ever3rwhere 
clear. They are all obvioufly accentual, all adorned 
with rime, and no way eflentially differing from 
Italian and Englifli meafures. The following lines 
begin a fong which Mr. Guys calls the moft mo- * 
dern, compofed in compliment to a young woman 
his neighbour : ' 

*F(^£ Hcu ei^ Toi/ 7\iyoufjL0Vy aoi^ uaBa^andmy 

Y Th« 



X 
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The accentual marks, reprefenting, in modern 
Greek writing, exaftly the fame afFeftion of pro- 
nuntiation as the Xame' marks in E^glifh and 
Italian didtionaries, can leave no difficulty for the 
meafure of thefe verfes to the Englilh or Italian 
reader. 

Perhaps the claffical fcholar, unverfed in modern 
Greek, may be furprized, and yet pleafed, to find 
tlie firft line of this modern ballad fo completely 
clafEcal Greek. He wouldj I think, in vain look 
for an equally complete Latin line among Italian 
fongs. For interpretation of the others he will 
want fome affiftance. 'P/vI/i is the imperative of 
P/J/fli, a common corruption of the claffical word 
PM«, which is itfelf not obfolete. *E4f tou Aoyoy/*ou 
is a very common modern phrafe, meaning no 
more than i*y i/ai. The French have a phrafe 
nearly ' analogous, de ma party meaning no more 
than de mot, and the Spaniards ufe ordinarily nofo^ 
trosy vofotrQSy with no other fignification than nos 
and vos. In both editions of Mr. Guys' book 
the next Word is corrupted, and his tranflation j 
does not help in the leaft toward corredion. In 
writing a^iip I have done my bed only in con- 
jefture. Manw^ is genitive plural from ^oirty the 
common word for an eye-, curioufly formed by 
fyncope fore and aft, if a fea-phrafc fo exaftly ap- 
plicable may be allowed, from ifAfAdrioy. Ztiti, 
the common modern word for a houfe, is formed 
in the fame manner from the Latin hofpitium. 
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ftiTi toXaTf is analogous to the Italian phrafe a//^ 
volte, at turnsy qx Jometimes. lix is the fign of the 
fubjund^ive mood, contradted from Im. Ka/Aiia»v is 
the accufative feminine of the modern word com- 
pounded of xaI and uc^ with 9 introduced to ob- 
viate hiatus, and declined Mam;, K»iAioty xetyhf xair- 
&ffO xff/EAiVj xavivo^ meaning /oOTtf, The following 
tranflation renders the Greek Word for word : 
' Bright light of the fun, beautiful fplendor ! caft 

* on me, thou pureft ftar, from thine eyes fome- 

* times one golden ray, that I may find for my 

* fufFerings fome relief/ 

Another fong, in the fame meafure^ has been 
well chofen by Mr. Guys as an example of the 
fli^taphorical ftile, which the modern Greeks have 
adopted from the orientals. Tho'not a model fot 
tafte, it is a more advatitiageous fpecimen of the 
language than any other very modern compofition 
I have feen. The corruption in the printing is 
therefore to be regretted ; yet the correftions, in 
the fix lines here following, have been fmall, and I 
think tnade with little riik : 

To SevS'^ov tti; aydm^ 0^1/, fji ft/^ct ift&ro&ivfii, 
*0aiuo9 fA^fSb; fiiiiitVy apbil^w ffm^^tMvvnu 

*A7r&armag fhoyifffAOv, naiMa 7r»faii^u. 
Tif inroaxs^og M^^ia too fjdo'otfg h if^t^Cf^^ 

T a Mr- 
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Mr. Guys' verfion of this fong is To very free, 
that to difcover in it any refemblance of the origi- 
nal is not 6afy. Tho his language probably would 
ill bear a clofe tranflation, yet he feems to 
have conceded unreafonably much to the' tafte of 
liis fellowcountrymen. Word for word almoft it 
may run in Englifh thus : * The tree of thy love, 

* with leaves of faithfulnefs, gave me the (hadow 

* of hope, of infinite purity. But now withered 

* are the leaves, and I undergo the burning of 

* defpair, and fuffer wrongfully. The branches of 
' promife have been blighted by the chill of hatred 

* j^nd the froft of enmity.* 

. Mr. Guys gives an account of a diverfion, popu- 
lar among the modern Greeks, called the Cleddna, 
in v/hich diftics are fung by the young women. 
They are in the fame meafure as the foregoing, 
and mark its popularity. The diftic which opens 
the game may deferve notice, as indicating that 
•the damfels of the Greek empire have not failed of 
their part to maintain, in the minds of the youths, 
the antient martial fpirit of the nation : 

Tliis 

• The words Kitvy* and fitin are not to be found among three 
modern Greek didlionaries in my polTeflion, but the latter ij 
evidently enough Uie Italian word viene from the Latin venit. I 
guefs only that yocCyi may have been formed either from the 
jintient Greek »ay\, or rather from the Italian uavi^are* Mr. 

Guys 
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This may be rendered litterally in Englilh thus : 

* Open the Cledona : my beloved fails to the ene- 

* my's camp, and comes off conqueror.' 

Of one diftic more, bearing a fentiment likely 
to be popular in a lively nation, reduced, in confe- 
quence of the failure of martial fpirit, to the 
prefent condition of the Greeks, J will venture to 
attempt correftion and tranflation : 

* Laughter with weeping, forrow with joy, in 

* one hour were fown, and together fprang.' 

Mr. Guys fays that, in finging thefe diftics, 
each verfe is divided into hemiftics. But had we 
not this information, which might be neceffary for 
Mr. Guys' fellowcountrymen, it would be ob- 
vious enough, to thofe verfed in accentual poetry, 
that, tho written as couplets, they are realfy 
ftanzas^of four verfes, like the Chevy-chace cri- 

Guys has given what he calls a tranflation of thefe diftics ; but 
it is in verfe, and being of courfe not lefs pure French, in ta(le 
and in phrafe, than his profe veriions, unlefs for any who may 
admire it as French poetry, it is utterly ufelefs* 

^lif^xa feems a corruption, preferred for rime-iake to 
the more claffical forms, preferred yet in politer ufe, irupa 
and tntfUh 

T 3 ticifcd 
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ticifed in the Spedator, and TickcU's well-knowa 
ballad : 

Of Leiniler, famed for maidens fair» 
Bright Lucy was the grace, 
' Nor c*cr did LifFy's limpid (Iream 
Reflect a fairer face.— 

with the difFerence only that the Greek rimes axe 
nil double. 

Mr. Guys has given a fpecisncn only of one other 
ipeafure, in which fingle rimes are introduced. 

Me 3i/ri/x<ai$ ^oXE/bw^ 
Me piffoofSL &g to xt/ji 

Me sfnxlviuvov Hotfivy 

M* ovifAwr oAo^f /bi/| 

This arrangement has lefs eleg?ince, whether for 
fecitation or connection with mufic, than the 

" With this foDg Mr. Gays has given the Grecian mufic* 
The word ki/m, in his fecond edition, is in his firft Xj^«» and 
vhat either may mean his tranQation will not inform^ nor have 
I been able to learn. Mi is a contraction of fjurit. Kovltv^ is 
10 approach. It is a moll curious incident of the modern Greek 
language that it has totally loft the iofinilive mood» the want of 
^hich is fometimes fupplied by a participle, but generally, as 
liere, by the fubjundive mood. Na x^^*' no^wm is litterally 
f I approach that I (injt/ mcaiwn^^ * I am ready to fink.' 

ordinary 
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ordinary Italian forms of ftanza: the refts are 
divided more advantagebufly where the finglq 
rimes are at wider diftances from the double. 

A Greek fong, of a meafure different from any 
given by Mr. Guys, is found in do6tor Chandler's 
account of his travels in Greece. It has been 
felefted with no purpofe of (howing cither the 
language, or thofe who fpeak it, advantageoufly, 
and will deferve notice only for the failure of other 
examples of the meafure, which is exaftly that of 
Milton's Allegro : 

Mirth admit me of thy crew. 
Mnrt vov fjJUs fin^c^Ov 

TfoCa TO xef o/t*?jXa, 
Kowa T AfflwroVoi/Xo. • 

* The (lory is told by do^or Chandler, that a bifhop of 
Damalsi, in the antient Epidaurian territory, diffatisiied with 
the fmalncfs of the filhes brought him, would go out himfelf 
with the fiihing-boats. Taken by a Mooriflj corfiiir he was 
fold as a flave, and, being found little capable of other work, 
was employed as afliftant to a nurfe in rocking a child. Con* 
templating his folly and co'nfequent mifery, he compofed the 
fong, which literally tranflated, runs thus : « Bifhop of Damali* 

• neither feiife nor brain. Little ones you would not 5 great 

• ones you coveted. Turn the hand-mill ; rock the Andy 

• chad/ 

/ T 4 Thcfe 
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Thefe are all fo recent that they may be con- 
fidered as examples of the Greek, verfification of 
the prefent day ; which evidently refts on precilely 
the fame principles as the Italian, and that large 
portion of the other wcftern European congenial 
with the Italian. I propofe now then, with the 
materials before me (more might eafily be obtained 
by the curious, but thefe may perhaps fufEce for 
my immediate purpofe) to trace Greek verfification 
upward toward antiquity. 

From the examples already given it will be no 
very wide ftep to a Vrork printed at Venice in 
1658, a tranflation of Guarlni*s Paftor Fido, by a 
Greek of the iland of Zant. The title runs, 

Ilarftjf ^/3bc, fiyouv Hoifjiiiv Uirog, fiirayXaTlKrfjim; Atto to 
lilufia ro iToAixoy, tto^* sfMu M/x^>!^ HoufjLfjukxn^ £x TroX^ag 

The whole of the dialogue is in rimed diftics of 
the ordinary feven-footed verfe, or, perhaps we 
fliould rather call them ftanzas of alternately four 
and three feet. We have already noticed this as 
the moft common form of modern Greek Poetry. 
The formality of this meafure ill bears com- 
parifon with the elegant freedom of the Italian 
unrimed dramatic, irregularly compounded of 
^ five-footed and three-footed verfes. The fpiritcd 
. opening of the Paftor Fido is known to all who have 
but looked into Italian poetry : 



Ite voiy che chiudefte 
L*orribil fcra, si dar I'uiato fegao 



Delia 
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Delia futura caccia ; ite fvegliando 

Gli occHi col^corno, e coUa voce i cuori. 

Amplification of phrafes, and repetition of fen- 
timents, feem ordinary and rather charafteriftical 
faults of the modern Greek poets, but efpecially of 
the tranflator of the Pallor Fido, who has dilated 
and weakened the foregoing nervous paflage thus : 

*Afj£n io'sr;, a^ioi ffoa'Jco\ Troxsre a^a>iffyiycrj 
To ^offs^arov dnfio, mcu to 7ro>o^ ay^iufABvovj 
Koij KOCTOL TO avvn^y\iiai, iiusrn to <m(Aa^ 
Tov xuwry^u ttox^i vot^^n, xai xayuex o'hoi ofjuxdrty 
To ffoiktvo va kvutty&^j ra fjiama vx iuTnYicrouv, 

The laft line, with its interior rimes, may per- 
haps excite a fmile through recolleftion of fimilar 
founds in fimilar arrangement in the ludicrous fong 
Of noble race was Shenkin : 

' At prifon-bafe, and football-chafe, cotfplut how hur could 
nick it.* y 

But it ftiould neverthelefs be recoUedled that 
our forefathers were delighted with very long 
metrical romance?, fome of them bearing much of 
the dramatic character, in a fimilar meafure ; and 
that this meafure, iiowever mifmanaged by the 
Zacynthian verfifier, is the meafure of the later 

y The modern Greek dipthongal notation ai reprefents cx- 
a6lly the fame fimple found as our a in the words cka/e and iafi. 
Ak is the termination of the accufetive plural: the dative is 
loft in the modern language. 

Chevy 
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Chevy chafe, criticifed in the Speftator, of 
Hardiknute, and of other poems, in which it is 
Ihown not unfit even for fublime expreffion* 

For the chorufTes the Zacynthian has chofen 
meafures of which I have feen no other example 
in Grecian verfe. The prevailing form among 
them is the Italian epic, the endecafiUabo, five-^ 
footed hypercataleftic of the even cadence, being 
the EngliQi dramatic with the redundant final fyl- 
lable, or double ending. This is adorned with 
rime, in a Angular kind of triplet, or ftanzaof three 
verfes, the middle verfe bearing no rime. Verles of 
fix feet and of four feet are fcantily intermingled. 
In the following fix lines, from the chorus con- 
cluding the fourth aft, one fix-footed verfe occurs. 
The others are all the ordinary Italian epic, and fo 
harmonious as to excite regret that this form has 
not been ufed for the dialogue, for which it is 
fo evidently far more advantageous than that 
of the preceding example, wfeich has been chofen 
for it. 

'Axn&ivh Ti/Mi ra nidn iicfjuxf 

*£i Paffi>^b eii roug fiaffihivwo'i^ 

Savaha i-ovg Trafov naifohsj ri Xxfi^ ^M 
MoHagiot va ytveuv ih i/JorogoSfu 



Two 
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Two four-footed verfe*, of better efFcd I think« 
than the fix-footed, occur among thefe, the con- 
cluding lines of the fame chorus : 

*EXm(OfAy OTl TO MOMO vct Mjvt 

Miav i^cofy oTTor otvo yLO^ 3e >ii^^ 
"E^rnioy fAa iuxK koi fAOf a^dii. 
^ExmiofAy 0T| ii?<io^y It a'jrt&ivBi 

To p^aii TT^g til HoTiy iriht 
*Eff 171 V avaro^riy vi {avatyeyji. 
£i 0^0 y^ifyirtf li^avoi fcrrifu 

Th yJifii^n r^v xafTefern/lwj 
Hob^ ffvxvot ffifiOi Tn9£ yv^iu. 

Thefe two paffages in the original run thus : 

Ma tu, dehy fpirti egregi 

Forma ne' petti noftri» 
Verace onor, delle grand' alme donno. 

O rcgnator dc' regi, 

Deh, toroa in quefti chioflri» 
Che fenza te beat! efler non ponno. 



Speriam : cfae il mal fa tregua 
Talor fe fpeme in not non fi dilegua* 
Speriam : che il fol cadente anco rinafce, 

£'1 ciely quando men Iuce» 
L'afpettato feren ipeiTs n'adduce. 

In the year 1326^ fomewhat more than a cen- 
tury before this tranilation from the Italian^ a 
trapllation of Homer's Iliad into modern Greek 
was printed at Venice. In the title-p^e it is 

ftated 
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^ftated to have been then an old tranilation, cor- 
rected and dlgefled by the publifher ; 'O/au'jou 'lAiaV, 

fAi7aQXniu(rx ira'Kai Ik xoiynv yXiao'irocPi you il Sioa- 

Aouxai/ou. And becaufe many old words, no longer 
in common ufe, were retained, a gloflary is prefixed, 
explainingthofe words in the more modern language. 
The meafure is purely modern, and accentual ; 
being that of the SpaniQi drama, the truncated 
four-footed, without rioxe. The beginning runs 
thus : 

Triv ofyy\v ah xdt ?i7i 
^Xl ^sofMOu Ka7aosr>i, 
Tw Urisiiiov Axiy^oh 
Uur kysvir 6?^9^iatj 
Koi ^oTJ^f ydfirofi evdo'e 
*Eij Toug Axodw; iit 9ray7a;, 
Koi cTo^>^ 'i'^^i acyi^Etas 
n&i; awEreiMy sig ainvy 
Km Mvai xcu rdg o^soif 
npo$ Sofkv eiuKS rivrwg : 
« 'O yotf Xsug SScXfv oulug : 

*Exoi^(o^a!9 a?sXn>MiV 
O re fiaai\u/i Ar^siirif 
Km A;^iWi£yff lax'L^oufm 

The aberration of the accent occurs, in this 
paffage and through the poem, not unfrequently 
in the third foot, fo as to give the acute to the 
firft fyllable of the fecond hemiftic, and rarely in 
any other part of the verfe. ' 

If 
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If it might be fuppofed that the forms of verfe, 
in the preceding examples, were borrowed from the 
weftern nations, by a people in the deprefled ftate of 
the Greeks of the prefent day, yet in purfuing the 
inveftigation upward, we find it otherwife. John 
Tzetzes was a popular verfifier.of the Greek em- 
pire, with the reputation of a very learned gram- 
marian, toward the end- of the twelfth centurj\ 
about the age of. the earlieft of the foregoing fpe- 
cimens of Englifh verfe of the even cadence. 
There remains from him what is called ^ a hiftorical 
book,' in a kind of verfc which has exceedingly 
puzzled the critics of weftern Europe in later ages, 
becaufe it differs widely from all antient Greek 
verfe, and they have given no attention to tlie 
verfe ufed by the modern Greeks. The dif- 
tinguifhing term for it, in the days of Tzetzes, 
was riyjii TroXiTixo*, which, in modern Latin^verfions 
is rendered verfu^ politiciy and in Englifh perhaps 
may be not improperly tranflated vulvar v^rfe ; 
being verfe accommodated to the bulk of the 
people of the Greek empire in its day, but not 
what men of education approved. It is precifcly 
the fame accentual vene which appears to be moll 
common among the Greeks of the prefent day, and 
to have been fo from before the age of Tzetzes, 
namely the. feven-footed, compofed of two hcmif- 
tics, alternately of four feet with the fingle, and 
three with the double ending. The ievcn-footed 

verfe of the tranflation of the Paftor Fido, and of 
f 

I tie 



I 
I 
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the Greek fongs of more modern date, differ from 
it only by their ornament of rime, which, in the 
age of Tzetzes had not been adopted. 

The hiftorical poem, a mod incoherent mixture 
of fcraps of hiftory, profane and facred, with 
heathen mythology . and moral precept, begins 
thus : ' 

*EyK^ivo/AiVUi fjbav9ai's w^Stov ex % Toy Kf wVot^. 
K^ciirog, 6 A^yaT£aJ, AuSuv *yiv ^curiKimy 
Mf}T^Vo?iy avMtlofov ra; Ha^Jsti HiXTYifAEVog, 

In thefe five lines cadence indicated by accent 
is perfedly obvious -, and fo fegular, that farthet 
quotation feems as unneceflary to flioW the kind' 
of verie, as it is for any other purpofe little defirable. 
Aberration of the accent is, throughout the poem, 
or rather bundle of poems, freely ufed in the firft 
foot of either verfe or hemiflic, and fcarcely elfe- 
whcre : the regularity is fully equal to that of the= 
moll fcrupulous Italian lyric poets. The difference 
between thefe verfes and the more modern Greek 
appears to be fcarcely any, beyond the adherence of 
the elder poet to antient pronuntiation, which the 
moderns have vitiated by often blending two Vowels 
in one poetical fyllable, after the Italian manner. 
Thus, in the lines from Tzetzes Mia? has two 
poetical fyllables, whereas, in the diftic of the 

Cledona, 



i 
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Cledona, fAiiv is made a iingle fyllable ; and' this 
we find the common modern pradtice; while, 
neverthelefs, for the conveniency of rime, in 
the firft of Mr. Guys' fongs, the fame word is 
made two fyllables, with the acute accent on the 
firft. 

But it particularly deferves notice that this 
accentual meafure, in which Tzetzes wrote for the 
mafs of people of the Greek empire, was not the 
kind of verfe approved by himfelf,- any more than 
by the men of education of his time in general. 
We find him, at the end of his book calfcd 
Hiftorical, expreffing decidedly his difapprobation 
of it, and complaining in ftrong terms, of the 
grQwing barbarifm, and the already eftablifhcd 
influence of bad tafte, by which it was rendered 
neccflary to thofe who wrote for the many. More- 
over it- is highly remarkable that this complaint, 
addrefled to the fuperior order of readers as an 
apology for his ufe of the vulgar verfe, is not 
itfelf written in vulgar verfe, but in iambics ; 
which, with juft allowance for ordinary injury in 
tranfcription, may be called proper and good. 
Something feems wanting at the beginning, but 
the paflTage, otherwife lucid, is perhaps the moft 
curious extant relating to the hiftory of verfifica- 
tion. It ftands in the edition printed at Bafil, 
thus: 
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Koi t/ ' ya^ dv tij texv**? y^d^oi f^el^v 
Hoid; T£ Trjfri Travlaxw koi i'lx^ovwg^ 
Kal 7r4v?« ^JsTrlcogj ug x^^^h otTTO^eoi 
"ia-ojv S'oKouvlav texvikuv hou 0a^d^uv > 

Ka) Tw» oTEX^wv «^ o-o^wv xparoiffjLSvay 5 
Kal To/ra ^oiw^ ; roig Stoxovcrt ravtro^oii, 
'OuTd) TO itaXov ikai7riit% tou ffiouy 

Referring 

* Dr. Fofter has obferved, tho I apprehend he mean? to give 
the credit of the remark 10 Markland, that t* or t» is always 
fliort, which would make an impcrfe(^ion here in iambic 
meafiire; but that Tzetzes might have written A»«t», by which 
the imperfcdlion would be obviated. 

•The Latin tranflation, by Paul Lacifi of Verona, profelTing 
to be literal, is fuch that it might be wiflied fome tranflators of 
the ciailicsy in aiming at Ciceronian eloquence, had not more 
departed from the fenfe bt their original. The paffagc in the 
text is rendered thus : 

Mufae metraferens circulatricis. 

Quae pedum concinuum non fervat greflum, 

Omnes autem odit dichronosaut trichronos, 

Normaque artis nequaquam illi arnica. 

Et quid enim quifpiam artificiofa i'criberet metro. 

Pedes autem fcrvaret ubique, et bitemporeos, 

Et omnia fubtilitcr, ut opus eft, limaret, 

Cum ajquo in honore fuit artificiofa atque barbara? 

Pracipue autem cum quae multum barbara funt aeftimcntur, 

Et incondita velut fapientillima domincntur. 

Et haec quibus? his qui creduntur fapientiflimi. 

Sic quod honeftum eft evolavit c vita: 

Sic ubique praevaluit vilis infcitia. 

Dr. 
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Referring the reader to the note below for two 
Latin tranilations of thefe lines, I would render 

them 



Dr, Fofter has, in fonie degree, garbled the pailage. Hfc 
tnnflation, which correfpondf to all that he has given of the 
original, runs thus-: * 



Mufe circulatricis, 



Quae pedum concinnum non fervat grefTum. 
Qjiid vero quifpiam artificiofo fcribertt metro^ 
Pedefque fervaret ubique, et ancipites lileras, 
£t omnia fubtiliter, prout decet, limaret. 
Cum cqiiali in honore fint artificiofa et barbanit^ 
Bt indo6^a velut do£(a dominentur ? 
St haec quibus ? iis qui vvidentur fapientiffimi* 
Sic quod honeftum eft evanuit ex vita ; 
Sic ubique valuit vulgaris infcitia. 

The more I value Dr. Potter's book, as far' as it. regards an- 
tient learning, the more I think it material to notice what appear 
tome errors in it* I totally doubt his ancipites liter as for h^j^fv^* 
Q^intilian teaches us clearly the meaning of the words teinfus aild 
;^»o<, as ufed in profody : ' Even boys knowy he fays^ * that 
' a fliort fyllable is of oi^e time, a long one oj two.* Now if 
^fp^oMf meant a doubtful letter, what was tlie meaning of 
T^x;^»e(, in the preceding line, which Fqller has chof^m to 
omit? But if ^/x^oyec meant, not anything doubtful, but a 
certain meafure, namely, as its compofition obvioufly implies, 
double the meafure of a £ngle time, then r^{x?e»o< of courfe 
would meat^ triple the meafure of a fingle time. Thus, as a 
ihort vowel followed by one confonant made a fingle time, the 
fame vowel followed by two coofonants made a double time, 
H^Xg^nt^X a long vowel followed by a fingle confonant made 
jcqtially a double time ; but a long vowel followed by two con- 

Z fonants 
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them in Englifh, filling alfo, with my bcft con- 
jefture, the deficiency at the beginning, in this 
manner : 

* Thus far my book has borne the mcafures of a 

* ftroUing mufe, carelefs of the ftep which a perfeft 

* cadence would dired. She hates the nice dif- 

* tinftions of double times and triple times : the 

* rules of antient art are in no favor with her. 

* And why indeed (hould any one now write iri the 

* meafure which that art prefcribes ; arranging feet, 

* obfervant of double quantities, and poliihing all 

* with fcrupulous exaftnefs, when barbarous verfe 

* has equal eftimation with claflical, or rather the 

* barbarous has more general favor, and rudenefs bears 

* the prize from tafte and learning ? And who arc 

* thofe who lead in thefe matters ? Thofe efteemed 
'all-wife ! So has the good and fair dropped out 

* of life : So do vulgarity"* and ill tafte prevail !' 

This 

fonants made a triple time, r^»xc^»o(. This laft diftindion, 
\vhicb| as we leani both from Quintilian and Dionyfius, was 
alwa)% noticed by thofe who profefTedly ]nq^ired about 
rhythmusy padH ordinarily in verfe as only a double time. 
Neverthelefs difcretion would no doubt <be neceffary in the ufe 
of it : over-frcquently repeated, or in awkward arrangement^ 
it would offend the nicer ear, and hence apparently the mention 
of it by Tzetzes. 

^ The word xvXvi^ti}^, tho no claffical authority appears to be 
known for it, may nevertheleG have been a word of claffical 
times, being regularly formed from the clalfical word xf^SMf 
it is tranflated by I^cifi %nUs:nf€itia\ by Fofter, more properly 

and 
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This remarkable paflage follows the * hifto- 
rical book/ and Hands as preface to a poem, 
in proper iambic Verfe, on education, which 
is followed by a Ihort poem in proper epic or 
heroic verfe, and that again by another in proper 
iambics. Till the final overthrow of the Greek 
empire by the Tiirks, in the fifteenth century, 
we find the claffical form of verfe was cul- 
tivated among the learned, and was alone in favor 
among them. The epitaph compofcd for hinifelf 
|by John Lafcaris, of the imperial family of Con- 
ftantinople, acknowleging with gratitude the hof* 
pitality which, after that melancholy event, he 
found at Rome and Florence, while he lamented 
jhe fete of his own country, will hardly tire, even 
thofe to whom it is known, with repetition here : 

The 



and yet I think not quite juftly, vulgaris infcHia. Igncrance, 
or rather illtteratenefs, may indeed, without any great violence, 
be confidered as implied in vulgarity ; but vulgarity^ o€ what 
is of and belonging to the multitude, feems all that is abfolutely 
exprefled by the term ;(v)(»i^'n}(. Neither Lacifi nor Fofier ' 
iieem to have been aware that the modern Greek language^ 
commonly called by the modern Greek people 'PufMiTxa, it fa- 
miiiaiiy termed by the learned among them, when they write, as 
they are fond of doing, in the antient language, ;^t;hti* yXwrv^^ 
which feems to anfwer precifcly to -our phrafe wigar-tMguf. 

* Four lines will hardly be found to which it ^ ere more 
difficult to* do jttftice in tnmflation, in any languige, than 

2 a tbefe 
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The longer pbem of Marcus Mufurus, about 
the fame time addrefled to pope Leo the tenth, 
may be found prefixed to Aldus' edition of Plato, 
and reprinted by Dr. Fofter at the end of his own 
cflay. 

Neverthelefs long before the age even of Tzetzes, 
the vulgar verfe was become the popular form of 
verfe of the Greik empire. It feems to have been 
about a century before him that Conftantine Ma- 
najSes wrote his Hiftorical Synopfis, or epitome of 
uaiverfal hiftory, in vulgar verfe, accentual verfe, 
as regular, as perfect in its form, as the moft 
polilhed of modern times, in Greek, in Italian, 'in 
Englifli, or any other language. It may indeed l^e 
faid that Ovid's hexameters and pentameters, and 

thefe of Lafcaris* Do^or FoHer has given this poetical 
Tcrfion ; 

Lafcaris externa terra jacet ; baud tamen ipfi 

De gente externa quod quereretur erat. 
Nee piget hofpitii' Dolet hoc, quod Graecia natis 
' Amplius haud prxflat libera buda fuis. 

Wliether this was his own, or whofe, I know not, but for 
fidelity, as a poetical verHon* it does its author credit. The 
learned reader will fee the deficiency of the following literal 
EngliQi profe tranflation* which will yet perhaps not be much 
mended in any other modern language : 

' Lafcaris lies here in a forein foil, where of hofpitaKty 
J failing he had not to complain* He found kindnefs; but 
* he grieved that, for the Greeks, the land of their lathers was 
' no longer free.* 

Horace's 
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Horace^s Sapphics, have an accentual cadence as 
obvious and as regular as mod Italian or Englilh 
poetcy. But we have the fiilleft affurance that 
this accentual cadence did not make the eflencc of 
thofe verfes. Probably it was gratifying to Roman 
ears, as an ornament of the meafure^ nearly as 
rime is gratifying to Italian and £ngli(h ears> 
alfo as ornament, tho it cannot of itfelf con-* 
ftitute verfe. But the Greek vulgar verfe has no 
regularity in the arrangement of quantities. Sim- 
ple meafure of time therefore cannot poffibly have 
been the conftituent of the vulgar verfe, the verfus 
politiciy as it was of the claflical verfe. On the 
other hand the arrangement of accents being as 
regular as in any modern accentual verfe, and 
being alfo the fame as in the mod modern Greek 
verfe, there can be no queftion but that accent 
was the Yegulator of the meafure. 

Traced in full perfeftion thus high, it feem? 
beyond a doubt that the accentual verfe of the 
Greeks originated in the eaft, and did not arife 
froili any influence that the practice of the 
wellern nations obtained over Grecian tafte. 
Frobi what other language it was borrowed, or 
whether from any, Jeems uncertain. It may have 
mfen from the ftile of mulic which gained fevor> 
md its reception would at leaft be promoted by 
he pradlice of accompany ing dance with fong ; for 
nufic to accompany dancing, as we have formerly 
bferv^d, requires more particularly a powerful < 

z 3 indication 
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indication of cadence, with which fong« without a 
time-beating arrangement of the accents of its 
words^ would ill accord. * 

^ At the/carly age when doAor Fofter's book on Accent and 
Quantity £r(l ingaged my attention, a note of his excited vaj 
curiofity greatjy, and led me to great difappointment : < There ii 

* mentioned by Pabricius/ he fays, ' Bibl. Graec. lib. v. €.7. 

* p. 48, a manufcript piece of this Tzetzes, intitled Ferjks fJi- 

* iici de fedibus £3* metris poetieis^ in" Bibl. Vindob. et Cod. 
' Barocc. 131. Fabric, in the fame book, p. 17, 18, mentions 
^ likewife a MS. of his, de omni verfuum genere, et de 'uer/lhs 

* poUtich. MS. Reg. ^4.. A fight of this lad piece would 
' probably clear up this matter at once.' p. ao2 of the fecond 
edition, fiy this matter the do6tor means the qiieflion, wbetha 
accent has been the regulating power of the cadence, or, as he 
pbrafcs it, has governed tlie quantities, of the verfus politicil 

* On th'is fuppofition,' he fays, * moft of the verfus polltici in 
^ tetrameter iambic cataleftic, but,' he adds, * he ilrongly fu(^ 

* pe6ks that inilead of iambics regulated by accent* they an 

* rather loofe trochaics, as* independent of it as aay in Euri* 

* pides.' 

Going to Paris in the year 1777, about three years aiw 

the firft publication of my Thoughts on the Harmony fli 

Language, I was eager to get a fight, of this work of Johi 

Tsetzes ; not having, even then, any doubt of the real cbir 

rafte^ of the verfus politici, or, of courfe, of the abfur^ty 

the learned quellion whether they, were iambics or trochaics, bu 

expefting to find from a Greek, writing while the claffici 

•Greek was yet a living fpeech, what had never been given b| 

.any of more nx>dem times, a jufl account of the nature of le 

centuftl verfe, and of its differences from verfe of quantity. 1 

had an advantageous introdu6lion to the king's librarian froa 

my learned friend Mr. de Villoifoo^ and four copies of the worl 

of Tzetzes were laid before me ; the oldeft of the fourteeotl 

centuryt the latefi of the fixteenth. I looked orcr alli lb & 

I 
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as to be fatisficd that not a fyUable concerning the ifaruAure of 
the verfus politici uas to be found among them. But, tho^thus 
difappointedy I had the fatisfa^^ion to &nd what had led Fabri- 
cius into the miftake which had fo vainly excited doctor Poller's 
curiofity and mine. AH the four manufcripts bore this title : 

i^mxHr, Accordingly the proem» addreHed to the author's brother 
and fon, is found in proper hexameter heroics, and the body of 
the work follows in vulgar verfc, verfus politic!. But in the ma- 
nufcript of the i6th century, and in that only, belwe^ the 
proem and the body of the work, are thefe words, evidently the 
interpolation of the tranfcriber, Tev avlov n^i r*x«» wo^Aruuit, It 
is manifeft that 911^ has been written carelefsly for ha, and hence 
Fabricius's phrafe iie verfibus politicis. What follows is in vulgar 
verfe, verfus politic!, without a fyUable a^t tl^m. 

In itiy note, made at the time, I find it ftated that the 
work in vulgar verfe begins with defcribing the aatient 
feet, claffing them as difFyllabicaU triflyliabical, and tetra- 
fyllabical. It proceeds then to verfes, iambic, heroic, and 
others commonly known, to the number of nine, as of princK 
pal u(e. A tenth, called .£o!ic, is defcrlbed as a kind of rarity. 
Then follows an article iri^i rev xo^vfAmv Xoyaothxw fiir^. 
This v^{t is (kid to be hexameter, but difFerisg from the com* 
mon hexameter in two points, both circumftances of quantity. 
After this ample account of the various kinds of verfes in com- 
mon ufe among the poets uiing cadence meafured by quantities 
only, follows an article intitled ri^i avoS^^vMr t«v /ait^*", at the 
beginning of \lt^hich the author inveys vehemently agaioil the 
barbarifm of the writers of his day : B«^C»^, e^»«i€ <l»]i(, he 
fays, they were continually vitiating the Greek language with 
the introdudion of new words. ' The work is then concluded 
with an article «rf^« t«c is-tfirAoxn^ rut fMr^u9 rap' c^vX^i, H&d 
I the opportunity now, which a variety of inviting objeAs led 
ine then to riegte^» at leaft fo far that I have preienred neither 

X4 note 
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note nor recollection of any particulars of this laft article, t 
fliould bare more curiofity for it than for any of the othein; 
for a juft explanation of the antient mixtures of poetical mea* 
fures could hardly fail to carry with it fome elucidation of the 
charader of antient mufic, and of the conncdion of antient 
aaufic with poetry. 



ARTICLE 5. 

Of Oriental and Celtic Verjification. 

It would require an intimate acquaintance with 
the living founds of the eaftern diale&s, for the 
written letter alone can do little, to form any 
opinion- of the character of their verification. 
The learned biftibp Hare's idea of explaining He- 
brew verfification by the laws of the Greek and 
Latin, is an extravagance on one fide, and the 
perhaps more learned and more eleg^tly critical 
bifhop Lowth's idea that Hebrew poetry was profe, 
and yet was the fineil of all poetry, is an oppofite 
and even a greater extravagance, into which men 
6f their found ability could not have given, had 
they been more pradtifed in the various fpeech of 
men, and lefs habituated to form their notions of 
language from converfe with the dead letter only 
in their libraries. The modern Arabic, daughter 
cert^nly or filler of the Hebrew> is a language fo 

cxtcofively 
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cxtenfively fpoken, much more than any other on 
earthy that dialefts cannpt fail to vary much in it 
But from what little I have been able to gather, 
moftly of the dialedts of Syria and Egypt, I fliould. 
fuppofe that its verfe is accentual. It would how- 
ever be far too much thence to infer that the veHe 
of the Hebrews was accentual, becaufe we know 
that the verfe of the modern Italians and modern 
Greeks is accentual, and the verfe of their anceftors 
was not fo. The verfe of the Hebrews and Chal* 
dees may have been regulated by fimple meafure 
of time, as that of the Greeks and Latins was, 
and yet the attempt to reduce their verfes, without 
knowing anything of their pronuntiation, to 
Greek and Latin rules, will be neverthelefs abfurd^ 
It appears however likely that the power of accent 
to regulate cadence was introduced among the 
Greeks of the latter empire, together with figu- 
rative diaion, to ithe overthrow of juft meafure 
of time and (implicity of exprelfion, from the eaft. 
Of the poetry of the Hebrews, no reafonablo 
doubt can be entertained that it was verfe, dif^ 
tinguiOied by regularity of meafure from profe-j 
but it may poffibly, or, we might perhaps venture 
to fay, not improbably, have had accent for its 
principal regulator. 

The WelQi language has been reckoned by 
fome to have affinity with the Greek; and the 
Welfh themfelves have been fond of claiming this 
felationihip. As far as, I have had opportunity to 

look 
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look into languages, I have been able to dilcover 
but two diftindt kinds, or, in the technical term 
borrowed from the Lat;in, genera, within the 
limits of Perfia, eaftward, and not going beyond 
the Atlantic, weftward. The Chinefe no doubt 
is a diftinft kind. What the Malay, the Hin- 
doo, the Shanfcrit and others may be, I know 
not. But among the nations weftward of India, 
I think all may be arranged in affinity with either 
the Greek or the Hebrew. Whether the Hebrew 
or the Chaldee have the better claim to patriarchal 
dignity, for^the prefent queftion matters not, or 
whether tbe Greek or the Sclavonic. All the Teu- 
tonic dialefts, which pervade modern Europe fo 
.cxtenfively, together with the Latin and the 
antient Perfic, are of the fame genus with the 
Greek. The antient Chaldee, Syriac, Punic, and 
-Celtic, with its modern branches, the Welfli, 
rErfe or Gaelic (including Iri(h and Highland 
.Scotifli) Breton, and I Relieve Bifcayan, tho this I 
;liave not been ^ble to afcertain, are of the fame 
^cnus with the Hebrew. Words indeed are found 
in the WelQi language,which appear to have affinity 
with Greek words i and fo very many Greek have 
^affinitywith Hebrew words. It is matter of won. 
der whence the wide and charafteriftical differ- 
ence in the conftru6lion of the languages, and the 
very great fuperiority of die Greek can have ari- 
fen ; but the chara&eriftical differences are ob- 
vioufly very great; and the Welfti bears ftrong 
8 ' charac- 
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charaderiftical marks of affinity with, the Hebrew, 
and none of affinity with the Greek, of any proba- 
ble later date than the reparation of the Greek itfelf 
from the Hebrew. 

The mechanifm of Welfli verfe, as &r as I have 
been able to gather, is cleavly accentual* This 
cannot have been derived from the Latin of old, 
whofd verfe was not accentual but of quantity ; nor 
is there any (hadow of probability that it has been 
borrowed from the Englilh. We know not there- 
fore where to look for its origin but to the an- 
tient Britons. One remark more only upon a fub- 
je6t which I am ill qualified to profecute : The an- 
tient Welfti airs, which have been tranfmitted tra- 
ditionarily by ignorant harpers, and all belong to 
fongs, have all that marked accentuation which 
might fit them for dance ^ which indicates (trongly 
that the verfe to which they were adapted was 
powerfully marked by accent. 

J will however venture an obfcrvation lefs imme- 
diately belonging to the fubjed* In ^ the an^ 
tient Scoti(h airs, which are juftly admired for 
their very peculiar yet beautiful melody, there is 
no modulation, no change of key. But in the 
WcHh, even the moil imperfeft fragments, the air 
often highly beautiful, tho far lefs flriking for its 
peculiarity, we find change, of key frequent, and 
fometimes very artificial modulation, fuch as the 
modern compofer might not difadvantageouily 
emulate. Have both been derived from a com« 

moa 
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men origin, the Greek mufic, brought into Britain 
by the Romans ? And has not the peculiar cha- 
rafter of the Scotifh arifen from the defeftive pow- 
ers of the only inftrument retained by fugitives 
among the bleak and ftormy highlands, the bag- 
, pipe, while the Welfti, holding the triple harp, but 
in their poverty and their troubles among their 
mountains, tho in a better climate, unable duly 
to cultivate fo complex and troublefome, yet fweet 
and powerful an inftrument, preferved ruins of a 
higher ftile of mufic, but only ruins ? 



■«« 



ARTICLE 6. 

Of the Change of the Mechanifm of Verfe^ from that 
of the Latin to that of the modern Langiages de- 
rived from the Latin. 

Means are not extant for tracing the dialefts 
of modern Italy, and the kindred languages, up»to 
the Latin, as the modern to the antient Greek. 
The void is wide; but in the decaying Latin, 
which remains to us, may be traced a tendency 
toward the charafter which pervades the daughters 
of the Latin ; charafter of pronuntiation as well 
as charafter of phrafe. 

The firft difference which has made itfelf ob« 
vious to fcholars, has arifen from the Reparation of 

the 
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the eaftcrn and weftern empires. In the beft age 
of the Latin language, the Auguftan age, the beft 
poets, as we have formerly obferved from Quin- 
tilian, were fond of varying the uniformity of the 
Latin accentuation by the introdudion of Greek 
names ; and, as every pretender to polite learning 
cultivated the Greek language, thofe names, fo in- 
troduced in Latin poetry, retained, in recitation, the 
Greek accent ; otherwife the poet's purpofe would 
have failed. But when, after the feparation of 
the empires, and the decay of learning amid violent 
troubles, the Greek language was no longer cul- 
tivated in the weft, the pronuntiation of the Greek 
words adopted in the Latin language, and of 
Greek names in general, would of courfe yield to 
the Latin idiom. The accentuation both of the 
Greek and of the Latin, having been decided by 
the difpofition of quantities among the fyllables of 
words, but under different rules, when the proper 
Greek pronuntiation was loft, either the Greek ac« 
centuation of thofe words would be changed (of . 
one accommodated to Latin rule, or, to bring the 
words to the' Latin charaftcr, without changing 
the place of the acute accent, the quantity muft 
be altered. Commonly then, we find, the accent 
was retained, and the quantity altered. Thus in 
the name Helena, the acute being on the penulti- 
mate, that fyllable was lengthened ; and under the 
fame rule, in the name PhilippuSj the acute being 
on the ante-penultimate, the penultimate would 

be 
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be jfhortened. Italian, Spanifli, and modem Greek, 
agree in the'accentuation of this name, tho difier- 
ing in orthography, Fi/ippo, F^/ipe, ^Ixiiriro^. 

Such inilances might be eaiily multiplied. But 
among many names of places in the kingdom of 
Naples, retaining to this day their Greek accen* 
tuation againfl: Latin rule, Posilippo and Tarantd 
are remarkable ; the former becaufe the place was 
fo furrounded by the favorite refidences of the 
Roman great of the Auguflan and following ages, 
the other, becaufe in Roman writing, and equally 
no doubt in fpeaking, it was altered to a Roman 
form requiring a different accentuation, Tarintum. 

» 

Some inftances in the north of Italy are (Iriking 
from different circumftances. ^>Thc few Grecian 
colonies there, fcattered along the coaft by the 
Maflilians, widely feparated from the mother* 
country, and fecluded among barbarians, probably 
loft the Greek language in the earlieft irruptions of 
the Gothic hords. Neverthelefs Monaco, in a fitua- 
tion hardly to be approached by land, has,amid cor- 
ruption in articulation and in orthography, prefcrved 
its Greek accentuation from Mo^oixoc, the antient 
name ; and it has been in yain that the Latin form 
Nicita would require the acute on the penultimate; 
the.Greek accentuation of N*'ju6ia, demanding the 
acute on the antepenultimate, has fo preponde- 
rated, that, whether in Roman or in barbarian 
mouths^ the long penultimate has dropped from 
the name» which xemains in Italian Nizza, in 

French 
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French Nice. On an eminence among the moun- 
tains between thefe two little cities, is the village 
of Torbiay a name formed from the Greek T^iitAioL. 
Here alfo the Latin Trophaa^ would require the 
acute on the penultimate. Neverthelefs, tho let- 
ters have been inverted, the Greek acccent holds 
its place. The concurrence of thefe examples, 
fcatteted on a coafl of inhofpitable mountains, with 
thofc remaining among the rich and highly peopled 
fouthern Italian colonies, and of both with the 
praAice of the modern Greeks, is a kind of phe<- 
nomenon that may be thought not unworthy the 
obfervation of thofc who have curiofity for the 
hiftory of langu^es. 

Thus it feems likely enough that fome of the 
earlieil corruptions of Latin quantity arofe among 
the Greek words which had been adopted in the 
lai^age. Bi^t the growing carelefsnefs about 
quantity, and fuperior refpcdt for accent, introduced 
by the Gothic conquerors, was probably not a 
little promoted by the ftile of mufic, of more 
poignancy than delicacy, and of cadence ftrongly 
marked, likely to have been moft reliflied by them. 
At the fame time the pronuntiation of words would 
often receive change, while the orthography re- 
mained ; and poffibly to this (hould, in many 
cafes, be attributed the extreme irregularity of 
fome of the later Roman verfiiication, in which 
even two confonants following a vowel do not in- ^ 
fure the length of the fyUable. This has excited 

ftrong 
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ftrong expreflion of contempt from fome modern 
fcholars ; whom yet perhaps Cicero and Quintilian 
would admonifh to inquire whether, in the pro* 
Buntiation of the day, two confonants were given to 
the ear, before they undertake to fay that the poet 
has put a long fyllable for a fliort one. On com- 
paring the modern langu^e of Italy with the Latin^ 
it will appear highly probable that, in the middle 
ages, fome confonants, which heverthelefs held their ' 
place in orthography, were no longer heard in de- 
livery ; a circumftance not a little too familjar in 
Englifh orthography. It mu&i follow that, in thofe 
ages, veriification for the mafs of the people, tho 
ftill refting on quantity, could no longer be pre- 
cifely the veriification of Virgil and Ovid. As 
troubles and revolutions then were repeated, as the 
original race of inhabitants became lefs, and the 
new fettlers more numerous, the pronuntiation 
would become more corrupted, and the popular 
veriification muft of neceffity accommodate itfelf 
to the pronuntiation of the day. At length the 
accentual cadence, which is commonly found in 
Virgil, and fcarcely ever fails in Ovid, becoming 
the only cadence marked by the voice, the better 
cadence of quantity ceafed not only to be per- 
ceived, but even underftood. To adorn the ac« 
centual cadence, rimes were added and the hexa- 
meter became a couplet. Thus when the change 
of language was finally completed, from the antient 
latin to the modern Tufcan, it was a very ad- 
vantageous 
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tahtageous change accompanying it, which efta- 
blifhed the poetical meafures of Petrarca and Taflb, 
not on the ruin of tlipfe of Horace and Virgil^ 
which no longer held other exiftence than, iir 
writing, but of a wretched burleik of them. 

The few words which, in the firft revival of let- 
ters in Italy, the Italians .adopted from the Greek, 
then ftill a living langus^e with its accentuation 
unqueftioned, would be likely to hold their Greek 
tones. Thus the word idiay ufed fo early as by 
Petrarc, has been tranfmitted equally in Italian and 
in Englifh with its Grecian accentuation undif* 
turbed. The names Maria and Sophia afford fimilar 
example : nor is quantity here at all violate^ even in 
EngliQi pronuntiation, but on the contrary, if 
modern fcholars will acute the word <rp^w, after the 
Latin rule, on the antepfenultimate, then, if they 
ufe the ordinary manner of Englifli delivery, they 
will falfify the quantity by making that fyllablc 
long. 

But Italian fpecch affords examples of Grecian 
accentuation in words which it muft apparently 
have received through the Latin, as in Armoma i 
and the Spanifli feems to have had, in its early days, 
a ftill ftronger tendency to the Grecian pradtice. 
Why a fpeech derived from the Latin (hould acute 
the names Lucia and Andalusia after the Grecian 
manner, is not obvious. In the name Isidro, 
contracted from I<rttcogog, the intire difmif&l of 
the penultimate fyllable, formed with a long 

A A vowel 
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rowel (upported by a following confonant, is a ftill 
greater vidence on quantity, in favor of accent, than 
the difmiffal of vowels preceding vowels, in the 
Italian names Nizza and Torbia. 

When the former articles of this fediion were 
committed to the prefs, I was wholly unaware of a 
cl^m made by fome German poets of the prelent 
age. It is to the Italian tranflator of the Iliad, 
Cefarotti, I owe the information that they have un^ 
dertaken, in their rough language, to give^ not only 
the- hexameter verfe of the Greek and Latin, but 
ail the lyrical meafures of Horace and even of 
Pindar; and this not in fmall and probationary 
attempts only, like thofe in which Sidney failed^ 
as all muft fail, in our tongue, but in whole epic 
poems, and a complete verfion of Horace's odes. 
But Ceferotti adds, * It muft however be confefled 

* that the Latino-Germanic profody differs fome- 

* what from the antient ; and indeed I have dif- 

* ficulty to believe that Horace and Virgil would 

* know their own meafures fo Germanized.'* In 

thefe 

■ * I Tedcfchi, pift laboriofi ed odinati degl 'Italiani, a foraa 

* d'lnfiUenza, preteiidono d'eflfer giunti a rapprefentar, nel 
^ loro verfo, urtti i mttri dei Latini e dei Greci. II celebre 
' Rfopfiock, oltre aver pofta la fua Meffiade in verfo efatnetro^ 

* fcrKTe* anche alcunc ode collo fpirito e coi metri lirici di Pin- 
' daro» 11 Prof. Ramler dell' Accad. di Berlino, ha, per coil 
' dire>. rigenerata Orazio, confervaodogli, nella lingua Tedefca, 
/ il genio, lo ilile» e fpelTo anche Parmonia fillabica. Convicn 

* pe ro confeiTare che le regole della profodia Latino*Genntnica 

'fono 
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thefe opinions I cannot but agree with the learned 
Italian ; and indeed, combining what I have been 
ible to gather from otherB, concerning German ver- 
ification, with the fmall obfervation for which I 
bve had opportunity myfelf, and adding, what is 
ibnndantly obvious, the complete confufion of 
icceot and quantity in all the writings of the ableft 
German fcholars on the fubjedt, nearly the fame 
which has been made by Italian and EngUfii 
Fcholars, and which has not equally been made by 
the French, I cannot doubt the fuperiority of ac- 
cent, and the utter impotence of qtiantity, as 
regulator of that harmony of which the German 
language is capable, and principal efficient of its 
rerfe. Nor will it be any difgrace to the Ger* 
iiuin> and other dialedts of Teutonic origin, to agree 
ii this with the Englifh, which is a fifter-fpeech, 
uid with the Italian, Spanifh, and Romanefk, / 
vhich were compelled to depofe the rulit^ power 
^the harmony of their parent language, and re- 
eive new laws of vtrk from the Teutonic con- 
picrors. 
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foDo alquanto diverTe d*ali' antica; ed ho pena a credere che 
Torecchie di Virgilio e d'Orazio riconofcetfero il Igro metro 
Itmnaniisato/ 
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f . ^tCTION XVI. 



Of EirfifONT and Cacophony. 

According to our preceding definitions Et* 
phony and Cacophony^ in language, mean fou^d 
|)lea(ing and unpleafing, confidered as it may exift 
in fyllables uncombined, of in the traniition from 
fyllable to fyllable, and therefore independent of 
harmonical refults. Neverthelefs a^ the fincft mi^ 
fie, exhibited on a coarfe inftrument, may offend 
rather than gratify the ear, fo if euphony is defi- 
cient in a language, but ilill more, if cacophony 
abounds, any powers of harmony it may pofTefi 
will fail of their juft efFefi:. 

Euphony arifes chiefly from vowels, . cacophonj 
from confonants. But a language confifttng 
only vowels would pall on the ear, as unmixi 
fweets on the palate. Among inflruments it woul 
moft rcfemble the mufical glaffes; which, with 
the great powers th^y pofTefs, quickly fatiati 
even the flute has, for moft ears, too untempen 
a fweetnefs, Confonants therefore arc necefla 
not only to mark divifions of vowels, not only 
add force to the faint efFeft of vowels, but throi 
their very afperlty to relieve the tedioufnefs 
continued foftnefs. 

Euphony then, fimply confidcred, may perl 
be affirmed to exift in vowel found only ^ but 

pi 
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phony, in extended recitation, depends on the 
juft mixture of vowel and confonant founds. In 
this juft mixture, as in moft other points, the an- 
tient Greek language feems to have excelled all 
others kilown to have been fpoken. The Hebrew 
was fo harfh, and the congenial dialedts of Chaldea, 
Syria, and Arabia, had a iimilar charader, that 
we find Jofephus confefling he was afliamed to ex- 
hibit their founds by reprefentation of Grecian 
chara&ers. The Latin had powerful harmony, but 
not without a coniiderable mixture of harfh found, 
which has poflibly been too much polifhed away by 
its faired daughter^ the Italian. The founds of 
the Greek language may be compared to thofe of a 
fine violin ; joining the greatefl fweetnefs with the 
moft various powers : the founds of the Latin 
may be compared to thofe of a harfh violin, of 
power ftill great, but lefs various, and of far lefs 
ingaging fweetnefs : the founds of the Italian re- 
femble thofe of a fine flute, the fweetnefs ex- 
quifite, but the power inferior. The French, for 
its nafal tones and want of effeft of accent, might 
perhaps be compared to the bagpipe ; or to 
that organ-flop which has mofl of the nafal effect 
of the bagpipe ; both Wanting the powers of ac- 
cent. I am at a lofs for an inflrument to which 
to compare the Englifh, becaufe its virtues and 
its vices are both fo great. For both, the opinions 
•f foreiners will deferve much confideration. In 
an account of Paris, lately publifhed, it is faid, 
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' The French complain that the EngUfh fpeak fo 

* much between their teeth, that they cannot un- 

* derftand them:' adding, in their own quaiot 
espreffion, ' T Anglois eft la feule Jangue pour qui 
^ il ne £sLutL pas urie langue/ It is impoflible not 
to acknowlege that there is much juftice in this 
imputation. Yet I am inclined to think that we 
are not a Httle indebted to the French themfeivei 
for the habit of fpe^king thus indiftinftly* Fw 
a ceatury xpafl, the fa(hion of learning to fpeak 
French, as a part of very early education, has been 
growing among us ; but more eipecially in the Uft 
lialf century, it has been, for girls, univerfal: 
thofe who learn anything, learn at leaft a Jittle 
French. It is a remark of Cicero that the pu- 
rity of the fpeech delivered from our forefathers h» 
been everywhere bed prefcrved among womeo. 
What then is likely to be the effc^ of the 
cultivation of the French language uf)on our 
fpeech ? The firft direction, commonly given, in 
teaching French pronuntiation, is to open the 
mouth for the letter a ; but not fo wide as for our 
own firft vowel : therefore, tho the open a is of 
more frequent occurrence in French than in Eng- 
liih, y^t in the way of power to open the mouth, 
nothing is gamed. Of the next vowel, e, the pro- 
nuntiation in French is various : but it is for the 
feminine ^,a found peculiar to the French language^ 
that inftruftion is mod wanted by foreincrs, and 
this is not among the fouiKis that will opbn the 

mouth, 
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thduth, or give any grace to pronuntiation. The 
Prencbman who was witty upon the muttering of 
the EngliQi within thfeir teeth, and the needleff- 
liefe of a tongue for fpeaking their language; was, 
ho doubt j from habit, unconfcioUs t}f the chdrader 
of fuch phrafes in his own language as * je ne le 

* vcux pas } cela ne fe f)eut pas;' The (bnorous 
brevity of the correfponding phrafes in Italian, * non 

* lo voglio : non fi puo,' might ftartle him. Th6 
French u has much diQiciilty for all foreiners^; for 
none more than Italians 3 but neither is that a vowel 
to open the mouth j on the contrary it requires a 
protrufion of thi lips, for which I hax*i£ kriown a 
French teadher'give direction by a very apt fimili-i 
tude, too toarfe for mention here* " 

Giving however fome credit to French critidfni 
on the vices of Englifh pronuntiation j I will quote 
a learned and able foreiner of another cduntry for 
its virtues^ but its virtues of three centuries agOi 
Polydone Vergil^ legate of Rome at the court of 
king Henry the feventh, and afterward cardinal, in 
his Hiftory of England^ quoted always with fefpedt 
by our beft hiftoriansj obferves that three languages 
were fpoken in Britain^ the Englifli, the Welfti^ 
and the'Brfe. For their comparative merits he 
could judge only of the found ; but the terms in 
which he attributes fuperior eiiphony^to the Eng*- 
K(h deferve notice : * Angll, Latinos refte imi- 

* tantes, parum infra labia vocem exprimunt* 
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^ quae audicntibus fuavctn reddit fonum.* If it 
ipight be fuppofed that he had here in view the 
negative merit only of freedom from the harlh 
gutturals of Welfh and Highland Scottifli pronun- 
tiation, a^ few pages onward he ihows clearly that 
he meant higher eulogy : * Angli/ he fays, * fono 
* linguae I talis perfimiles*/ The teftimony alto- 
gether is clear, that the founds of Englifti fpeech, 
in that age, were foft and pleafant to an Italian 
ear, and tbat the character of the pronuntiatioa 
nearly refembled the Italian. The qyeilion re- 
mains, whether the prefent fpeech preferves this 
. advantageous, character, or in what points it has 
degenerated ? 

I have had occafion heretofore to notice the 
miftakes often made for want of keeping clearly 
di(tin6t, in mind and in expreflion, uttered, founds, 
and letters the. reprefentatives of thofe founds. I 
remember to have found a notion prevalent among 
ibme learned and informed Italians at Rome, that 
the. Scotch had a greater facility for Italian pronun- 
tiation than the Englifli ; which could not but 
furprize anybody acquainted with Scotifli accen- 
tuation, fo widely different from anything Italian, 
and with the difficuTty which thofe bred in Scot« 
land have to accomniodate their organs to any other 
manner of tones.. It prefently however appeared 

.* Pol. Verg. Hift. Angl. I. i. p. i$ aiid 29. Ed. Duacirifoj. 
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that this notion was founded on nothing more 
than that thofe educated in Scotland, juft as thofe 
till of very late years educated at Winchcfter, had ' 
been taught, in reading Latin, to give to the feve- 
ral vowel charadbers nearly the Italian enuntiation, 
which is not the pradlice of Englifli fcholars in ge* 
neral. And I found, upon queflioning particularly 
the old Roman formerly mentioned, that Scotch- 
men who had come early to Rome, bringing with 
them the accent of their country, pronounced 
Italian ftill, after thirty years practice there, in his 
opinion, very ill ; but younger men, who had con- 
verfed early among Englilhmen, fo as to have loft 
their Scotilh accentuation, fpoke it well. For Eng- 
lifli fpeech poffefles every vowel found ufed by the 
Italians, tho its founds are often very differently repre- 
fented by written letters ; and that its accentuation > 
bears the fame affinity with the Italian as formerly, 
its verification clearly (hows. Thus far therefore 
the general refemblance of found, in the two lan- 
guages, probably remains nearly as it ftood three 
centuries ago. 

But if we proceed farther to compare ourprefent 
with our elder verfification, we (hall find innova- 
tions, whence, in fome points, the refemblance 
muft be now lefs clofe, and tlie language is become 
at the fame time lefs deferving of the learned 
cardinal's eulogy, and more obnoxious to the 
Frenchman's fneer. Perhaps the verfification of . 
Spenfer, tho he ^rote later, may, for the idiom he 

"^ A A 5 chofe. 
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chofe, be among the bcft keys temaiiiing to tiic . 
Engli(h pronuntiation of Pdydofe Vergil's time. 
Let us take then the following lines : 

Scarce bad he faid, when hard at hanil they fpy 
That quickfand uigh, with water covered* 
But by the checked wave they did dcfcry 
It plain, and by th$ fca difcolored. 
It called was the quickfand of Unthriftihead. 

Fairy Q^een, b. 2. c. I2« v. i8* 

The vcrfehere neceflarily requires the pronunti-^ 
ation of that fy liable of the words covered, checked^ 
difcoloredy and calledy which the modern fafliion 
of fpeecb> difcarding its vowel, has abolilKed, tho 
the modern fafliion of orthography retains its foil 
reprefentation. In Shakefpear's age, tho the prac- 
tice of eliding the vowel in delivery was evidently 
already ordinary in familiar communication, yet 
the advantage of retaining it, for folemn fubjefts^ 
was ftili permitted to the poet. The following 
paffage, whether Shakefpear's or not, being of his 
age, may fcrvc for example : 

Tins drcadfoHord^ ' 
Retiring firom the (icgc of Orleans, 
Was round incompafled and fet upon- 
No leifuie had he to inrank his men* 
He wanted pikes to ifet before liis archers i 
Indead whereof iharp (lakes pluckt out of hedges 
They pitched in the ground conftifedly. 

Part L of king Henry vi. Ad u 

Here the meafure indicates the feme difference of 
cider from modern pronuntiation, in the words 

incompajfedi 
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incompaffid, pitchedy and confufedly^ as in thofe be- 
fore noticed in the pafTage from Spenfer. The 
pronuntiation of the vowel e being allowed, as 
it was when the paflages were written, and as it 
muft be ftill to make them verfe, the words will 
have no difficulty for an Italian voice to articulate, 
nor for Italian orthography nearly to rcprefcnt. 
But the modern elifion produces a harfhnefs at 
which Italian organs revolt : we are ourfelves un- 
able to pronounce pitched : in articulation we are 
reduced to fubflitute a / for the orthographical JL 
For diftinft reprefentation alfo, not only Italian, 
but our own orthography fails. The modem ufe 
of the mark of elifion, fplitting words offeniively for 
the eye, and embarrailing the indication of found, 
as in confusedly J has, fortunately for our language, 
not yet obtained univerfal acceptation. Perhaps 
the word conftijedly^ euphonous with^its four fylla- 
bles complete, might yet be allowed to a poet ; 
but, in the want of means to affure the reader's eye 
at once that four fyllables are intended, there 
might be fome hazard of his indignation at what 
might appear, at firft fight, a defeftive verfe. 

In the fecond paflTage we find an elifion in the 
word pluckty and boldly prefented by fubftituting 
the /, which articulation requires, for the orthogra- 
phical dy which, depriyed of the pieceding vowel, 
cannot be articulated. A very cacophonous ter- 
mination indeed is thus produced j the ill effeft oi 
which however, by jvidicious arrangement, is ob- 
viated ;, 
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viated ; for a vowel following, without an interven* 
ing paufe, the harfti combination of ^ and /, does not 
ftand as a termination, nor ungracefully check the 
flow of the voice into a found produced without 
effort of organ. The fpirit of Italian euphony in- 
deed, too faftidious,refufes the mute c a place before 
the mute /, even in the middle of words, and for the 
Latin f,fo lituated, fubftitutes another /;as infattOj 
petto ^ fruttOy from faEtuSy pe£lus^ fruElus. But the 
Greek did not wholly refufe the variety and force 
for which fuch combinations afford means. Never 
indeed allowing a mute to terminate a word, it will 
not, like the Latin pleEtit and pleQunt^ countenance * 
the phrafe pluckt-out. Taking however the phrafe 
intire, plnckt-out-of hedges, the incipient vowels 
throughout obviating the harOinefs of the termin^ 
ating confonants, it has perhaps hardly more caco- 
phony than fome Greek phrafes. 

It has been remarked by Samuel Johnfon and 
Gregory Sharpe, that the letter e is the letter of 
mofl common occurrence in human fpeech. If 
thofe learned men would have gone on to fay of 
which of the various founds reprefented by that 
charadler, in the various languages inwhofe ortho- 
graphy it is found, they meant to fpeak, it might 
be poffible to decide whether we admit or deny 
the afTertion. In the two neighboring languages 
of England and France only;, from the Englifh e in 
tne^ through the^ French in mes^ me^ eft, and the 
Englifh again in tAere, meuy err^ the range is wide. 

But 
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But I believe that in Italian, the vowel reprefented 
by the letter tf, will rival in frequency of occurrence 
that reprefented by the letter ^^ and it is the vowel 
to which Dionyfius of Halicarnaffus attributes pre- 
cedence in merit. How much more the Italian pro- 
nuntiation aifedls^ that found than the French, may 
be gathered from a comparifon of the French verb 
aimer with the Italian amarey through their moods 
and tenfes ; or, for a pleafanter example, we may 
take the following ftanza of Taflb, defcribing what 
we write a reveille, and our honeft foldiers, who 
cannot twift tneir mouths to French pronuntiation, 
call a revally : 

Gia I'aura meffagiera erafi defta 

Per annunziar che fe ne vLen TAurora. 
EUa in tanto s*adorna, e I'aurea tefla 

Di rofe coke in Paradifo infiora. 
Quando il campo, che a rarme omai s'appreila» 

In voce mornnorava alta e fonora, 
E prevenia le trombe, c quefte puoi 

Dier piu lieti e canori i fegni fuoi. 

This frequency of the nobleft of the vowels, in 
the Italian language, appears to have been derived, 
through the Latin, from the iEolian and Dorian 
Greek. It is apt to ftrike Engliftimen, on firft 
going into Italy, as producing too much vocifera-. 
tion ^ a kind of bawling effed. In the declama* 
tion of the theater, even at Florence, while new to 
me, I remember it appeared too predominating : 
the Attic Greek never had an equal proportion of 

the 
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the fame found. Neverthelefs it certainly aflifts 
much to obviate the charadler of effetntnacy, which 
might arife from the deficient proportion of confo- 
nant founds in Italian fpeech. 

The fault of the Engliffi, in point of euphony, 
is exaftly the rcverfe of the Italian. The noble 
found of the firft vowel is fcarcc, and confonants 
overabound. But it is in terminations only that 
they fo abound as to produce confiderable caco- 
phony; and here the French, it muft be allowed, has 
a great fupcriority. In other points the French has 
great and peculiar defeds. The French language is 
Angular in the poffeffion of that ofFenfive vowel, 
which can only be defcribed as the French u; no 
known alphabet having a charadler or combination 
of charafters to reprefent it. The French is alfo re- 
markable for the pofleflion of, that other found, 
which, tho not at all a confonant, is'hardly half 
a vowel, incapable of produftion, incapable of 
connexion with a following confonant, called by 
Trench grammarians the feminine f. It is more- 
over remarkable for its nafal found, indicated by 
the letter », lliirmore offenfive than either of the 
former. Tho indicated only by a confonant cha- 
rafter the French critics appear juftly toaflert that 
it rs not a confonant, but meerly a nafal affeftion 
of the preceding vowel. All thcfe are of very 
frequent occurrence in the language^ and form the 
chara&eriftical features of ks fouiQidy which dif- 
tinguifh it, at wide diftance, J&om all odier lan- 
guages. 
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goages. The difference between the hifling mutter 
cf the pronounyV in French, and the clear fweetnefs 
of the correfpondent pronoun io in Italian, yo in 
Spanilh, if they are derived from the fame Latin 
word, is extraordinary. 

The language of our Anglofaxon forefathers had 
many cacophonous terminations, and modern fpeech 
has not only preferved but very confiderably added 
to th^m. Hume, partial to France, has unfoundedly 
aflerted that the greateft and befl part of the Englifli 
language has been derived from the French » and 
Jobnfon, who more than reafonably hated and 
abufed the French, has, apparently through idle- 
nefs, deferred more to the French language in the 
derivation of our words, than on jufl examination 
will be found to be warranted. The form of the 
Englifh language has hardly in any degree bcfen 
derived from the French • Numerous words in- 
deed have been introduced from it. But it would 
be eafy to (how that a very large proportion of 
thofe originating from the Latin, have not pafied 
through that to which Johnfon has negligently 
referred them,, a French medium : moreover among 
thofe which have come through the French, are 
fome of tbe.moft cacophonous of our language. 
We may take for inflance the word judge. This, 
bad enough certainly, is however not worfe than 
the French, whence it comes ; till, in ufing it as a 
verb, we add the confonant indicating the paft tenfe, 
without allQWing (bund to the vowel which fhould 

proceed. 
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proceed, as in judged. Then it muft be confcffed 
that French cacophony has nothing refembling it. 
Neverthelefs it may defcrve obfcrvation what part 
of this cacophony we owe to the French, Inbor* 
rowing kindred words immediately from the Latin 
we get no fuch cacophony : inftead of judgCf 
judg'dy judgement, we have adjudicatey adjudicaUrr^ 
adjudicated^ adjudication. * 

It is remarkable that fome of our mod cacopho- 
nous terminations are derived from the moft eupho- 
jious language ever fpoken ; but then they Come 
through a bad medium, the French. It muft 
however be acknowleged that tho the medium is 
bad, tho the grace of the original is wholly loft in 
it, yet the French words have been formed with, a 
juft confideration of analogy in their own lan- 
guage ; cacophonous indeed, yet they arc adapted 
to pronuntiation by French mouths. But the 
words adopted in Englifli, catechifniy mechamjm^ 
and all others in ifniy have no analogy with any old 
Englifli words, nor are orthographically pronounce- 
able. The common people therefore ordinarily 
take the not unfair liberty of difmifling the final 
Ply of which they do not underftand the ufe, and 
pronounce catechiz. Politer Englifli pronuntia- 
tion, not yet become fo French as to admit the 
feminine e at the end of the word, yet, in its effort 
to pronounce the m after the j, is compelled to the 
ufe of that half articulate vowel, or fome thing very 
like it, where no letter is orthographically acknow- 
leged. 
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leged, between the s' and the m : thus ^e imitate 
the French fo far as to make the combination al- 
together more than one fyllable and yet lefs than 
two. • Had analogy and euphony been at all to- 
gether confidered, we have, within our language, 
what might have indicated the means of accom- 
modating both. The power, admitted in fome 
cafes, of writing a j^ to be pronounced, inftead of 
an e to be filent, often accommodates euphony 
greatly ; as conveniency and redundancy^ for conve^ 
nience and redundance. If indeed the Latin termina- 
tion in tia were required to authorize the Englifli 
termination in y, it would not anfwer for the ad- 
dition of that vowel to the words catechifm and 
mechansfm. But the fpirit of formation of words 
received in Englifli fpeech has not been al- 
ways fo fcrupulous ; and it would have been ad- 
vantageous for the language, if, in derivation, and 
in everything, it had more affertcd an analogy of 
its own, inftead of fervilely deferring, in the falhion 
too much fanftioned even by Samuel Johnfon, to 
the rules or practice of other tongues. 

The confideration of euphony and cacophony 
might lead into length far beyond what would be 
fuitable here. I will therefore touch upon one point 
only more. The hiffing found of s has always been 
reckoned among the moft ungraceful of confonants, 
and yet it abounds in moft languages. It is frequent 
in eupbonous Greek \ more frequent in Latin; far 

B B . lefs 
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lefs in the modern Italian, and yet, even there fome- 
times very pointedly forced upon the ear, fianding 
.alone as indicant of the negative in compofition^ 
inftead of the Latin fyllable dis. But in Spanifh, 
one of the moft euphonous of modern fpeeches, 
5 abounds. Its frequency has fometimes been 
reckoned among the difgraces of the Englifh. I 
think not its fimple frequency, but rather the 
combinations in which it is founds is among the 
difgraces of the Englifh. S is among thofe let- 
ters whkh antient grammarians intitled ser- 
vile. It has been obferved, on a former occa- 
iion, that s is the only confonant whick can be 
combined by the voice in pronuntiation with two 
other confonants. It has fuch aptitude to co* 
alefce in pronuntiation with other confonants, 
that it is capable of fupplying the place often 
of that obfcure vowel found, llearly refem- 
bling the French feminine Cy which will fol- 
low a mute confonant, if nothing elfe follow^. 
Hence apparently the extenfion of that inelegant 
corruption, now rapidly fpreading from the fpeech ' 
of the vulgar of the metropolis, by which an x is 
continually added to words to which it of no right 
belongs, generally at the end, but, in compound 
words, often in the middle. In fpite of Johnfon, and 
all our beft lexicographers, numerous words are 
inriched with a final s unknown to our forefathers. 
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To all terminations, fornierly in wanfy as inward, 
/hrward, toward, an added s begins to obtain even 
inclaffical books* A learned lawyer would not 
^write ajiffions for af^on: but his editor will print 
it fo. It is curious to obferve how corruption arifcs; 
Seffion and Svimmons are words commonly coming 
into ufe together. Seffion is from S^o, $ummons 
from SummomtiOy and/analogy confidered, were per- 
haps more properly wthtcn Jumnumce. Butihe jr^ 
having obtained in the lingular of fummons, has 
crept into ufe as an addition to the proper Angular ' 
oifejfian ; and now in the fame learned hw-books^ 
where we find authority for writing a fefions, we 
find alfo authority for wilting, inftead of the old 
verb tofummoHy the new verb to fttmmons^. 

The founds which we are accuflomed to hear in 
the fpeech of the polite, gain favor with our ears^ 
as the dreffes of the prevailing fafhion in our eyes ; 
but if we divefl: ourfelves of this prejudice, we (hall 

^ A nioft curious inflance of the defpotifm exercifecl in thefe 
matters by the editors, occurs in the quarto edition of John^ 
fon^s Dictionary. The verb t$/ufnmon ii given, in its proper 
place, without a hint of any autl.ority for a final / / yet undeir 
the word bring j among the explanations, occurs the verb lo/um" 
mons^ with the s added. Johnfon being thus made to furniih • ' 
aiAhority againft himfelf and agr\.iJ ^11 the authorities to which 
he has referred, it is no wonder that learned hwyers, who have 
little leifure for fuch little matters, fliould have been unable, in 
their publications, to defend their language againft fuch inele^ 
gant corruption. This infbnce, tho among the mofi rc{nark« 
able, is far from being iingular in its kind. 
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often find an attention to euphony in the (pccch 
of the vulgar, which in polite fpeech has given 
way to cacophony not more reafonable than the 
buckram coats and immenfe periwigs^ and pinch* 
ing flays and cumbrous hoops, long fince juftly 
exploded. The modern vulgariftn * I fay,' 
is offenfive .only on account of the mouths it 
is cqmmonly heard from: with foreiners unac- 
quainted with its vulgarity, it will have due ere* 
dit for euphony. The deficiencies of our gram* 
mars, formed after thofe of other languages, without 
juft inveftigation of our own, has led to cacophony 
in polite fpeech, which the vulgar yet avoid. In all 
languages fome things have been admitted under no 
other rule than that of euphony, many things for- 
merly in our own ; but now, with an afFe(ftation of 
correftnefs, often widely miftaken, all concefiion 
to euphony is denied. 

Engliih fpeech has rarely any material cacophony 
in the middle of words, except what may arife 
from the too common praftice of indiftind: deli- 
very; but in terminations it too certainly abounds. 
Much however may be obviated or concealed by ju- 
dicious difpofition. A well-eared poet will of courfe 
avoid cacophony in rimes, and' in the confpicuous 
parts, efpccially the laft fy liable, of any verfc. A 
long vowel in the final fyllable of a large proportion 
of the firft verfes of Paradife Loft, contributes not 
A lit(le *to the grandeur and folemnity of the efieft. 

Pope 
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]Pope has had general credit for what are called rich 
ritnes; tho his higher refpeft juftly direfted to that 
powerful clofenefs of phrafe, in which he iingularly 
excels, has led him to admit fome rimes rather caco- 
pbonous. The yford king is certainly not eupho- 
nous, nor of dignified found ; the vowel is (hort and 
clofe, and the following confonant, one confonant 
exprefled by two charaAers^ the mod cacophonous 
in our pronuntiation. , Neverthelefs ^he idea con- 
veyed obviates any impreffion of lownefs. Whe- 
ther however it was for the dignity of the idea or 
the oppolite quality of the found, that Pope chofe 
it f6r the firft rime of his Eflay on Man, with ca- 
cophony doubled by an added i, appears doubtful. 
He has indeed not fcrupled the termination in //rf , 
for the firft rime of his tranflation of the Iliad, but 
the example is not to be recommended. Termi- 
nations in a long vowel, or a liquid confonant pre- 
ceded by a long vowel, will be moft euphonous. 
The termination in a liquid confonant preceded by 
a (hort vowel, tho lefs rich, will make a pleafant 
variety. That of a mute preceded by a long 
vowel will be. wholly unobjedtionable, rich with- 
out any cacophony, if a vowel begin the following 
word, as in the firft verfe of Paradife Loft. Thefc 
however would, in our language, be limits too 
narrow for the poet; and the ear praftifed in our 
verfification will take no offence at the conclufion 
of the fecond line of Paradife Loft, where a Jong 
vowel is followed 1^ two confonants within the 

B B 3 ' fame 
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fame fyllabk, md tw© confoiiants begin the next 
Vtrfe, But here it is relieved by the whilpwiwi 
fyllable which tmift follow the mute/, and which, 
at the end of a Ferfe, at leall to ears habituated to 
it, may be not without its grace, The judicioui 
poet however will be fparing of fuch accumulatio« 
of confonants. The reft of the opening of the 
Paradife Loft is perfiaps among the inoft perfeft 
models of the beft euphony, as well as of the be(i 
harmony, of which our language ^ capable, 
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Of Grami^ar. 



The Harmony of Language is materially in- 
terefted in Grammar, inafmuch as the varieties of 
grammatical form and grammatical order fximiOi 
the principal means for the harmonious arrangement 
of words in fentences. A wide field is thus indi- 
cated, in which however it is not intended here 
either to expatiate or to take any regular road ; 
fome obfervations only are propoied, and not a 
treatife. 

In the earlieil ages of Englifli litterature, the 
analyfisof the langus^e could not but ing^e fome 
attention from thofe required or defirous to write 
in it. Neverthelefs Ben Jonfon's compendioiis 
grammar, printed among his works, is perhaps the 
oldeft now extant. But tho already in his time 
the language had been cultivated with a fuccefs 
which, in fome branches, has not been fincc 
equalled, yet in our univerfities and principal 
fchools it remained wholly negledted. Scholars 
might gain its grammar, if &ncy {o direifked their 
diligent, by comparing its forms and phrafes 
with thofe of two very different fpeeches, the 
antient Greek and Latin. But the inconvenience 
refultiiig from the negleft was not fmall. While 

B B 4 a few 
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a few men of extraordinary talents availed them- 
felves of the inherent powers of the language to pro- 
duce fome unrivalled works, it was in general writ- 
ten and fpoken inelegantly and incorreftly ; info- 
much that Swift, efteeaied the purcft writer ofthikt 
commonly called the golden age of Englifti letters, 
has expreffed his opinion of the depravity of the 
common praftice of his time, in ftrong terms. 
His projeft for an academy of the language, in 
imitation of the Italian and French, has not been 
generally confidered with favor by our men of 
letters who have noticed it • the French academy 
itfelf has been the feoff of fome eminent wits 
even of its own nation : and yet 1 cannot fcruplc 
to declare my opinion that the French lanjguage 
owes much to its academy, and that the Englifli 
might have profited from a fimilar inftitution con- 
duced with equal judgement. ^ 

But the fpirit of trade, among its extraordinary 
operations in. this country, has done that for the 
litterature, which the fpirit of litterature itfelf feems 
rather to have fcorned, A fociety of bookfellers, 
employing Samuel Johnfon, produced that highly 
valuable work, imperfect as it is, a ftupendous 
work for a fingle man, his Englifh diftionary. 
About the fame time, Harris, Sheridan, and others 
contributed to make the ftudy of the Englifti 
tongue an objeft for the Englifti fcholar ; but the 
attention of opr univerfities feems to have been 
roufed to it principally by the claffical authority of 

biftiop 
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biihop Lowth, That eminent critic was the firft 
to niark for the fcholar's attention the importance 
of the Anglofaxon tongue, the groundwork of 
the modern language, on which its analc^y wholly 
rcfts. He firft exhibited in juft light the precifion 
which the Englifti derives from its articles, beyond 
any other known language, even the anticnt Greek, 
He firft completely vindicated the cafes of the 
nouns againft the miftakes of former writers, fome 
ofgreat authority, which had produced fome injury 
to the fpeech, and threatened much more. He went 
beyond all before him in explanation of the fupe- 
rior merits of the Englifti verb. Samuel Johnfoa 
has, with a kind of dignified carelefsnefs, noticed 
the difficulties of the Englifti future, as what he 
waS; unable completely to explain. Every Englifli 
child feels the difference oi Jliall and willy and 
ufcs each in its proper place ; yet Johnfon'$ ex- 
amples, to which he refers for all explanation, have 
been found of little avail to diredt foreiners, or even 
the Scotch and Irifli, to the proper pradice. 
Lowth has gone far beyond Johnfon ; but even his 
explanation, juft, and perhaps complete in logical 
diftinclion, has been found infufficicnt to direft ufe. 
A manufcript treat ife on Englifti grammar, un- 
fortunately little more th^n begun, by the late 
Mr. Thomas Whateley, fecretary of the treafury 
under Mr. George Grenvilk, was feveral years 
ago, but not till after the author's death, put into 
my liands. It promifed to have- been, had it been 

finiftied. 
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fini/hedy the completeft analyfis extaat of any 
language. I have often regrttted that I did not 
profit more from it while I had the means ; I made 
DO notes from it, but bis explanation of the Eng* 
li(h future has remained in my memory. Aux- 
iliary verbs, he faid, are none of them meer aux- 
iliaries; all have their proper powers as principal or 
fubftantive verbs. To v>Ul is yet in Englifli a 
complete verb, declaring the aft of volition in ge- 
neral. Shall is no longer a complete verb, but its 
independent meaning is neverthelefs clear ; it de« 
clares volition alfo, but volition direAed to a par- 
ticular objedt, indicating the intention to compel. 
Engli(h verbs then, not having, as thofe of fome 
other languages, the convenience of an appropriate 
form to indicate futurity, are afliiled by the ex- 
pedient, common in other languages for other 
tenfes, of introducing an auxiliary verb. The 
v^rb to ivill prefcnted itfelf, marking futurity 
clearly, and, for the fecond and third perfons, com- 
modioufly ; becaufe, as we can exercife no volition 
for others, its power of indicating voliUon intro- 
. duces no ambiguity ; it can imply futurity only. 
But for the firft perfon it is far from equally 
commodious ; becaufe it cannot there mark futu- 
rity exclufively of volition. Refort therefore was 
had to the verb Jhally which indicates futurity 
equally as willy and, as we cannot exercife volition 
for others, fo neither do we exercife compulfion 
upon ourfclvcs. In the firft perfon, thereTore, 

JkaU 
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fiiall mdkates fimple futurity, as clearly as wUl in 
the fecond and third. The proper EogliOi future 
teafe then is not, as it (lands in all our gkammu^ 
ljh(dl or vnUg^^ thoujkah or imlt gOy and fo forth. 
The phrafes /«w// gOy thou Jhalt gOy he fludlgOy w$ 
will gOy you Jhall gOy they Jhall gOy are not future 
tenfe ; the verbs will and Jhally in thofe phrafes> 
are not avixiliary but principal verbs, declaring 
volition concerning the action indicated by the 
verb go. The proper Englifli future runs ^fimply, 
I Jhall gOy thou wilt go'y he will gOy we Jhall gOy you 
will go y they will go. . 

In this expofition I fear my memory may not 
have ferved me to do juflice to the clearnefs and 
precifion of Mr. Whatqley ; tho I hope the fub- 
fiance of his idea will be found explained fuffi- 
ciently to be ufeful. I (hall proceed to a few 
farther obfervations, without being able to fay, 
from my recoUedion, whether he had touched on 
any of them. 

The diftinftion oi Jhall and willy qonftantly made 
in Englifli fpeech, tho hitherto fo deficiently ex- 
plained in grammars, gives a clear fuperiority of 
preci(ion to the Eogli(h over all thofe languages 
which have the advantage, in form, of exprefling 
the future by a fingle word ; for in the future tenfe 
of all with which I am acquainted, the declaration 
of volition is confounded with the (imple future. 
Our grammars of other languages therefore, in 
tranilatittg the future tenfe^ are corred, in giving 

JhaM 
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Jhall or willy throughout the perfons ; bccaufe the 
futures of thofe languages imply both^j// and wiU^ 
leaving diftinftion to be gathered from the context. 
But as in Englifh the diftinftion between^// and 
Will is ftrong and clear, that diftinftion ought to 
be exhibited in every grammar in which it is pro- 
pofed to explain another language by the Englifli, 
or the Englifh by another language, as well as m 
grammars limply Englifh. 

It thus appears that the confufion of Jhall 
and willy commonly made by the Scotch and 
Irifh, is, in the more ordinary occurrencies of 
fpeech, no more than is equally made in thofe 
languages which we admire' as the moft perfeft, the 
Greek and Latin, and in the principal daughters 
of the Latin, the Italian, Spanifh, and French. 
But as neceffity fometimes will occur in all lan- 
guages to exprcfs clearly and decidedly the dif- 
tinftion between volition or intended compullion, 
and the fimple future, all the languages more 
commonly known among us, have their refource$ 
for the purpofe, which arc occafionally brought 
into ufe. All have a verb congenial with our verb 
to zmlL The diftinft force of Jhall is very nearly* 
expreffed in French by the verb devoir^ and 
in Italian by dovere. In Latin the gerund and the 
future participle aflift. But in our language, were 
the Scotifh confufion oi Jhall and wUl to grow, in- 
fttad of being, as at prefent, fuperior to all others 
in the conftant precifion of its future tenfe, it 
/ would 
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would be inferior, and indeed very defeftive ; ^ 
it would want the advantages which the French, 
Italian, and others a(5tually poflefs, and which all 
languages need, for occafional difcrimination \ ' 

Analogous to the diilindtion oijhall and willy is 
that of Jhtmld and would. The proper Englifli 
conditional is not / Jhtmld or would^ tkcu Jhouldefi 
or wouldefty and fo forth, but / Jh(mld gOy thou 
wouldeft gOy he would gOy we Jhtmld gOy you would 
gOy they would go. But here is to be obferved a 
diftinftion wholly unnoticed by Lowth. The irre- 
gular verb Jhouldy befide its proper fenfe as the 
conditional of Jhally has, from early times, ob- 
tained ufe in another fenfe as equivalent ta ought. 
When it bears this fenfe, it is not properly an 
auxiliary in any perfon, and therefore cannot, in 

' The modern Greek, among its misfortunes, having loft the 
future form of the parent fpeech, has been reduced to feek an 
auxiliary for expreffing future time. The verb hi\u^ analogous 
to the Bugliih ivill^ has been adopted, and, as the parent lan- 
guage, equally with the Latin and its daughters, confounded 
the fimple future with the future of volition and compuliion, 
more difcrimination was not fought by the modern Greeks : 
they fay hiKu y^H^uy I Ihall or will write, SfXi^ y^ot^^h thou 
ihalt or wilt write, diXii y^a^Hf he ihall or will write, SiXo/Afp 
T^a^u, and fo forth. They have indeed a more elegant form, 
tho lefs ufed, dt-y^a^u, hfy^a^t%u ^i-y^a^""* This, were the 
language more cultivated, might poffibly gain more ufe, wliich 
would be attended with the advantage of leaving the verb hixm 
aiore difingaged for the neceflary purpofe of difiinAly expreffing 
YoUtion. 



any 
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any perfon, be changed for the verb wouid. If in 
the firft pcrfon, I/hauld go is faid for / o/igla iog^y (o 
equally in the fecond and third peorfon, it mufl be 
thou flmddefi go^ he Jkould go. It had been better 
for the precifion of tjie langu^e if this fenfe of 
the word Jbotdd had never obtained, but were li- 
mited to the verb oughty which is appropriated to 

it^ 

The learned French printer Efticnne, who has 
called himfelf Stephanus, and whom our learned 
commonly call Stephens, and, it (hould be added, 
to whom the caufe of letters has great obligations, 
flattered his fellowcountrymen, and perhaps him- 
fclf, with the idea that the French verb has pecu- 
liar congeniality with the Greek. I think it may 
eafiiy be fliown that the French verb, holding clofe 
congeniality with the parent Latin, has little wifli 
the Greek j but that the Englilh, fupcrior to all 
by many advantages, inferior to all by fome de- 
ficiencies, has altogether far clofer congeniality 
with the Greek than the French, the Italian, the 
Spanifh, or their parent the Latin. Our grammars 
of modern languages abound, not lefs than thofc of 
the antient, with erroneous verfions of tcnfes ; a fault 
imputable much lefs to the authors of thofe gram- 

**The Scolicifms PU tg Migtitnyw and Pd Be obliged to jou^ 
have been of Iat€ years creeping into polite uie among careleis 
polite fpeakers» perhaps heedlefs whether they intend them as 
abbreviations of / tvill or / fiall^ I would or I Jhzuld. Any 
growth of tliepra^ice would be vciy injurious to the language. 

mars 
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mars than to the deficient inveftigation of Englifb 
grammar itfelf. In any converfation with foreiners, 
• however, the fedt will become obvious. I feiuem** 
ber being in company where a French officer (aid 
to an Englifti officer, ignorant of the French 
language, * How long arc you in the ferviccT 
The Engliftiman fliowing that he did not under- 
ftand the qucftion, the Frenchman reforted to a 
clofer tranflation of the phrafe he would have uled 
in his own language, * How long is it that you arc 

* in the fervice ?* The Englifhman replied^ * Yoa 

* mean to a& how long / Aave been in the fervice/ 

* I dare fay I do,* replied the Frenchman, * but,* 
turning then to another, who had been converlinj^ 
with him in French, he added, * were I to iay ia 

* my own language, * Comme longtems y-a-t-il 

* que vous avez 6te au fervice ?' it yirould imply 

* that you are no longer in the fervice/ 

Here is indicated an important diftinftioa be* 
tween the French tenfe formed with the auxiliary 
avoir and the Englifli formed with the auxiliary 
harjey which ought to be noticed in all grammars, 
and is noticed in none. The French fai/ait^ and 
the Italian ho fatto^ are truly preter-perfeft ; but 
the Englifli / have donCy is not preter-perfeft, but 
ftriftly prefent-perfeft. In French and Italian 
they fay, * je I'ai fait hier,* * I'ho fatto venti anni 

* fono/ But in Engliflb, * I have done it yefter- 

* day/ or, * I have done it five minutes ago,' would 

be 
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be a folecifm. * I have done/ can be faid only of 
tlic prcfent completed: if a certain time pad, 
howfoever (hort, is indicated, the phrafe muft be, 
according to circumftances, * I did/ or * I had 
* done/ The Englifh, differing here from the Latin, 
equally as from the French and Italian, accords ex* 
adlly with the Greek. 

But the Englifti does not correfpond exaftly 
with the French, Italian, or Latin, in any tenfe 
of the indicative mood, except perhaps that called 
plu-perfeft. Scriio, fcrivo^ j'ecris, are to be tranf- 
lated fometimes / writCy fometimes / am writing ; 
the fenfc differing occafionally in all the languages, 
the form in Englifti alone. The Italian indeed has 
a power beyond the French and Latin, and ap- 
proaching, perhaps reaching the Englifti, in its 
phnSt ^o/crivendo. Analogous to this is the Greek, 
rvy^dm yfoftoy. Phrafes fo get their fliades of 
meaning from the cuftom of the day and place, and 
the Greek language was fpoken through fo many 
centuries, and over fo many countries, that to fay 
iny Greek phrafe was confined to any precife 
meaning, from Homer's age to that of Longinus, 
in all the parts of the world where Greek was the 
common fpeech of the polite and learned, would 
be too much, perhaps, for the fcholar of tlie moft 
extenfive reading and moft tenacious memory. 
Hence poflibly this ufe of the verb rvy^ivw is fo 
little noticed ia diftionaries. Hence alfo ap- 
parently 
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patently thle Greek language remains altogether fo 
defeftively illuflrated in them *. 

Prcxreeding with the tenjfes, We find the Italian 
vantavo and vantai, and the F'rench je chantois and 
je chantali jBiarlf diftinftions Which not 6n\^ the 
Engliih cannot exprefs, but neither the Latin, tho 
they are formed from the Latin cantabam, and tantavi^ 
hor, I thinki the Greek. It will be obvious, in 
tranilating French and Italian, that cantavo and je 
cAantois are tb be tranllated fometimes I^ngy fome-* 
times I xvas Jinging 's cantai smdje chantai^zxt always 
fimply /y»«f, but have a more limited ufe^ The 
£ngli(h has a preciiion neVerthelefs in the phrafe 
/ was Jingihg^ which the French cannot reach i tho 
poffibly the Italian may by the phrafe^^n;^? cantanda* . 
The neceffity of explanation for the barbarian con- 
querors of the Roman empire, who did not readily 
comprehend the diftinftions of the fimple tenfes, 
appears to have produced the compound ten fey 
ho cantato^fai chatui], and hencd perhaps the laxi- 

r I 

tude of its import in all the daughters of the 
Latin, in which it fo remarkably difters /rom the 
Engliftl tenfe compounded with have. Ha cantalOy 
hofcrim^ il a chami^j'ai ecrity muft often be tranflated 
by the Englifh aorift, he Jung y I wrote 'y perhaps 
oftcner than by the prefent-perfedt, he has fmigy 

« I have been told that the learned aathof of the Lexicon 
Ariftophanicum fet oiit with the bold purpofe of going through 
the principal Greek^Claffics iu the fame way in which he has 
executed that excellent work< The projed is of magnitude 
enough to require the united labors of many learned men, and* 
would indeed be worthy of a uiiiverfity. 

^ ' C c - ///^cr 
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/ have written^ whofe import is 'fttiftly limited. 
Thus different languages have their peculiar powers, 
with diftinftions which thofe who fpeak them feel, 
but fometimes too nice for defcription. 
. The French critics have claimed, for their Ian- 
guage, a fuperiority over the Italian and Spanifli in 
the precifion of their tenfe derived from the Latin 
preter-perfeft, y^ chantai, je fis : it cannot be ufed, 
they fay, but in fpeaking of time paft at leaft by a 
day: to deiignate time within the exiftingday, the 
compound tenfe muft be employed,yW ckantiyfai 
fait. If this definition of the limitation is accurate, 
i muft own I am not aware of its value^ The ad- 
vantage of defignating precifely the prefent-perfeft, 
and committing the paft to an aorift, as in Greek 
and Englifti, is what thole whofe language pofiefles 
it will mifs in a language where it fails. But in 
claiming a precifion with regard to the defig- 
nation of paft time by the fjmple tenfe, which, 
if at all exifting, is peculiar to the French, the 
kxitude of the compound tenfe is admitted.' The 
difference feems to be that the fimple tenfe can 
indicate only the paft-perfeft ; the compound tenfe 
may indicate either the prefent-perfeft, or the paft* 
perfedt. 

. A paffage in Pliny's preface to his natural hiftory, 
^here he fpeaks of the fignatuj^es of the antiept 
painters and fculptofs upon their works, appears to 
indicate that he confidered the Latin tenfe, com* 
monly called preter-imperfeft, as equivalent, or 
nearly fo, with the Greek aorift, and the Latin pre-r 
ter-jpcrfeft as correfpdnding or nearly correfponding 

with 
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with the Greek perfed. It behoves m to refpied: 
aqy information on fuch a fubjedt from fuch autho* 
rity, which it were moft abfurd for a modern to coa- 
tiovert ; but we Ihould be careful not to take it for 

■ 

more than has been intended. We may gather> 
I think for certain, among the Greek and Latin 
authors, that thofe tenfes were &r from correfpond- 
ing always and exadly in the two languages. In 
narration, we find, among the Greek writers^ the 
aoriil is of much more frequent ufe than the per- 
fed, and, on the contrary, among the Latin 
writers, the perfe<Sb is of much more frequent trie 
than the imperfedt. Difference appears thus de- 
cidedly indicated. What the difference was can 
only be gathered from oBferving how thofe tenfes, 
in the two languages, mufl, in their various com- 
binations with other words, be rendered in our 
' own language. jPrequently then the Latin imper- 
ft&. is found correfponding with that Englifh tenfe 
which is compounded with the prefent, participle ; 
as in Horace, * Ibam (I was going) forte via facra,* 
whereas I doubt if ever this Englifh tenfe will be 
found correfponding with the Greek aorifl. Again 
the Latin perfeft frequently, indeed mofl fre* 
quently, requires to be rendered by the Englifh 
iimple tenfe, * I went, he made,' and the Greek 
aorift is generally found correfponding with, the 
fame Englifh tenfe. But the Gxek perfedt tenfe 
will, I believe always, require the Englifh com- 
pound tenfe, ^ he has made/ 
* With regard to the double aorifl and double. 
Aiture of the Qreek^ I will venture to ownc I accede 
>-**.. • C c 2 intirely 
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intiifltly to Mr. Payne Knight's opmion> that thtf 
art tvfo in farm only, aind one in import i being 
but Tsirieties of dialed, whicb have happened both 
to obtain the fanAion of common ufe in the new 
Attic, on its becoming tht tiniverfail language. 
Nor IS our own language without analogous 
ciwnuaftaiices. \Vc ha?v^e a double genitive cafe, 
tbilt of the Saxon idiemy * Peter's brother/ and 
that of the Norman, * the brother of Peter/ 
We . have a double mode of comparifon, * fairer^ 

* faireft,' and ' more fair, moft fair;' and for feveral 
tenfes of biir verbs we hare a choice of ferm^ ^ I 

* -loved' and * I did love/ 

But, in hazarding thefe remarks, efpecially thole 
on the Greek tenfes, it might appear a deficiency to 
omit notice of Siamuel Clarke's proposed exp^na- 
tionof them, among his firft notes of that edition 
(rf Homery which has procured him a high reputa- 
tion throughout Europe ; tho I cannot fpeak of it 
without incurring perhaps greater hazard, by de- 
claring, that his explanation is, in my opinion, not 
only very unfatbfaftory, but full of eEr(>r. It has 
evidently been Clarke's misfortune, ift common 
perhaps with fome other confiderable claffical fcho*- 
larsf to have been fcantily verfed in any modern 
language, even his own. Had be had any familia-* 
rity with Englilh fpeech, in any extent of cbmmu-> 
nicatjon among «ien, he could not have given 
phrafes fuch as It is in btHdingj it was in buUding^ 
it will be in buildings as tenfes of the verb to buiid. 
It were fiiperHuous to notice kb French^ the 
Grcck tenfc commonly called pteter-perfcdV, he ha% 

conceii^cd 
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conceived and explained well, but exemplified ill ; 
as ill in Latin as in French ; and well in Englifli, 
only in his examples of improper phrafe. One ge- 
neral caution, however, he gives, which deferves 
^tention: ^ Tem'porum, in iermonis contextu, 
^ ratio turn conftat, cum inter fe refpondeant tenv- 
' pora ; non quse iifdem nominibus fint a gramma- 

* ticis definita, fed qus apto connexu, .& appo- 
' fitead icribentis mentem exponehdam, cohsereant/ 
But, to judge of this, there mud be fomething be* 
yond grammatical theory, that feeling of languages 
which children fo readily catch, and adults fo 
hardly. By that alone, I apprehend, it can be 
determined that, to fay in French, * il- le fit ce 
' matin,* is improper; but the correfponding phrafes 
in Italian, * lo fece quefto mattino,' and, in Eng« 
lUh, ' he did it this morning,' are good ; while, in 
French, ' il Ta fait hier,' and in Italian * Tha 
*fatto jeri,' are both proper, but in Englifli, 

* he has .done it yefterday,' is an intolerable fo^ 
lecifm. Neither in Latin, nor in any modern lan<* 
guage that I know, can the Greek tenfes of the 
infinitive mood and participle be illuftratedi 
whence even to conceive thofe feveral (hades of 
meaning, by which undoubtedly they contributed 
to the preciiion of that incomparable fpeech, it 
now become difficult. I remember^ in the high* 
lands of Scotland, meeting with an Engliih inn* 
keeper, an intelligent man, who had been efta« 
blilhed there fome years. In conflant communica* 
tion^ among the highlanders, and under continual 

• c c 3 necefiaiy 
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neceffity for ufing words of their language, he had 
hardly learned to put three properly together; 
while his children, with no other inftruftion than 
what arofe from the fame communication, had ac- 
quired facility of fpeaking Gaelic equally as their 
native fpeech, and ferved him as interpreters. Per- 
haps, were the Greek learnt at a very early age, 
a child might acquire, from pradtice among the 
beft writers on fubjefts not beyond his capacity, 
a feeling of the differences indicated by the 
various ufe of the Greek tenfes of the infinitive 
and participle. 

We are apt to overlook peculiarities in our own, 
and to be ftruck with circumftances, whether of ex- 
cellence or deficiency, in other languages, in pro- 
portion as they differ from our own. Thus the want 
of the prefent tenfe in Hebrew and the agnate lan- 
guages, including the Welfh, furprizes us^ The in- 
ability of the Welfli to fay fimply * I believe in God,' 
whence the firft article of the creed is exprefled by 
' the future, * I will believe in God/ appears almoil 
a portentous anomaly. But it is little obferved 
that, in our own language, which has no iimple 
form appropriated to the future, the prefent is 
fometimes ufcd with a fiiture fignification. The 
phrafes * What do you read tomorrow ? — I go to 

* London next week ; — He returns to Oxford after 

• the vacation ;' — arc perfeftly authorized by cuf* 
torn ; and being as clearly intelligible as if the 
auxiliary indicant of futurity were ufed, that aux- 
iliary is perhaps not inelegantly omitted. 

The 
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The advantage poflefled by the Fngli(h over 
the daughters of the Latin, in its genitive cafe, 
tho fometimes involving cacophony, is yet often 
for power of expreffion, often for variety, and often 
for means of poetical harmony, highly valuable. 
But the Englilh has a mode of bringing two fub* 
ftantives together, without either genitive cafe or 
prepofition, unknown equally in Greek and Latin, 
and in all the languages derived from the Latin. 
It is called by Lowth, the fubftantive * becoming 

* an adjeftive, or fupplying its place ; being pre- . 

* fixed to another fubftantive, and linked to it by ' 

* a mark of conjunction ; as fea-wa/er, land-tortoife^ 

* foreft'treej I do not recolledt where I have feen 
this mode of fyntax called * the concord of fubftan- 

* tives by appofition/ It has great conveniencies, 
and has hardly, I think, received from grammarians 
the attention it deferves. 

Our language poJSTefles another advantage over 
the daughters of the Latin in its forms of compa« 
rifon for fo large a proportion of its adjectives. Its 
choice of forms, and power of ufing both, may 
give occafional advantage, perhaps even over the 
Latin and Greek; as in this example from Young : 

Of Friendihip's iairefi fruits the fruit moil fair 
If Virtue, kindling at a rival fire. 

In a recent grammar, Lindley Murray's, which 
{eems to have obtained a merited vogue for fchool- 
ufe, it is well obferved that phrafes warranted by 
the cuftom of general fpeech, however apparently 

CC4 anomalousg 
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Momalous, Ihouki not lightly be altered under the 
jdea qf reducing them to grainmatical rule. In* 
deed we ought to be very fure of what we are about 
before we attempt to exiprcife on our language the 
fpirit of wb^t the French yfed to call puiifm. If 
we fearch deep enough we (hall generally find that, 
tho our forefather were Sometimes wrong» fof 
wrong will mix itself among the work^of men, yet 
they were often right where, from alterations 
throuj^ time, it is not now immediatdy obvious 
to every?-'one hpw they were right. The author 
•pf that ^mni^ himfelf afibrds an jnftancet 
which I (hall the leis fcrupLe to notice, becau(^ 
ihe general merit of the work might well bear 
the indication of a greater deficiency. He has 
explained ingenioufly, and yet I think not truly, 
the ground on which, contrary to the general rule 
of the language, the article is often prefixed to th^ 
fidjedive many, and yet the proper ezplanation is 
ready in Johnfon's di&ionary , It is there (howq 
that many^ in our old language, was a noun fub* 
ftantive, meaning a multitude: it remained fo in 
^Ihakefpear's time, and perhaps may be not im« 
properly^ufed lo ftill. It is however now moftly 
ufed asan adjedkive, but with nniore than one cir-^ 
cumflance indicatmg its forqier rank ; for not the 
article only, bi;t an s^^edtive at the (ame time, is 
often joined with it, as a great many. When a 
fubflantive follows, indeed, the partide q^, as (ign of 
the genitiv? cafe, is not admitted ; we (ay 4? gr^at 

many 
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mmtf HUM, a gnsi maty korfes. But this feems. 
meerly an AoglolkxoDtfms preferved in Buniliar 
ipecch. In the old language the phraTe coixe- 
(ponded exai^ly with the Latin magna ^multitudtl 
htmnnum. With us the diftinguifhing form of the 
^nitive plural is loft^ and the cuftom of Ipeech 
has omitted* in this phrafe, to introduce the fupploi- 
mentary prepoiition. But how is it then that we 
prefix the article to the vfotd/ew as well as to the 
word maitj^ ? I think meerly from the frequent ufe 
^ the word few in oppofition to the word many ; 
whence has arifen the imagination of an analogy 
which has no existence ; for a great few would be 
^a ofienfive anomaly; with the word few, as a 
proper adjed^ive, we ufe an adverb and not another 
adje<^ive, to indicate quality ; we fay not a great 
few, but indifierently very ox a very few. It were 
well for our language if falfe notions of analogy 
iiad done it no other mifchief 

Augments, ^fpecially the vowel a, weie tonperly 
often prefixed to words meerly for euphony ; with 
better judgement than in modern times, they have 
been throu^ an unadvifed fpirit of purifm omitted. 
It is ftill cuftomary in colloquial language, and 
eveit necefiary to the fenfe of phrafes, to prefix tlie 
augment a where hardly anybody any longer dares 
to write it ; tho Samuel Johafon, in his diftionary, 
(hows his own approbation of the praftice, and 
warrants it by high authority. ^ A,^ he fays, * is 
^ placed before a participle or participial noun ;* 

addingi 
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adding, * it is confidered by Wallis as a contra^otr 

* of at, when it is put before a word denoting an 

* adion not yet fini(hed, zs I am awalking.* This 
opinion/ of Wallis carries far more (how of reafon 
than the learned Clarke's propofed purification in 
his phrafe // is in building. But how is it applica- 
ble to fuch words as a/ike, alive^ aneWy qfre/k^ 
aloud f of which it is fo become a component part 
that it cannot be difplaCed. I think, for the fo- 
lution, we need go hardly farther than the very 
firft article of Lye's Anglofaxon diftionary : * AC 
fays that able antiquarian, * is an initial augment, 

* commonly altering nothing in the fenfe of the 

* word J whence in the modern language it is ge- 
^ nerally omitted : Thus from the Saxon abpa&can 

* we have the Englifti to break. And it is to be ob- 

* fervcd that^, be, for^ je, and to^ are often indif- 

* ferently and interchangeably prefixed to the paifed 

* tenfes of verbs, to participles of the paffed tenfe> 

* and to verbal nouns.* * De,* then he fayS, under 
its proper head, * is commonly, in compofition, % 

* raeer expletive which was afterward changed into 

* fimple^, as jepjiireninto^wr///^«, jeclypob into 

* ydepedy jebpocen into ybroken.* But it feems 
evident that the harfti hifling found of ^, for which 
our prefent fpeech feems to h^ve been indebted, 
doubtfully whether to the French or Italian, but 
perhaps to both, was unufed by our Anglofaxon 
forefathers ; the Saxon j, like the gamma of the 
modern Greeks, having, before e and /, the foft 

found 
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found only of our^. The augments je and a thcrc-» 
fore, in the pronuntiation of our forefathers, were 
not fo wide in found as the modern g would make 
them ; and having been intercliangeably ufed, they 
might eaiily, among the irregularities of our old 
orthography, come to be indifferently reprefented 
by a or y. 

The Saxon y feems to have been purely a vowel. 
In its modern power, when prefixed to other 
vowels, contefted among grammarians whether 
a vowel or a confonant power, it is evidently the 
genuine fucceffor of the Saxon 5. In Chaucer's 
age we find a fimple y the common prefix to par- 
ticiples, which was afFefted flill by Spenfer. In 
Shakefpear's works, as they have been printed, it 
is I think no longer found ; but the prefix a. is 
common, and not at all confined to familiar dia- 
logue or the mouths of low charaders. Wolfey 
fays, 

■■■ His greatncfs is aripeniag : 

and Macbeth, 

I 'gin to be aweary of the fun : 

and Henry the Fourth, 

Not an eye 
But is aweary of thy common iight. 

This augment, patronized in Addifon's time by 
eminent writers, and not yet wholly obfolete, is 
often efTential to euphony, often favorable .to 
harmony, and fometimes even neceifary to exprefs 
or afcertain a meaning. But the printers, whofe 
miftake may better find excufe than the ne« 

gligencc 
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gligence of authors, made the augment a fepvatc 
particle, inftead of a part, as it properly is, of 
the following word, and thus contributed not a 
little to fpread their own miftake, and inhancd 
the growing confufion. The augment thus ap* 
pearing an awkward anomaly, and the fpirit oi 
purifm growing while the trouble of inquiry 
was avoided, tho the voice ftill gives it fearlefsly 
to the ear, the prefs hardly dares any longer 
offer it to the eye. In lord Melcombe's diaiy, 
tliis phrafe occurs : ^ The princefs and the children 
went walking.* I can hardly think lord Melcombe 
wrote fo. fVent hobbling^ is an EngUfli phrafe; 
went walkings may be an Englilh phrafe too, but 
conveying a fenfe different from what the context 
(hows the writer to have intended* Neither Swif^ 
nor Addifon would have fcrupled to write the 
phrafe as it is ftill fpoken, and muft be by thofc 
who deiire to be underftood, went awalking. For 
the augment is here clearly not an expletive : it may 
be tried in the other phrafe, went ahabbling ; where 
the fenfe is perverted by its infertion, as in the 
phrafe from lord Melcombe by its omiiSon., 

But it is obferved by Samuel Johnfon, in his 
grammar, that * there is a manner of ufing the 
* adtive participle, which gives it a paflive figni-' 
^ fication : as the grammar is now printings Gramma^ 
* , tic a jam nunc chart is imprimitur : the brafs isforgsHg^ 
^ ara excuduntur. This,' he proceeds, * is, in my 
^ opinion, a vitious expreffion, probably corrupted 
^ from a phrafe more pyre, but now fomewhat ob- 

Vfolete: 
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* fcdete: the bcok is ^ friming i thebrafo is ^/orghtg; 
^ n being properly at^ and printing and forging ver* 
^ bal ftouns iignifying aAion, according to the 

* analogy of this language.' The learned leidco- 
grapher appears to me clearly right in pronouncii^ 
the phraTes vitious> where the augment is omitted^ 
and purer where it is inierted ; and tho I doubt his 
analyiis of the purer phrafes, yet I cannot hefitate to 
declare my opinion that their having become, as lie 
fays, fbmewhat obfolete, is a misfortune to the lan- 
guage, which it were advantageous^ would impe- 
rious cuftom allow, to repair, by reftoring the cre- 
dit of a practice authorized by all pur befl writers, 
till within the eighteenth century. 

That power of tranfpofing words and inverting 
phrafes, which the Greek and Latin fo eminently 
poflefs, ufeful often for expreffion, is efpecially ad- 
vantageous for variety of harmony. Modern lan- 
guages fail in it, principally through the lofs of 
the cafes of nouns and participles, but none 
equally with the French. Hence perhaps it is, in 
fbme meafure, that the French has not like the 
Italian and Englifti, as well as the Latin and Greeks 
a poetical di&ion. different from its profe didion. 
The French critics allow no phrafe in poetry which 
may not be admitted in profe '. The power of both 
the Italian and £ngli& to admit inverfions in 

poetry; 

' Vohslire feems to have had this in view, when^ to a remark 
#acited by a different matter, * La pocfie FraD$oi£e eft trap 

• gcncc.' 
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poetry, tho far below that of the Greek and Latin; 
is neverthelefs confiderable. Barretti, in his gram- 
mar, has given an example very ill chofen, id 
fliow the fuperiority of his fpeech : * None,' he 
fays, * of the modern European languages fuffer fo 
f lipany tranfpofitions of words as the Italian. We 
•may fay, for inftance, and with almoft equal 
^ propriety; 

lo fono tmante di Launt« 
Jo fono di Laura amante* 
lo di Laura fono amante. 
lo di Laura amante fono» 
Di Laura amante io fono. ^ 
Di Laura io fono amante. 
Amante io fono di Laura. 
Amante di Laura io fono. 

Neverthelefs he admits that, even m Italian, invcr* 
fions (hould be fparingly ufed in profe.^ In poetical 
didtion then the Englilh can give, not only almoft 
word for word every Italian variety of this. very 
phrafe, but, through the power of- its genitive 
cafe, it can add varieties of which the Italian is in* 
capable* We can very well fay in Englifti, 

I am the lorer of Laura. 
I am of Laura the lover. 
I of Laura am the lover. 

Of 
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t genee,' he has added/ et tris fouvent trop profaique.' Note 
on the chancer of Voiturej in the catalogue of writers of the 
age of Lewb the fourteenth* 
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Of Laura the lover am I. 
Of Laura the lover I anu 
0( Laura I am the lover. 
The lover am I of Launu 
The lover of Laura am L 
I am Laura's lover. 
Laura^s lover I am* 
Laura's lover am I. 

If Barrett! had been truly fenfible of the beauties 
of his o^n language, he would rather have brought 
forward fome brilliant paflage from Ariofto or 
Taflb, than reft upon fuch a filly phrafe. The 
defcription of the angel^s million to Godfrey, in 
the firft book of the Jerufalem Delivered, imitated 
from Virgil and emulated by Milton, admirable in 
all, but I think clearly fuperior in Taflb, ha3 
beauties of fuch ingaging fplendor as hardly to 
allow the reader's mind to fink to the confideration 
of the grammatical conftrudtion of ~ the words in 
which they are conveyed : but after having admircci 
the building, it may perhaps be worth his while, 
efpecially if he is himfelf an artift, to look a little 
at the materials, and the manner in which they are 
put together, to produce fo fplendid an efFeft. I 
will give here only a ftriking fentence or two. 

Umane membra^ zfpctxo uman fi finie^ 
Ma di celefte maeftii il compofe : 
Tra giovane e fanciullo eta confine 
Prde, ed orn6 di raggi il bioado crine* 

All 
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. All biancbe veffi, ch 'han d^or le dme^ 

InBiticabilmente i^i e prcfte, 
• j^ende i vend e le nub) e va fubiidie^ 
Sovra la tenra e fo^m il mar con ^ueAe* 
Cofi veftito indirizzoffi all' ime 
Pard del mondo il meflagg^r celefie* 
Priaful Libano monte ei fi ritenoe, 
£ il libro full' adegaate penne. 



Dio mefEig^ef mi manfda : io ti tWdo 
l«a fua mente in fiio nome. Ob quanta fpcae 
Aver d'alu vittoria, oh quanto zeb 
- DelP oAe a te commefla or d convieae ! 
Tacque, e fpafko rivolo del cldo 
Alle parti pii^ ecceUe e piik feilene. 
Refta Goifredo a i detti* alio fplendore^ 
D'occhi abbagtiato^ attonito di cuore. 

The reader vfho will take the trouble to coniidef 
Low thefe lines are to be exprefled in Englifh and 
in French^ will anticipate any remarks I could 
make on them. The fuperio'rity of the Italian 
will appear mod (triking in comparifon with the 
French, becaufe in words they differ little more 
than as two dialeds of one language^ and the con^ 
Jugation of the verbs and declenfion of the nouns 
are precifely the fame in both. The two great ad' 
vantages of the Italian confifl in its powers of trani^ 
pofition, and in the ability of its verbs to difpenfe 
with a preceding pronoun ; lefs to be fpared by the 
French, notwithftanding its apparent richnefs inr 
conjugation^ than even by the Engli(h< In con-' 

ftruftion 
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ftrudlion with v^rbs, whether for fimplicity, or 
variety, the E»gH(h cannot apprpach the Italiaa. 
In nouas, by its genitive cafe and its concord by 
appofition, and in adjeftives by its forms of com- 
parifon, the Englifli has the advantage. 

In PRONOUNS, where they become neceffary, the 
Englith excels and the French Angularly fails. 
EngliQi, French, and Italian, have all preferved the 
accufative cafe of the perfonal pronouns. But the 
French pronoun of the firft perfon, in the nomina- 
tive Angular, is of fo defective a found as to be 
incapable of,^receiving emphafis; whence the re- 
fource of aflbciatipg the accufative, fonorous, if 
not euphonous, whenever emphafis is requifitc. 
Lofarby I will do it^ fimply exprefling the deter- 
mination of the fpeaker to do anything, will be in 
French y^ leferai. But if that'oppofition to fome 
other perfon's doing is to be marked, which will 
require, in Italian, the expreffion of the pronoun, 
and, in Englilh, emphafis on it, lo faro io^ I will 
do ity then in French the accufative muft be 
aflbciated, and the phrafe will be moije le/erai, or, 
je U fcrai mot. The fame refource has Ipeen foundi 
ufeful alfo to affift the weaknefs of the nominatives 
of the other pcrfons in the Angular, and to relieve 
the frequent deficiency of decifion of numbers in 
the third perfon (il leferoit, and ils leferoient being 
in found the fame) tho the pronouns of the firft 
and fecond perfon plural are of themfelves fonorous 
as well as euphonous ; and hence it has gained ufe 

D D through 
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'through the perfohs of both numbers. But in 
power of cmphafis, and ufe of the accufative, 
I think the Englifli excels even the Italian. The 
following example happens to occur : 

Whether the fun, predominant in heaven. 
Rife on the earth, or earth rife, on the fun* 
He from the caft his flaming rode begin, 
Orjhe from weft her filent courfe advance, 
With inoffenfive pace, that fpinningfleeps 
On her foft axte, while (lie paces even, 
And bears thee foft with the fmooth air along, 
Solicit not thy thought with matters hid : 
Leave tbem to God above ; him ferve and fair. 

Par. Voft, b. viii. v. 168* 
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SECTION XVIII. 

Of Analogt in Language; Outhography; Composition 
of Words; EffeS of Monostllablbi ; Musical TiMl| 
Dialects. 

Analogy, a harmony in ftrufture, an obvious 

fitnefs of parts throughout a language, is a virtue 

in which the Englifh is principally deficient. The 

oJdeft languages generally excel in it, and the new 

feil, commonly in proportion as they are in larger 

and more even parts compounded of different 

fpeeches. In completenefs of analogy the Hebrew 

ftands foremoft ; the Greek among languages com* 

monly known, perhaps next ; the Latin follows at 

wide interval ; and again at wider ftill its purelt 

offspring the Italian. Analogy has .been broken 

in the Spanifh by the large irruption of Arabic, 

and in the Englifh yet more by that mixture of 

Norman French which Hume has reckoned {6 

advantageous. The French itfelf has not received 

^qual injury from fimilar intrufion: its failure, of 

which Voltaire, fomewhere among his critical 

works, has ftrongly marked his feeling, was moftly 

born with -it, through its lefs pure derivation from 

the parent Latin. He has illuflrated his remarks 

by examples to which I regret that I cannot turn : 

but the compounds of the verb rogo perhaps may 

ij^rve. In EngliCbk we have abrogate, arrogate, de- 

p D 2 rogate^ 
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fogate, and prorogue ; but, having no theme of 
any of them, they ftand as primitives, uncon- 
ne^ed with other words and with one another. 
So the French abroger^ arroger^ deroger^ and j>ra- 
rogefy the theme roger not being in the language, 
are, fcarcely lefs than the Englifh words, mutual 
ftrangers. The Italian, among its law-terms, ac-. 
knowleges the verb rogav^ ; but with a meaning 
fo limited, that its words of more general ufe, 
ahogare, arrogare, derogare, and prorogare, not in- 
deed quite fuch pilgrims as the correlponding 
words in French and Englifh, ftand however very 
much infulated in the claflical part of the language. 

It may be obfervcd here, that our words aira- 
gate, arrogate, and derogate, bear, in thenifelves, 
evidence that they have come to us immediately 
from the Latin, and not through the French ; for 
their formation is not^ like that of the correfpond- 
ing French words, from the Latin verb, but from 
the participle. Prorogue has been derived from 
the vferb ; and yet whether it has come from the 
French, whofe found of the g in that word is fo 
different, or from the Italian, whofe found of that 
letter is the fame as in Englifh, or immediately 
from the Latin^ appears i^cry doubtful^ 

Nor may it be wholly uninftruftive on ourfub- 
jed: to notice the terms, in which Hume's eulogy 
of the mixture of French, in the Englifh language, 
♦is cxpreffcd. They are, in the fourth chapter of 
his Hiftory of England, thcfe : ^ That great mixture 
♦ of 
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of French, which is at preient to be found in the 
Ei^lifli tongue, and which compofes the greateft, 
and beft part of our language.* Of twenty-five, 
words here, exclufively of proper names, four at 
mod, prefent^ ^ampofeSy part, and language, may. 
have been derived through the French : mxturt is. 
meerly Latin : all the reft are Saxon. 

Neverthelcfs be it acknowleged that we owe to 
the French many polyfyllables, advantageous to 
the harmony of our- language, through the relief 
which they afford againft the prevalence of mono- 
fyllables in the part derived from the Saxon; x 
benefit that may perhs^ balance the evil of caco«^ 
phony introduced with them. The great attending 
injury has been to the analogy of the language^ 
whofe foundation is ftill purely Saxon, while the 
fuperflrudure is compofed too much of uncon- 
neded and even difcordant parts* The variations 
of our nouns, the comparifon of our adjedtives^ 
the conjugations of our verbs, the (yntax of our 
fentences, arc all Saxon* The reft, French, Latin, 
and Greek, is little more than a magazine of words; 
rarely (howing, except as in declenlion, compa- 
rifon, or conjugation, they have been Saxonized, 
any relation to the reft of the fpeech, or even to 
one another. What analogy exifts is almoft all 
Saxon ; what is not To is in iox lels amount French 
than Latin. 

^ The French language, fiace the brilliant days of 
Lewis the foutteeatb, has obtained the praiie of a 

D D 3 fuperior 
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fupcrior aptitude for focial inlercourfc, and of n 
clearnefs and precifion, making it peculiarly fit for 
public treaties and all communication between 
nation and nation ; for which great purpofe it has 
been allowed to fuperfede the Latin, formerly the 
common language of the diplomacy of Europe. 
But the former praife appears to me owing, not to 
the merit of the language,, but to the talent of the 
people 5 relieving their language, poor in words, by 
phrafes ingenioufly devifed ; fometimes pleafing by 
their elegance, fometimes amufing by their oddity; 
difmiffed as they grow trite, and fupplied flill 
with fucceffors that find favor, through the fruitful 
ingenuity of* the fpeakers. The latter praife I am 
dilpofed to allow to the language as it is written, 
but for the living fpeech I fuppofe it cannot be 
afferted. That the language has equal precifion in 
fpeech as in writing, cannot poffibly be maiLtained, 
No language within my knowlege fo abounds id, 
what for oratory cannot but be highly diftd- 
vantageous, words alike in found which in fenfe 
differ wholly. One word in French fpeech bears 
ti>e feveral meanings of the feveral ^nglifli words 
have, has^ art, is, and. But for the written lan- 
guage its able cultivators have eftablifhed all the 
Englilh diftindlions and more ; it prefents to the 
eye the various words at, aye^ ayes, ait, nyent, es, 
efty et\ which, for the ear, if a confonant begin the 
next word, are one. Thtir objedl undoubtedly 
has been to maintain, in, the written language^ 

means 
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means for cicarnefs with concilenefs, of which the 
living fpeech is incapable; aiid they have evidently 
fucceeded. Poflibly an ingenious and ready fpeaker 
may find exprefiions for all occalions, free froni 
uncertainty pf import ; but that it may be done 
fo eafily, lb rarioufly, or always fo concifely, in 
fpeech as in writing,' cannot be contended. With- 
out feeking for examples, I will mention one more 
accidentally occurring. One word in French 
fpeech, one only in found, if a confonant follow, 
has fix various fignifications ; four of which are in- 
dicated by the Englilh words bloody fi^f^^ withoni^ 
a hundred^ and the othen, phrafes in orthography, 
but fimple fyllables in fpe^h, are not to be ex- 
aftiy rendered in Englilh ; fang^ fenSy fanSy cent, 
e'en, s^en. Certainly the advantage of the writtea 
over the fpoken language here is not fmall. 

• The care and judgement with which the French 
have preferved everything ufeful in their ortho- 
grapyhy, difmifled everything of meer incumbrance, 
added marks indicating the different powers of the 
fame charafter, always refpefting etymology, but 
always jealouily afferting the proper analogy of 
their language, may well deferve our emulation. 
In one point indeed they have gone to an abfurd 
extreme, barbarizing claflical names, fo as fom^ 
times utterly to difguife them. This pradicc 
among us, once in vogue, has long (ince fortunately 
ceafed. But, of whatever they have done well, 
we have done the contrary. Inftead of maintain* 

D p 4 ing 
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log the analogy of Our owh language, we afic for 
rule rather from any other' whence, well or ill, 
we have borr6wed words. Inftead of preferving 
everything ufeful in our orthography, and difmiff- 
ing incumbrances, we rather cherifli incumbrance, 
aAd difoiifs the ufeful. Two hundred years ago 
Ben Johnfon complained of the intrufion of ^, 
without any warrant from etymology or common 
fenfe, into fo many of our words where cuftom 
commands the barbarous combination gk to (how 
itfelf in writing; tho fortunately the fancy of thofe 
who would make our fpeech bend to what he 
juftly calls our pfeudography, has not yet prevailed 
fo far as to procure it any refpcdl in pronuntiation. 
Other fuch intruders have, fince his time, been as 
whimfically eftablilhed, while fome letters ufeful 
for indication of found have loft their places. It 
will be difficult to fay how the ufelefs h has found 
its way into the name Thames^ unlefs from the 
abfurd imagination of analogy between Thames 
and Thomas ; or why, of the letters with which 
our forefathers, as late as Swift's time, wrote the 
word Jhooe^ one neceflary to indicate the pronun- 
tiation has been difmiifed, and the fuperfluous 
one preferved; unlefs to make our orthography 
amufing as a riddle. The prevailing orthography 
of the word Jhew^ to which Samuel Johnfon has 
declared his preference of JhoWj appears to reft on 
fimilar ground. And indeed Jhew feems to have^ 
been originally no more than the preterit dijhow ; 

as 
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as Mnew of ifrww, ^^w of grow^ blew of i/oti? ; 
and fo 2\{oJlrew oi firovD^ and €hew of r^^ze; or 
f A«ze> ' ; the the «iodern praftice of editors would 
make jlre'W and chew the themes of the verbs. 
Fafhion favors the introduftion of French words, . 
and defers often more than reafonably to French 
rule, and yet fometimes, where moft reafonably it 
might, will not admit it. We find the orthogra- 
phy of words, adopted from the French, where it 
happens to afTort with £ngli(h pronuntiation, 
changed to fomething utterly out of reafon, as 
forain and foverainy to foreign and fovereign. "On 
. the contrary where the French orthography, becaufe 
put of all analogy with anything Englifli, has been 
altered by our forefathers to an Englifti form, -our 
modern editors wiUreftore the myfterious fpcUilig 5 
and the adopted words poniard^ puny, account^ are 
to put on what appears among Englifh words a 
kind of mafquerade drefs, and be written poignani^ 
fuifniy accompt. 

Our forefethers could generally find, within our 
own language, appoiite words and phrafeis to es- 

* Thus Shakefpear, iq Troilus and Creffida: - 

Perchance, my lord, I ftfew more craft tlian lov^ 

And /eli (o roundly to a large confeffion, 

To angle for your thoughts. Aft iii- fc. 3. 

And in an old tranflaiion of Plutarch's life of Themidocles: 

Within thcfc feas the brave Athenians y^^oc; 
Their matchlefs valour, when they overthrew 
The numerous nations that from Aiia fpriag. 

prefs 
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prefs ideas fuggefted in other languages ; or, as tfic 
French and Italians do ftill, would bend the forein 
words and phrafcs to their own ^diom. But the 
faihion of the prefent day requires all the preferva- 
tion of French found and accent that Engllfti 
mouths can give ; it will adopt French corruption 
of German, Italian, and even oriental names ; the 
Englifli mouths are very apt to fail, and even be- 
come ridiculous, in aping French pronuntiation. 
The phrafe BelUs Lettres^ foppifli enough in its 
own language, has been fanftioned by academical 
authority as an Englifh phrafe, in a part of our 
iland where fcience, in all branches long and ably 
cultivated, has been direfted with much learning 
and talent and diligence to the inveftjgation of the 
general principles of language. It feoms not yet 
however to have gained eftablifliment at Oxford 
or Cambridge ;. where a juft, or indeed any 
graceful pronuntiation of the phrafe would certainly 
put many learned mouths to hard trial. Abfurdity 
commonly induces difficulty and thence new ab- 
furdity* Plurals have moftly, in French, no other 
cnuntiation than theirfingulars ; being diftinguiflicd 
only by the preceding article. For the phrafe 
belles lettres^ indeed, this fignifies little; becaufe 
neither-of the compound words has yet obtained 
any feparate reception in our language : they are 
acknowleged only in combination, with a meaning 
no more admitting variety of number than our own 
equivalent phrafes, polite leaniingy or polile literature. 

But 
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But we have feparate words, introduced lately^ bjf 
very high authority, for which a plural, to be dif- 
tinguifhed in fpeech fomehow, 13 indifpe\i&ble. 
We are not yet advanced enough, apparently, even 
for a fecretary of ilate to venture upon the intxx>- 
<lu6tion of the French article, as an incident to 
Englilh fpeech. Nothing retnains then but to 
add the found of our own common fign of the 
plural, an 5 for the eye^ but a z for the ear, to a 
word othcrwife of French pronuntiatk>n. We are 
in a way thus to add not a little new intricacy to 
the fcience of Englilh orthography, which has long 
been complained of by foreiners as of a difficulty 
almofl infupeiable, and even among ourfelves is in 
no fmall degree a myftery. The new fpelling-book 
mud inform youth that pot no longer fpells always 
pot', it is lometimes no more than po^ as in depot 
and entrepot. In this new perverfion of analogy m 
orthography then, we gain, in the plurals, fome<- 
. times confuiion of meaning, and fometimes a 
kind of mule found, too much French to be Eing- 
li(h, and yet not by any poflibility to be made 
.completely French. The newly adopted French 
word depotj becomes, in the plural, an old Englifli 
word, depo/e. But po voice can add the Englifh 
indication of the plural to the French nafal », or^ 
as they call it, the nafal yowel. Wherever ttat 
:found is the lad of an adopted word, it mud in the 
plural neceflarily be changed, that the audible 
fign of the plural may follow. Thus the fashionable 

pronuntiation 
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pronuntiation of the word environs is now nei- 
ther Englifti nor French ; tho already in Shake- 
fpear's time, at leall as a verb, that word had ac- 
quired a completely. Englifli enuntiation, and is 
often found among our bcft poets, where the new 
proauntiation, not recommended certainly by eu- 
phony, would deftroy the vcrfe. 

With falhion, words and manner of pronuntia- 
tion fometimes come apd go. Within the laft 
half century the phrafe a-propos had {o obtained 
favor with polite mouths, that fcarcely a comedy of 
the day was without it. If the new words depot, 
intrepoiy projety precis, with the phrafes of a fpeech 
little capable of compounding words, phrafes which 
in their adop^on by us mufl Hand as fingle words 
and primitives, aide-de-camp, charge-d^ affaires, and 
1^11 others of the fort, having fuiEciently anfwered 
their purpofe of exhibiting the learning of the in- 
«troducers, and expofing more than ninety^^nine in a 
hundred of thofe under neceffity of ufing them, 
to ridicule for inexpertnefs in the peculiarities of 
•French pronuntiation, might fall quietly into the 
negleft and contempt in which d-propos now lies, 
our language would be fortunate. 

The EngliQi language is monofyllabical in larger 
amount tharv, for the intereft of its harmony, were 
defirable. Nevertheiefs Pope's example of ill cflfed 
in accun?iulation of monofyllables, 

Aad ten low wocdc oft cteep ia one dull line, 

. the 



the terror of every young poet, has brought upoa 
them perhaps a xnoi^ general reprobation than they 
deferved, or than he in any probability intended ^ 
for they are found filling Jib verfes fometimes with 
cffeA every way different. This indeed has not 
paffed without notice from later critics. * It has 

* been faid/ fays Webb, in his Obfervations on 
Mufic and Poetry, * that monofyllables are fit to 

* defcribe a flow and heavy motion, and may be 
' happily employed to exprefs languor and melan- 
' choly. What inference are we to draw, Ihould 

* it appear that fhey may be as happily employed 

* on the oppofite motions and affedtions ? 

No : fly me, liy me,, far as pole from pok. 

I ftiould anfwer that monofyllables are, for harmo* 
nical purpofes, various in charader. But more- 
over they have their peculiar virtues. They re- 
ceive emphafis with fuperior effeft. When not 
cmphatical, they admit remiffion of the acute in 
all the degrees in which the fyllables pf any poly- 
fyllabical word admit or require it. Their forts, 
for harmonical purpofes, are charadterized either 
by quantity or by accent -, and by accent in all its 
varieties, from the ftrongeft emphafis, to the 
loweft remiffion of tone. Their effedt then, in^ the 
flow of language, verfe or profe, will depend on the 
manner of combining their various forts. With- 
out an acute accent a monofyllable becomes, in 
harmonical effeft, a part of the^ preceding <w fol- 
lowing 
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lowing word ; as the word me^ in the line quoted 
by Webb fix)m Pope ; whence the phrafe^-w^, is 
as efFeftually to the ear one cuphonous diffylJable 
as the word fiimy or briny. In the fpirited and 
cafy flaw of that line thus, its^monofyllabifm is 
apt to efcape the ear*s notice. And indeed the ten 
fyUables are on}y in grammatical analyfis ten words : 
the voice in proper delivery makes them, in efFeft 
for the ear, but five ; namely, one monofy liable, 
two diflyllables, a trilTyllable, and again a diffylla- 
ble ; or, as fome perhaps would think the delivery 
beft, the phraf^s fly-me-fly-me^ without fenfible 
flop between them, would become one quadri- 
fyllable, the penultimate only bearing the empha- 
tical accent. So alfo in Milton's famous dcfcrip- 
tion of Eve : 

Grace was in all her ftcps, heaven in her eye. 
In 

Nor docs it appear eafy to fay where, in the ac- 
cumulation of monofyllables, with good combina- 
tion, excefs will begin ; tho to venture upon fifty 
together will hardly be to be generally recom- 
mended, however we may admire it in the follow- 
ipg paffage of Shakefpear : 

, Good friend* thou haft no caufe to fay fo yet. 
But thou flialt have ; and creep time e'er (b flow. 
Yet it fhull come for me to do thee good. 
J had a thing to (ay : but let it go. 
The fun is in the heaven, and the broad day 
Attende d ■ i King John, Aft iii. 

Mufical 
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Mufical time having been, in the early part of 
this work, much referred to and refted upon, for 
iiluftratioxi of the nature of poetical cadepee, I 
Ihall defire to add a remark, pof&bly not ufeleis 
toward obviating mifconception. In the notation 
qF mufic, now in ufe, the indications of meafure, 
prefixed to every air, are, in a great degree, arbi* 
trary marks : but formerly, when mufic was per- 
haps more ftudied as a fcience, tho lefs perfefted 
as an art, the indications ufed had a more regular 
and obvious reference to what was indicated. The 
fimpleft common time was marked cither by the 
letter C or- the figure 2i the fimpleft triple time by 
the figure 3. When the air was fuch as to give 
the notes an arrangement in larger combinations, 
fo that the recurrence of the mufical accent, for- 
merly ^noticed, inftead of being on every fecond, 
occurred only on every fourth note, fqr inftancc 
every fourth crotchet, or portion of time equal to 
a crotchet, the performer was admoniflicd of it by 

the prefixed mark ^; judicioufly accommodated 

to its purpofe, becaufe where the principal mufical 
accent is on every fourth note, or portion of time 
equal to a given note, there will be an inferior 
accent on every fecond. So alfo in triple time, if 
the return of the principal indicatory accent was 

iliore diftant, fo that any perceptible inferior accent 

• 

intervened, the mark was ^, and this was the old 

and proper indication of what is called minuet- 
time. 
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time. Now this time is in its nature more com- 
plex than muficians, for the purpofes of mufic 
alone^ have had occafion to notice. The move- 
ment is not fimply triple, but a compound of 
triple and common time; the inferior accent 
marking what are in effe<ft (perceptible enough 
when the ear attends for the purpofe, tho other- 
wife nearly hidden by the general efFed) three 
fmall bars of common time within each bar of 
triple time ; and fometimes indeed indicated in no- 
tation by the manner of connecting the notes, thus 

J^ J^ J^ • '^^^ ^f particular charafter of air, 
diftinguiffied by the name of Polonefe,is a ftill more 
complex triple time, in which the common time 
within the tripk is more ftrongly marked for the ear. 
The proper indication of it would be that now ap- 
propriated to minuet-time, ^; the chanuSter of 

the air depending much upon the occafional 
and frequent introduction of four notes for the 
complement of the interioi' cadence ; as thus, 

J^ J" J J "J j »• As then the minuet is a 
triplication Oif common time, fo the jig is a 

duplication of triple time -, and, inftead of g, 
would be moft properly marked * It is remark- 
able that the fimpler arrangements of time are thofe 
of the moll cultivated muiic, and alone fit for 
great and folejnn effedt. The Polonefe is fuited 

only 
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Only to dance, or burlelk fong; and in thefe a 
cadence yet more complex, for variety^ may 
fometimes pleafe^ a triplication of triple time 

mm m i i. um\ 

found niore among the mufic of the wilder than 
of more cultivated people, and perhaps moft in 
Irifii dances. 

■ 

In every extenfive nation, where the influence 
of a great metropolis does not extend, in perpetual 
circulation, through every part, dialects will be 
various. In antient Greece, a narrow country, 
but very much divided by mountains and by poli- . 
tics, the four dialefts, acknowleged as claffical. 
Were far from being all the varieties of the lan- 
guage. Thucydides informs us that the fpeech of 
jflLtolia was hardly intelligible in any other part of 
Greece ; and fome fpecimens prefcrved by Xeno- 
phon, Ariftophanes, and others, fliow that the La- 
cedaemonian differed confiderably from the claflical 
Ooric. Nor will this appear wonderful to tliofe 
who have had opportunity for any acquaintance' 
with the varieties yet exifting, tho faft weari;ig 
out, within England itfelf^r a country little moun- 
tainous, and for centuries united under one go- 
vernment and one fyllem of jurifprudence. Even 
at this day converfatioh would be difficult between 
a pea{ant from the Yorkfliire dales, and one from 
the vale of Taunton or the hills of Dorfet. In 

E s other 
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Other countries differences willbe found yet greater* 
In Italy, even in Lombardy, where one river runs 
the length of the level country, a Piedmontefe 
peafant froni the weftern end, meeting a Venetian 
from the eaftern, could hold lit tie colloquial inter* 
courfe. It is indeed remarkable of Italy, a coun- 
try fo divided by impradicable mountains, that 
the harflieft dialed of its languj^e, and the fofteft, 
the Piedmontefe and the Venetian, each extreme 
in its charadter, are fpoken within one plain. But 
the Neapolitan is almofl utterly unintelligible 
beyond its own diftrift, tho through all Italy the 
language is of Latin origin, with a few words only 
in one place more than another of Grecian, Gothic, 
.or Saracenic birth, and the fpeech acknowleged 
by the polite and lettered is everywhere the fame. 
But cultivated and uncultivated dialefts will 
little admit comparifon; and cultivated branches 
fi-om the modern European flocks are very few. 
While the courts of Aix and Touloufe exifted, 
the Romanelk was a cultivated fpeech ; but whether 
to be called a dialed rather of the Fre'nch or 
of the Spanifh, or a diftind language, as the Por- 
tuguefe, may be matter of qucftion. Of the 
branches of the Italian, the Venetian alone has 
been in any degree cultivated. Perhaps no fc- 
condary dialedl of Europe can better claim a 
claflical eftimation than the Scottifti branch of the 
EngUfti. The diftindion of fouthern and northern 

Eogliih 
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EnglUh has already been noticed. The former 
has varieties, weftern, eaftern, and midland ; the 
latter, fpreading ^Imoil from the middle of Eng-- 
land over all the lowlands of Scotland, may per- 
haps be fbill more fubdivided. But the cultivated 
dialefts of the language are only tw9, the Engliih 
of the government and jurifprudence of England, 
and the £ngli(h of the government and jurifpru- 
-derice of Scotland. 

David Hume, wHo has inated Shakefpear's merit 
altogether lower, Lthink, than any other Briti(h 
critic, reckons among his faults a deficiency in 
harmony. Samuel Johnfon's opinion differed 
widely : * To Shakefpear/ he fays, * we muft afcribc 

* the praife, unleft Spenfer may divide it With him, 

* of Jiaving firft difcovered to how much Tmooth- 
^ nefs and harmony the Englifh language could be 

* fbftened. He has fpeeches, perhaps fometimes 

* fcenes, which have all the delicacy of Rowe, 

* without his effeminacy* He endeavours indeed 

* commonly to llrike by the force and vigor of his 

* dialogue, but he never executes his purpofc 

* better than when he tries to footh by foftnefe.' I • 
will own my intire concurrence with Johnfon, 
and I am perfuaded it was not without a view 
to the fuperior harmony of Skakefpear's verifica- 
tion, that Milton has called him ^ fweeteft Shake- 
fpear/ Neverthelefs I think the difference of 
Hume's opinion may be accounted. for, and it will 

£.£ 2 not 
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not be beyond the purpofe of our inquiry to obfervc 
how^ 

In fpeaking of the extenfion of the Anglofaxo/i 
conqueft over fhe lowlands of Scotland, Hume 
has faid that the prefent Scottilh diale6); is the 
pureft Anglofaxon anywhere now (poken. 1 
wholly doubt this. Between the claflical £ngli(H 
and the cultivated Scottifti, the difference is too 
iinall to be eafily appretiaced. Of provincial dia- 
lefts, Hume probably knew only the Scottifh. I 
believe it will be found that the weftem Englifhy 
and perhaps fome of the eaftern, is hardly lels Saxon 
than the pureft of Scotland or the north of England. 
Numerous , Saxon words and phrafes indeed, un- 
known in the fouth, are found in the north, but 
many alfo exift in the fouthern fpeech which are 
peculiar to it. 

This then is remarkable of the Saxon part of 
both dialefts : with all the wide difference in the 
character and pitch of tones, the fituation of the 
cadence-marking accent is found almoft uni- 
verfally the fame. But in words derived from 
the French and Latin it is otherwife, and the 
difference has been evidently increafing fince 
Chaucer's time. Perhaps it cannot be better il- 
luftrated than by two occurrences in the Houfe of 
Commons within memory. It was when fir 
Fletcher Norton was fpeaker, that the lord advo- 
cate of Scotland, Montgomery, moving for a com- 
mittee 
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iiuttee of inquiry to be appointed, gave the ftrong 
accent^ after the Scotti(h manner, to the firft fyl- 
lable of the words commitiee and inquiry; at the 
fame time uflng^ in the fecond fyllable of the latter, 
the Ihort found of the fourth vowel, inftead of the 
long found of the firfl diphthong, which fouthern 
Englilh pronuntiation requires. The fpeaker, tho 
in early life not without familiarity with the fpeech 
of the north of England, was puzzled by this dif- 
guife of the words ; nor, tho they were, at his re- 
quiiition, thrice repeated, was he inabled to put 
the queftion, till a member near the chair whifpered 
him, with the Englifh accentuation, what the 
learned mover meant. The other circumftance oc- 
curred in the conteft of parties following the con- 
cliifion of the American war, A Scottifti member, 
more remarkable for a powerful eloquence, than 
for pure Englifli pronuntiation, in the courfe of a 
fpeech faid, * I will not give my fupport to a cabal; 
' I will give my fupport to adminiftration/ This 
declaration, the part be meant to take having been 
before dubious, produced a marked fenfation, with 
a cry of * hear, hear,' which excited the curiofity 
of a member juft then entering. Turning to old 
Pearfon the doorkeeper, who happened to be at his 
^Ibow, within the door, bq afked what the fpeak*^ 
ing member had faid ? * I do not know,* anfwercd 
Pearfon, 4 what he has been talking about ; only 
* I juft heard him fay he would giyje a ball and 

1 E 3 * a fupper 
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^ a fupper to admiriiftration/ This ftrange 
perverfion of the words, as jocular as it may ap- 
pear, the old man made without any purpoie of 
cither joke or perverfion ; mifled intircly by the 
learned mcmber^s Scottifli pronuntiation of the 
words cabal and fupporty with a long vowel in 
the fecond fyllable of the former, as in the 
words ball and bawl^ and the flrong accent on 
the firft fyllable of the jatter, as in the word 
fupper. 

I have been told by thofe who have con- 
verfed with David Hume that his pronuntiation 
was perfeft Scottifli, The language of Shaker 
fpear abounds in words of Latin origin, in the 
opinion of fome tsritics, rather to excefs. How 
the harmony ,of his verfe would often be over- 
thrown by pronuntiation fuch as that of the 
emineac perfons juft mentioned, will be ob* 
vious. It is owing to the prevalence of the Saxon 
idiom, that, as the cadence of Scottifli poetry is 
generally ready for the fouthern voice and pleating 
to the fouthern ear, fo the fouthern Engli(h poetry 
does not 'commonly offer material difficulties in its 
cadence for northern organs. 

But an opinion has obtained currency, that it is 
of the genius of the Englifli language to throw the 
acute accent as far back in the word as may be. 
AH the ableft writers on the fubjed contradict 
this, and invef^igation ix) o\ir poetry, upward to 

Chaucer^ 
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Chaucer^ will prove that the opinion is errone- 
ou$ ; yet it holds and feems even to be extend- 
ing jtfclf. The injuiy hence threatened to the 
whole body of our poetry is incalculable. The 
cafe of the word fubjeS^ may deferve confideratiom 
All our didiionaries concur with 2III our poetry in 
averting that the word fo written, when a noun, 
fhould have the acOte on the firft, but, when a 
verb, on the fecond fyllable, Neverthelefs the new 
^fliLon, which has already •eftabliihed itfelf in the 
oratory of the bai', and of both houfes of parlia- 
ment, gives, the acute to the firil fyllable of the 
verb, equally as of the noun. Let the confequence 
be obferyed in the following paflages : 



The ange^ 



Led them dired, and down the cliflPas feft, 
To iht fubjeAed plain. 

Milton, Far. Loft* ^ 

Thbk not, young warriori, your jiminiihM name 
Shall lofe of luftre hy/ubji^ng ra^ 
To the cool dictates of experienced age. 

Dryden. 

Jn one Iboxt' view, /uSji3i4 to our eye, 
Gods» emperon, heroes, fages, beauties lie. 

Pope. 

Suffice that Reafon keep to Nature's road, 

* _ _ 

Subjeff, compound them Cthe fajpons) follow her and God^ 

Pope's Eilay on Man, b. s. v. 216, 

S s 4 It 
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/ . It is obvious how, in the three (irft exataples, 

the new accentuation injures the meafure^ which^ 
with the old, is perfect, and how, in the laft^ it 
, makes the fenfe doubtful, which^ with the old ac- 
centuation is clear. The orthc^raphy, indeed, of 
the vrovd/uhjea^ in the too comnion way of £ngli(h 
prtliography, prefents doubt to the eye ; not at aU 
diftinguiihing.the verb from the noun. The able 
cultivators of French letters have not fcrupled to 
bring, from another language, a n^rk ufed there 
(or a very diiicrent purpofe, to indicate, in their 
language, the different founds reprefented by their 
charafter r ; blameable perhaps only for pteferving 
to it the name of accent^ of which, in its ufe in their 
language, it has nothing of the nature. Their 
diligence, applied to the cultivation of Englifli 
Jetters, would, with unqueftionable propriety, 
have introduced the fame mark for its original 
purpofe, the diftindlion of accent ; and then the 
verb fubjiSl would have been difcriminated from 
the noun JubjeEl^ for the ej-e as well as for the 
ear. The advantage would probably have follow- 
ed, that the eftablifhment of the mark for the eye 
would have prevented the corruption of the found 
for the ear, and the harmony of Englifli poetry, from 
Shakefpear to Cowper, would not haye incurred 
its prefent danger of becoming (hortly as problem? 
aticalas that of Chaucer. As the falhion ftands, 
our language, without adyancring at all toward the 

^ precision 
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pi€ciiion of the French on paper, is lofing its own 
prccifion in fpecch-. That accentuation of the words 
commit tecy inquiry^ znd fupprt, which a few years ago 
made the words unintelligible to Englifli ears, 
may become ellablilhcd in EngliQ) delivery, and 
the ableft men of the next century may be as imablc 
to icomprehend the harmony of Sh^jtcfpear's, 
Milton's, Dryden's, and Fope's yerfes, as fir Flet- 
cher Norton was to catch the purpofe of the lore} 
advocate's motion. 

But through the unfortunate incorredncfs of the 
early editions of Shakefpear's works, which, of late 
years, the beft abilities have been exerted, advaa* 
tageoufly indeed, yet ftill with very deficient 
effect, to remedy, it is often impojffible to know 
what failure in harmony (hould be attributed to 
the poet, and what to his editors. Higher niatters 
have principally ingaged the criticifm of others; 
I will add a few words on his harmony. Shake- 
fpear has the credit of the invention of th^t form of 
rerfe, which has been noticed in this inquiry as 
fhe Englifh dramatic verfc, diftinguiljied from the 
epic or heroic, * He feems,' fays Dennis, ^$ 
quoted by Samuel Johnfon, ^ to have been the 
^ very original of Englifh Tragical harmony, that 
* is, the harmony of blank verfe, diverfified often 
< with diffyllablp and triffyllable termination. For 
^ this diverfity diftinguifhes it from heroic harmony, 
f and, by bringiqg h: nearer to common ufe, maikes 

^ * 
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^ it more proper to gain attention, and more fit for 

* adion and dialogue.' Johnfon adds, * Perhaps 

* it would not be eafy to find any author, except 

* Homer, who invented fo much as Shakefpear, 
^ who fo much advanced the ftudies which he 

* cultivated, or effufed fo much novelty upon his 
*-age or country. The form, the charadters, 
^ the language, and the (hows of the Englifh 
^ drama are his.* But it is obfervable that not ono 
of his plays is, throughout, either profe or verfe : 
all'are here one, there the other. Johnfon has bb- 
ferved that in many^f them there is an evident 
inferiority in the latter part, occafioned probably 
by hafte to bring the work to a conclufion, either 
for fulfilling an ingagement, or to ufe a tranfient 
opportunity foi^ profit. But generally his harmony 
is good ; often exquifite ; and, in his higher- 
wrought paflages, often Angularly adapted to the 
cxpreffion required by the fentiment. Nevertheleft 
this appears to me, among the excellencies of his 
verfification, not lead remarkable, that, without 
the aid of rime, the common crutch and ftilt of 
poetry in all the languages of modern Europe, he 
could make not only Horace's * fermoni propiora/ 
di6tion approaching common fpeech but com- 
mon fpeech itfelf, the commonefl ipeech, pleafing 
by its poetical mufic. Examples abound in his 
works, not in the comic only, but in the tragic 
ftile. In the former they are large and ibiking in 
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. <be third aft of As-you-likc-it : in the latter they 

;*|i are larger and more , flriking in the fecond aft bf * - 

'•* Henry-the-eighth ; where the fpcech of the duke 

I of Buckingham to the people is a fingular model 

« J of the fineft oratory, adapted to underftandings ' 

.:^''*thc moft uncultivated. In both comedy and 

• • •Cragedy they are unparalleled by any other poet in 

. •• Ibc. EngUlh, perhaps in any language. Has it then 

•• ' • * - » - 

. / been by a lucky chance only that Shakefpear wrote 

• ^en fo harmonioufly ? or has he employed labor 
* %Ad (hidy on humble language, and comic fubjefts,' 

Ullrich he would not beftow where Iplend id diftion 
' ^ jKfid lofty fentiment would make any fault in verfi- 
iV' Qpation more glaring and more intolerable ? or is 

• it not more probable that he, whofe organs led him 
to fingular fweetnefs of compofition, wh«-e fome 

f fudenefs might beft have excufe, would be offended 

\*4)eyond others at the . violation of meafure to be 

^ 7 found in fome of hisr fublimeft paffages, as they 

; '.yfidind publilhed, and that at lean: the greater part 

' .. .of fuch irregularities (hould be attributed to his 

•>• editors? 

'* , J have known it held by fome men of refpeftable 
tafte and learning, that, of all modern dialefts, 
flie Scgttifh-Englifh m<lft approaches the Dorian 
Greek in its peculiar fitnefs for paftoral • poetry . 
Broadly ftated > I think this involves error cqucern* 
.. •• ing 'both 'languages, tho, with modification, I 
V :« believe it true of both. I iiiiagine that if Qawin 
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Douglas had been told that the Scottiih» or Tyr- ,;;* 
t£us that the Doric, was particxilarly fuited toK 
paftoral poetry, they would have been at alofs to *•* 
conceive on what ground it was ^ei'ted. The. 
language of general polite ufe, as has often been: . 
obferved of Virgil's, muft always appear out of '- ' ^ 
place in paftoral; and the languages of Gawi|r * 
Douglas and Tyrtipus were thofe of polite ufc * • • 
among the people for whom they wrote. But an . 
uncultivated dialed, whatever may be the poetical . 
reputation of Arcadian herdmen, can fuit no poetry 
for a cultivated people- The fpeech of the high- * 
lands of Cyllene and Erymanthus would probably 
have been as unintelligible in the polite courts of • v 
Alexandria and Antioch, for which Theocritus '• 
wrote, as that of the Yorkfhire dales or the 
Cheviot hills in the court of London, and, if un- • 
derftood, would have offended by its coarfenefs? • 
Theocritus ufed the language of Syracufe, the * * 
largeft city of the Grecian name ; with a few woid^ . 
only added from the fpeech and fongs of paftoral . 
men. The Syracufan Doric, tranfported to Alex- ' ^ 
andria, or wherever the new Attic was the language' 
of the polite and learned, and the dialed of Edin- 
borough, tranfported to London, or wherever the *' **• 
fouthern Englifh may prevail, with the advantages 
of cultivation, would unite that deviation from ge- 
jperal polite ufe which the charafter of paftoral •• 
poetry requires. To this combination then I think .. 

% 
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h owing, whether intirely I will not fay, but far 

principally, the peculiar fitnefs both of the Scotti(h- 

/•Efiglilh and of the Dorian-Greek for paftoral 

'•'poetry. Had Alan Ramfay been injudicious 

.enough to hav6 uied the diaie&s of Galloway or 

Aberdeen, he would have failed equally with. 

• 

thofe who have attempted paftond in the provincial 
dialedls of the fouth of England* 

* The kingdom of Weflex prevailing in the Saxon 
heptarchy, Winchefter being the principal feat of 
political and jurifprodential buHnefs, Oxford the 
chief reibrt of the learned, London afterward ,fu« 
perfeding Winchefter as the capital, and Cam- 
bridge rivalling Oxford as a feat of learning, the 

. Veftern and eaftern Anglofaxon diale&s became 
compounded to form the foundation of our pre? 
fent fpeech. iiad the kingdom of Northumbei^ 
land maintained the afcendancy it had once ac** 
qvired, and preferved its dominion over the low- 

* lands of Scotland, York might have become the 
capital of Great Britain, and London remained only 
the principal commercial town» The northern 
Would then of courfe have been the cultivated diai* 
left, the fpeech of the polite and learned. France 
apparently would have had a very fuperior Ian* 
guage, had Touloufe become the capital inftead of 
Paris. Italy could not have been more fortunate than 
in the prevalence of the Tufcan, nor perhaps Spain 
than in that oi the Caltiliant As the Engliih was 
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to be founded on fome of the rough diale<Sb of the* 
Teutonic hords, the general prevalence of the 
yreftern dialed has been perhaps altc^ther ad- • 
vstntageous. The weftern indeed has been efteem* 
cd a dialed of peculiar coarfenefs, but its coarfe- 
nefs is of a kind readily admitting polifh^ in found 
arifing chiefly from the broadnefs of vowels and 
the fre'quency of diphthongs; in jdirafe from ir- 
regularities which polite ufe would of courfe ar- 
range. It has given us nothing of the ofTenfive 
guttural of the German, nothing of the offenfive 
nafal of the French, nothing of that ftrong pecu- 
liarity of tones which diftinguifh its northern filler 
from all other diale<5ts« Such as our language is^ 
it is the fpeech of a people fpred in all quarters of 
the globe, a principal remaining bond of two* 
divided empires, and, for the benefit of botb» 
richly fraught with excellent writings on all fub« 
je6ls. This fpeech it becomes us to cheriih and prc- 
ferve 5 to know its merits, that we may know' how 
to ward it againft injury, and how to maintain, if 
we cannot inf^prove, its advantages. May the mite 
here offered contribute to thofe purpofes ! 
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APPENDIX. 

A. WARS of the hazard of criticifing language, but 

efpecially a forein language, the rifle of onefelf miftaking, 

and the rifle of failing to make onefelf underftood by 

others, for explanation of the hypothefls ventured, in the 

iirft article of the fifteenth fefiion (p. 290.) concerning the 

I0& of accent in the French language, I defure to refer to 

example within the Englifli language. The two words 

tmabgy and enallagt (tho the latter is of rare ufe, it may 

anfwer the purpofe) have, in the flow of fpeech, ibund fo 

nearly the lame, that the ear, unaffifted by context, will 

liardly difcriminate them. Alike in number of fyllables, alike 

in fituationof the acute, alike in proper pronuntiation of the ^ 

eminent fy liable ^i^thediiFerence in the other fyllables is too 

little ooarked to afcertain the word. If then the context 

does not mark it, if clear difcrimination by found becomes 

neceflfary, the refource for the Englifli fpeaker is fomething 

very like ordinary French pronuntiation. Analyfing the 

word into fyllables, with an equal tone on each, an^-al^o^ff 

•r in-^aUk-ge^ the dii^inSion becomes obvious. 

In the (ame feflion and article (p. 291.) it is (aid that, in 
derivative words of the Engli(h language, the accent always 
adheres fleadily to fome one fyllable of the root. A necef- 
fary dtflin£lion has been overlooked here : the aflertion is 
juft only of words of Teutonic birth : in words from Latin 
roots, whether immediately or through a French medium, 
varieties are found. Thus in the words nicejfary^ niceffarify^ 
vecfffity^ rnujjitousy mcejfttate^ there is a change from the firft 

t» 
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fomctimc$ for wl^o orwhich^ thp more commonly for p/htr^ 
In the ^hirdline, the lad fyllable ofirtm^yiiAaq is the pofleffive 
pronoun, united with the preceding word, according to the 
<ommon mannei* of the modern language, in confecjuence 
pf lofing its accent. Vlix^h in the fourth line, I reckon ^ 
c6tttraflion of 'nov ixu. Of the follo\ving word I take the 
firft or two firfl letters to be the fign of the fubjunf^ive mood 
ya, which occurs twice in the next line intire, as preceding 
^ confonant, and opce in the laft line with the vowel elided, 
becaufe a vowel follow^; viypu^<row. Of the remainder 
6f the word or phrafe which ftands printed va^Qn, I cannot 
venture to explain my conjecture, farther than by referring to 
the following licteral tranflatjon of the whole pailage : f Go 
f you, worthy herdmen, who have inclofed in toils the tcrri- 
f ble and hjghly incenfed animal, and, according to our cuf- 

* torn, give the fignal of the huiitifig, where it is to be, and 
f do it altogether. Let the bugle-horn be founded, that eyes 

* may be awakpncd, and let voices be exerted to roufe all 

* hearts.' The < disjefti membra poetae* are h^re (o hardly, 
difcernible, that it may he d\ic to ^he original to fhow the 
reader, unyerfed in the Italian Innguage, its fuperiority, as it 
may be ftiown even in a tranflation the moft litteral : *Go 

■ • you, who inclofed the horrible hea{V,and give the accuilomed 
f fignal of the future Qhace. Go, awakening eyes with th« 

* horn, and heart? with the voice/ Should the Englifh 
fportfman defire explanation of the manner of hunting here 

■" adverted to, he may find it very completely and very amuf* 
ingly given in Ridinger's prints, reprefcnting the manner of 
buntijjg in the foutb of Geripany at this day. 
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